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Catholics 

Faith  and  the  class  of  1980 


UP     FRONT" 


This  edition 's  "Up  Front"  was  written  by 
assistant  editor  Mary  Callahan. 

As  undergraduates  at  Boston 
College,  my  friends  and  I — 
members  of  the  class  of  1 982 — 
had  a  somewhat  circumscribed  view 
of  BC  alumni.  To  us,  they  were  the 
ruddy-faced,  middle-aged  Eagles  who 
arrived  on  campus  for  football  games 
and  tailgate  parties  wearing  maroon- 
and-gold  sweaters,  plaid  pants  and 
BC  caps.  They  had  BC  stickers  on 
their  windshields,  and  BC  memories 
in  their  hearts.  They  knew  all  the 
words  to  "For  Boston."  They  were  like 
our  fathers  (many,  in  fact,  were  our  fa- 
thers) and  we  regarded  them  with 
that  same  daughterly  combination  of 
amusement  and  affection. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  received  my 
BC  diploma  more  than  eight  years 
ago,  and  that  I  have  worked  for  alma 
mater  almost  half  the  time  since,  this 
vision  of  Eagles  lingered.  I  knew, 
probably  better  than  most  people, 
that  the  University's  graduates  are  a 
far-flung  and  varied  crew.  And  yes,  I 
realized  I  am  one  of  them.  Yet  there 
remained  the  notion  that  the  real 
alumni  were  those  men  who  rode  the 
Commonwealth  Avenue  trolley  to  the 
Heights  in  the  '30s  and  '40s  and  '50s. 
Boston  College  was  theirs — their 
tradition,  and  their  responsibility. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  then, 
that  I  learned  not  long  ago  that  about 
half  of  all  BC  alumni  are  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  37,  and  that  by  the  year 
2004  over  half  will  be  women. 

"They,"  it  turns  out,  is  me. 

On  my  part,  this  realization  evoked 
a  new  sense  of  belonging,  of  owner- 
ship and  of  power  (though  no  over- 
whelmingdesire  to  wear  plaid  pants) . 
If  young  women  comprise  half  the 
alumni  population,  then  we  can — if 
we  choose — play  a  role  in  the  future 
of  this  place.  Our  contributions  (time, 
energy,  interest,  money)  are  impor- 
tant; what  we  say  and  think  matters. 

On  the  part  of  Boston  College, 
this  demographic  profile  has 
prompted  changes  as  well — in  alumni 
programs;  in  the  articles  that  appear 


in   Boston   College  Magazine;   in   the 
words,  even,  of  our  favorite  fight  song. 

While  ties  to  one's  school  are  less 
deep-seated  than  ties  to  one's  reli- 
gion, my  experience  with  Boston 
College  is  mirrored,  I  believe,  in  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  many 
members  of  my  generation  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  Growing  up  Catho- 
lic, we  went  to  Mass,  studied  religion 
in  school  or  at  catechism  classes, 
received  Holy  Communion,  and,  with 
the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  were 
accepted  as  adult  members  of  the 
Church.  And  yet  Catholicism  has 
always  belongedto  our  parents  and  the 
other  older,  more  devout  members 
of  our  parishes — to  the  elderly  women 
with  their  rosary  beads,  to  the  fathers 
who  did  the  readings  on  Sunday 
mornings,  to  mothers  who  taught 
CCD.  The  Church — its  hierarchy,  its 
history,  its  rules  and  rituals — was  their 
tradition,  their  responsibility.  Even 
now  that  we've  grown  up,  it  still  seems 
more  a  part  of  them,  and  they  of  it. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  American  Catho- 
lic Church,  like  the  Boston  College 
alumni  body,  is  predominantlyyoung: 
40  percent  of  American  Catholics  are 
18  to  34,  34  percent  are  35  to  54,  and 
27  percent  are  over  55. 

The  relative  youth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  population  has  implica- 
tions for  both  young  Catholics  and 
for  the  Church.  For  young  Catholics 
it  means  ownership  and  its  attendant 
responsibilities  and  power.  It  is  for  us 
to  decide  whether  and  how  we  will 
live  in  the  Catholic  tradition;  whether 
and  how  we  will  pass  it  along  to  our 
children.  Our  contributions  are 
important;  what  we  think  and  feel 
should  matter. 

And  for  the  Church  there  remains 
the  challenge  of  responding  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  a  generation — 
our  generation — of  Catholics  that  is 
its  future. 

Our  portrait  of  America's  young 
Catholics,  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
Boston  College  Class  of  1980,  begins 
on  page  39. 
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■LETTERS- 


Democracy,  Salvadoran  style 

In  his  letter  to  your  Summer  1990  issue, 
Mr.  Miguel  A.  Salaverria,  the  Salvadoran 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  re- 
sponding to  "The  war  next  door"  in  the 
Spring  issue,  insists  that  the  situation  in 
his  country  has  improved  in  the  past  10 
years.  "Although  not  yet  a  perfect  democ- 
racy free  of  human  rights  problems,  we 
have  been  making  progress."  At  least  some 
of  this  progress  he  attributes  to  President 
Cristiani;  and  as  proof  of  it  he  cites  the 
fact  that,  while  no  investigation  was  made 
into  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Romero 
in  1980,  now  seven  members  of  the  mili- 
tary have  been  charged  in  the  Jesuit  kill- 
ings of  November  1989.  He  then  con- 
cludes this  section  of  his  argument  with 
the  caution:  "Because  El  Salvador  is  a  democ- 
racy, I  cannot  guarantee  a  judge  or  jury 
will  convict  these  men.  Yet  we  are  doing 
all  within  our  power  to  insure  that  the 
rule  of  law  and  fundamental  justice  are 
carried  out  fully"  (my  emphasis). 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Salaverria 
wants  to  have  it  both  ways.  He  wants,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  use  the  investigation 
of  the  Jesuit  case  as  a  proof  that  democ- 
racy is  on  its  way  in  his  country.  Then  for 
the  eventuality  that  there  are  no  convic- 
tions— as  seems  increasingly  likely — he 
invites  us  to  take  that  as  an  example  of 
how  well  Salvadoran  democracy  is  work- 
ing. What,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  would  it 
take  to  make  anyone  suspect  that  El  Sal- 
vador was  not  a  democracy? 

Mr.  Salaverria  is  probably  correct  in 
assuring  us  that  President  Cristiani  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  see  that  justice  is 
done.  What  he  cannot  come  right  out 
and  say — and  what  everyone,  including 
him,  knows — is  that  a  civilian  president 
in  El  Salvador  has  precious  little  power 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  justice,  espe- 
cially  in  cases  that  involve  crimes  commit- 
ted by  military  officers.  Nor  can  he  com- 
fortably acknowledge  the  emerging  irony 
that  Mr.  Cristiani's  positions  on  peace 
and  justice  now  seem  closer  to  those  oi 
the  comandantes  of  the  FMLN  than  to 
those  ol  the  real  leaders  of  his  own  ARENA 
party  (cf.  Lindsay Gruson,  NYT'niies,  Sept. 
16,  1990,  p.  10). 

DAVID  GILL,  SJ,   56 

Chairman 

Department  oj  Classical  Studies 

Boston  College 


William  Van  Etten  Casey,  SJ 

I  came  under  the  influence  of  William 
Van  Etten  Casey,  SJ,  whose  death  is  noted 
in  the  Summer  1990  edition  (On  Cam- 
pus) ,  when  I  was  a  freshman  at  Holy  Cross 
and  took  his  seminar  on  Gerard  Man  ley 
Hopkins.  He  was,  for  his  close  students, 
our  priest,  our  mentor,  our  special  friend, 
our  treasure.  To  us  he  seemed  a  vast 
inspirational  meadow  that  no  winter  could 
ever  quite  touch.  He  may  be  the  only 
person  I  know  who  achieved  wisdom — by 
which  I  mean  something  other  than 
knowledge.  Wisdom  goes  beyond  any 
question  of  wrong  and  right.  Even  though 
we  all  knew  how  much  Fr.  Casey  loved  to 
be  "right,"  he  was  never  one  to  fear  dis- 
agreement. He  always  gave  a  piece  of  that 
wisdom  away  to  everyone,  whether  dur- 
ing a  phone  conversation,  a  visit  to  his 
apartment,  or  perhaps  after  a  movie  or 
play.  Somehow  you  always  walked  away 
richer — luckier  for  the  encounter. 

JOHN  C.  HAMPSEY  PhD,  '82 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


What  Trixie  taught  us 

I  read  "Masterpieces  of  the  middlebrow" 
[Summer  1990]  with  both  interest  and 
empathy.  While  a  number  of  the  books 
cited  struck  a  chord,  I'm  prompted  to 
write  because  of  Phyllis  Goldfarb's 
memories  of  Nancy  Drew. 

That  detective  series  was  not  around 
when  I  was  young,  but  my  daughter  read 
a  number  of  them,  as  well  as  other  ama- 
teur sleuth  books.  As  far  as  earning  a 
warm  place  in  the  heart  goes,  for  us,  the 
Trixie  Belden  mystery  series  far  outpaced 
Nancy  Drew.  Thanks  to  the  intrepid — 
and  informative — "cases"  of  Trixie  8c 
Co.,  by  the  time  she  was  in  third  grade  my 
daughter  was  well  versed  in  an  impressive 
number  of  useful  arts,  including  the 
proper  way  to  currycomb  a  horse,  light  a 
carbide  lamp,  forge  a  signature,  extricate 
a  sheep  from  a  ravine,  quote  the  first 
verse  of  "The  Raven,"  and  discuss  various 
pi  operties  of  the  saguaro  cactus. 

Though  the  yen  to  be  a  schoolgirl 
shamus  waned,  and  literary  tastes  im- 
proved, those  books  remain  in  my  home, 
a  carefully  preserved  set  of  memories  lor 
both  of  us. 

EVELYN  I..  DELANEY 

Revere,  Massachu  sells 


Basso  profundo 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  article  about  Dr. 
C.  Alexander  Peloquin  [On  Campus]  in 
the  Summer  1990  issue.  I  was  a  member 
of  his  Glee  Club  in  the  late  '50s  and  it 
remains  one  of  my  most  memorable 
experiences. 

When  I  came  out  to  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  as  its  president  in  April 
1989,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  strong  and 
developing  music  department.  I  was  able 
to  attend  the  performance  of  our  Univer- 
sity Chorale  in  the  Kennedy  Center  last 
March  and,  recalling  the  Glee  Club's  first 
performance  in  Symphony  Hall,  knew 
well  the  thrill  those  students  felt. 

I've  caught  occasional  snippets  of  Dr. 
Peloquin 's  career  development  over  the 
years  and  was  pleased  to  watch  his  reputa- 
tion grow.  His  liturgical  compositions 
have  had  a  major  impact  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  nothing  can  exceed  his 
impact  as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Peloquin  made  an  important  and 
lasting  impact  on  one  obscure  second 
bass  over  30  years  ago,  and  I'm  sure  you 
can  multiply  that  by  the  hundreds. 

JEROME  H.  SUPPLE  '57,  MS'59 
San  Marcos,  Texas 


Women's  work 

It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  I  read  Brian 
Doyle's  article  ["The  Admiral,"  Summer 
1990]  about  Admiral  Roberta  Hazard 
USN.  The  sense  of  pleasure  comes  from 
watching  the  advancement  earned  by 
women  in  the  Navy  from  back  when 
Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Emer- 
gency Sendee  (WAVES)  were  authorized 
and  activated  in  1942.  At  that  time  the 
types  of  work  deemed  appropriate  for 
women  were  limited  and  circumscribed. 
In  addition,  women  had  to  prove  that 
their  presence  as  naval  personnel  did 
indeed  contribute  positively  to  the  needs 
of  our  country.  What  the  women  accom- 
plished led  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
WAVES  and  to  the  accepting  of  women  as 
full  members  of  the  naval  service;  and 
that  in  turn  provided  Roberta  Hazard 
with  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  her  cur- 
rent position. 

MARY  MULLEN  BURKE 
lira  in  I  ree,  Massa  ch  u  setts 
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-ON     CAMPUS- 


Steering  toward  God 


In  the  500th  year  since  the  birth  of  Ignatius,  Boston  College  Jesuits  reflect 
on  the  modern  challenges  of  their  ancient  commitment 


Frs.  Barry  and  Cleary:  "to  be  where  the  action  is" 


BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

On  September  27,  1990,  450 years  to 
the  day  after  Pope  Paul  III  approved 
the  founding  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Jesuits  around  the  world  began  the 
celebration  of  "The  Ignatian  Year,  " 
1990-91.  The  year  marks  not  only  the 
anniversary  of  the  Society  s  founding, 
but  also  the  500th  year  since  the  birth 
of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  1491.  At  Bos- 
ton College  a  series  of  public  events 
and  exhibits  has  been  planned  for  the 
Ignatian  Year  (see  box  page  4).  But 
seeking  a  sense  of  the  personal  and 
private  sentiments  that  surround  this 
anniversary,  senior  writer  Brian  Doyle 
recently  asked  several  of  BC's  125 
Jesuits  to  talk  about  themselves,  their 
roles  as  followers  of  Ignatius,  and 
their  lives  as  men  and  priests.  Their 
ivords  follow. 


David  Gill,  SJ,  professor  of  Classics 

I'm  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  a  human- 
ist. I  try  to  study  and  teach  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  losers 
rather  than  the  winners,  the  poor 
rather  than  the  rich,  the  peasants 
rather  than  the  princes.  I'm  always 
challenged,  as  all  Christians  are,  as  all 
Jesuits  are,  to  take  a  leap  of  faith,  to 
helieve  that  God  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  beauties  of  the  divine  and 
human  creation,  but  also  in  the  lives 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  out- 
cast members  of  the  human  race.  As 
professor  and  Jesuit,  I  try  to  pursue 
an  understanding  of  what  Dos- 
toyevsky's  Father  Zossima  calls  'ac- 
tive love' — severe  and  terrifying, 
entailing  hard  work  and  tenacity,  but 
close  to  'the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Lord.' 

"I'm  ajesuit  in  the  university,  both 
scholar  and  teacher.  Scholarship  is  a 


contemplative  activity.  Teaching  is 
the  action  that  flows  from  and  feeds 
that  contemplation.  To  teach  about 
the  poor,  and  for  them,  I  must  first 
come  to  know  them:  in  their  stories 
in  books,  songs,  pictures  and  conver- 
sations; in  their  crowded,  noisy  neigh- 
borhoods, bus  stations,  shelters, 
nursing  homes.  My  faith  tells  me  that 
if  I  look  and  listen  long  enough  and 
carefully  enough  I  will  come  to  un- 
derstand this  mystery  about  God  and 
the  poor.  And  from  that  understand- 
ing— and  from  nowhere  else — will 
come  authentic,  irresistible, 'spiritual' 
action  for  the  world.  We  are  all  re- 
sponsible to  all  for  all." 

Richard  Cleary,  SJ, 
University  chaplain 

A  modern  Jesuit  is  a  man  after  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  wherever 
the  need.  Historically  in  the  So- 
ciety, that  need  has  been  education, 
and  that  has  probably  been  the  most 
fruitful  vineyard  in  which  we've 
worked.  In  the  United  States  educa- 
tion is  probably  the  primary  ministry 
we  engage  in,  but  it's  certainly  not 
the  only  one;  there  are  Jesuits  in  the 
missions,  in  hospitals,  in  urban  min- 
istries, in  adult  retreat  work,  and  many 
other  areas.  Jesuits  move  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions,  depending  on 
need.  That's  what's  been  exciting 
about  my  own  life,  for  example.  I'm 
on  my  fourth  or  fifth  career  now, 
having  started  out  directing  the 
apostolates  of  seminarians,  and  then 
working  in  the  ecumenical  consor- 
tium, then  vice-provincial,  then  pro- 
vincial, then  in  charge  of  Campion 
Center. 

"A  modern  Jesuit  is  faced  with 
much  more  ambiguity  than  he  was 
even  30  years  ago.  You're  not  given 
lock-step  orders  now.  There's  not  a 
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defined  way  of  living  or  dressing  or 
dealing  with  people.  But  that  ambi- 
guity is  exciting,  I  think.  There's  more 
room  for  initiative  and  creativity.  And 
I  think  most  Jesuits,  on  this  campus 
and  off,  find  that  open,  flexible  at- 
mosphere a  priceless  opportunity  to 
chase  after  the  particular  mission  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  is  to  be  on 
the  cutting  edge,  to  be  where  the 
action  is;  not  to  be  bound  territorially 
to  a  certain  parish,  but  to  serve  the 
world.  That  sounds  high-flown,  but 
we  really  are  a  missionary  order,  and 
we  do  look  at  issues  that  wav." 

William  Barry,  SJ, 
rector,  Jesuit  Community 

To  talk  about  the  'modern  Jes- 
uit,' you  have  to  finally  talk  about 
yourself,  about  your  own  feel- 
ings. I've  been  a  Jesuit  for  almost  40 
years.  I  find  it  as  exciting  today  as 
when  I  was  fresh  to  it.  I'm  happy  and 
fulfilled  as  a  Jesuit.  It's  a  different 
world,  yes,  but  I  think  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  still  carried  along  by  the 
spirituality  of  our  mission.  It's  God's 
work.  What  we're  really  about  is  help- 
ing others  to  discover  God,  to  dis- 
cover what  their  meaning  in  the  world 
might  be.  That's  solid  work,  worth- 
while work.  To  do  it  anywhere  would 
be  fulfilling.  To  do  it  here — in  a  re- 
ceptive, open,  hospitable  place  of  the 
spirit — is  wonderful." 


Fr.  Daly:  "in  the  midst  of  history' 


Robert  Daly,  SJ, 
director,  Jesuit 
Institute 

Asajesuitinwhat 
we  call  the  aca- 
demic aposto- 
late,  I'm  in  the  midst 
of  history  as  it  is  being 
made,  on  several  lev- 
els. Certainly  many  of 
the  major  issues,  ex- 
periences, develop- 
ments and  move- 
ments in  Western 
Christianity  have  be- 
gun and  been  per- 
petuated in  the  col- 
leges and  universities, 
and  that  ever-present 
history  of  inquiry 
adds  to  the  stimulat- 
ing intellectual  at- 
mosphere already  in- 
trinsic to  such  institu- 
tions. 

"It's  thrilling,  re- 
ally. That's  the  right 
word.  My  life  as  a  Jes- 
uit is  an  adventure  of 
experiences  and 
imagination,  of  ener- 
getic search  for  the  presence  of  God. 
My  priesthood  is  central  to  me  as  as 
human  being  and  as  a  teacher;  my 
priesthood  here,  amid  the  life  of  a 
great  university,  is  challenging  be- 
yond measure.  Universities  can  be 
places  where  holiness  resides,  where 
the  search  for  God  in  our  world  is  an 
active  adventure.  But  they  can  also  be 
the  dead  weight  that  keeps  that  very 
search  from  being  made,  you  know. 
That's  why  I  think  being  a  Jesuit  in 
this  setting  requires  a  boldness,  an 
alertness,  a  willingness  to  look  for 
ways  to  criticize  constructively.  That 
excites  me." 

There  are  other  voices.  A  young 
Jesuit  mentions  the  tension 
between  direct  service  to  the 
poor  in  Latin  America  and  the  "one 
step  removed"  service  to  youth  that  a 
university  provides.  "One  is  straight- 


The  Ignatian  Year 

Boston  College  will  celebrate  the  Ignatian  anniversaries 
with  a  year-long  series  of  events  and  exhibits.  Included 
among  these  are  two  sets  of  lectures  that  are  open  to  the 
public:  University  Professor  of  Psychoanalysis  William  W. 
Meissner,  SJ,  on  "Ignatius  of  Loyola:  The  Psychology  of  a 
Saint,"  and  Rector  William  A.  Barry,  SJ,  on  "Themes  of 
Ignatian  Spirituality."  In  the  realm  of  the  arts,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Burns  Library  at 
BC  will  be  hosting  exhibits  related  to  the  anniversary,  and 
Boston  College  will  be  producing  a  baroque  opera  that  has 
not  been  performed  since  1622.  Entitled  "Apotheosis  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Xavier,"  the  work  was  performed  five  times 
in  Rome  during  the  week  of  the  canonization  of  the  two 
Jesuit  saints.  The  production  will  feature  a  professional  cast 
in  the  lead  roles  and  some  1 00  Boston  College  students.  The 
Alumni  Association  will  be  sponsoring  several  events  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  calendar  and  further  information  on  these 
events  appears  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  issue. 


forward,"  he  says.  "The  other  trains 
people  to  be  straightforward — you 
hope." Another,  older,  man  mentions 
the  "constant  chess  game"  of  posi- 
tioning self  and  personal  ideals 
against  those  of  an  organization  fully 
four  centuries  old.  "It's  like  being  in 
an  ancient  clan,"  said  thisjesuit.  "You 
admire  the  patriarch  and  the  glitter- 
ing history  of  the  family,  but  you  live 
in  a  different  world." 

"Each  man  is  a  different  Jesuit," 
says  Fr.  Barry.  "True  enough,"  says  Fr. 
Cleary,  "and  that  is  the  special  free- 
dom of  the  modern  Jesuit:  He  can 
enter  many  worlds,  and  give  himself 
to  each.  He  is  a  servant  of  God  in  as 
many  places  as  God  can  be  found, 
which  is  wherever  people  suffer, 
hunger,  strive.  We  steer  them  toward 
God,  and  are  steered  ourselves." 
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Eternal  questions 

Since  1959  A&S  Honors  has  challenged  students  to 
link  history  with  an  ever-changing  present 


BY  SEAN  SMITH 

It  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  credit 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sci- 
ences Honors  Program,  but  it's  not 
inaccurate  either. 

In  1957,  when  the  Soviet  Sputnik 
satellite  shot  through  the  skies,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  at  Boston 
College  were  already  considering 
special  academic  initiatives  for  tal- 
ented students.  But  it  was  the  shock 
of  the  Soviet  achievement,  sparking 
self-examination  on  many  American 
college  campuses  as  well  as  in  the 
general  education  community,  that 
provided  the  final  impetus  for  the 
launching  of  a  BC  program  for  supe- 
rior students  in  1959. 

Now  celebrating  the  completion 
of  its  30th  year,  the  program  serves 
some  120  members  of  each  class — 
selected  on  the  basis  of  high  school 
standing  and  SAT  scores.  During 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the 
students  grapple  with  "The  Western 
Cultural  Tradition,"  a  seminar  de- 
voted to  reading,  discussing  and  writ- 
ing on  the  seminal  texts  of  Western 
civilization.  Then  comes  a  year  of  ad- 
vanced seminars  dealing  with  con- 
temporary culture,  and  then  the 
senior  thesis,  a  broadly  defined  proj- 
ect that  has  birthed  novels  and  op- 
eras as  well  as  studies  of  supercon- 
ductivity, cancer  research,  and  alco- 
holism in  families. 

Critical  to  the  entire  program  are 
small  classes  and  long  discussions 
among  students.  Says  Lynn  Ciuci  '91, 
an  English  and  philosophy  major, 
"One  class  I  took  was  on  Dostoyevsky. 
Among  the  students  in  class  was  a 
Russian  major  and  a  psychology 
major,  and  they  each  brought  their 
own  perspectives.  It  was  fascinating." 


"What  we  have  found  is  the  stu- 
dents respond  to  this  integrative, 
interdisciplinary  thinking,"  says  Jo- 
seph Appleyard,  SJ,  the  fourth  direc- 
tor since  the  program's  founding. 
"They  get  used  to  making  connec- 
tions between  different  fields  and 
disciplines,  different  ways  of  perceiv- 
ing something.  Through  this  exami- 
nation of  the  past  and  its  relationship 
to  the  present,  students  can  better 
understand  the  world  they  see  now 


and  will  see  after  college." 

Pamela  Davis  '74,  now  a  senior 
vice  presidentwith  Lehman  Brothers 
in  New  York,  credits  an  honors  thesis 
she  wrote  on  the  then-nascent  cable 
television  industry  with  aiding  her 
work  years  later  as  an  investment 
banker  looking  at  broadcast  compa- 
nies. But  more  important,  she  says,  is 
that  the  Honors  Program  "forced  you 
to  perform  at  a  higher  level"  because 
"it  seemed  to  me  the  professors  set 
higher  standards." 

Precisely,  says  English  professor 
and  founding  director  P.  Albert 
Duhamel.  The  Honors  Program,  he 
says,  both  reflected  and  anticipated 
Boston  College's  emergence  as  a 
modern,  select  university.  Through 


Honors  Program  directors  past  and  present:  (from  top  right)  P.  Albert  Duhamel  (1959-1963),  Albert 
Folkard  (1964-1981),  David  Gill,  SJ  (1981-1987),  and  Joseph  Appleyard,  SJ  (1987-present). 
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the  program,  he  points  out,  courses 
in  subjects  like  non-European  his- 
tory, Russian  and  calculus  were  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum.  The 
Honors  Program  also  pioneered  BC's 
efforts  to  find  talented  students  out- 
side Massachusetts.  "[In  1959]  we 
were  already  becoming  a  national 
university,"  Duhamel  says.  "We  were 
looking  at  students  from,  say,  a  Catho- 
lic high  school  in  Chicago." 

Vincent  McCarthy  '63,  a  Brighton 
native,  was  among  the  first  A&S 
Honors  students,  and  while  he  did 
not  choose  Boston  College  specifi- 
cally for  the  program,  he  quickly  grew 
to  enjoy  its  small  size  and  "intensity." 
He  also  found  the  content  of  some  of 
the  courses — Chinese  philosophy,  the 
Holocaust  and  comparisons  of  capi- 
talism and  Commu- 
nism— progressive 
and  far-sighted. 

"As  the  century  has 
gone  on,  these  have 
proved  to  be  real  is- 
sues, and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  the  Hon- 
ors Program  was 
dealing  with  them 
before  most  other 
colleges  did,"  says  Mc- 
Carthy, now  a  part- 
ner at  Hale  and  Dorr 
in  Boston. 

Over  the  years, 
one  hallmark  of  the 
program  has  been 
that  it  has  evolved 
even  as  it  has  stayed 
true  to  its  original 
goal  of  engaging  tal- 
ented students  in 
discussion  and  un- 
derstanding of  the 
great  questions  that 
face  humankind. 

The  evolution 
continues.  Fr.  Ap- 
plcyard  says  a  plan  is 
in  the  works  to  devise 
a  new  set  of  junior- 
year  seminars  on  the 


'Students  respond  to  this 

integrative,  interdisciplinary 

thinking.  They  get  used  to 

making  connections  between 

different  fields  and  disciplines, 

different  ways  of  perceiving 

something. ' 


tural  tradition.  "There  was  a  feeling 
that  we  simply  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
20th  century  in  the  second-year 
course  because  the  syllabus  is  so 
crowded.  We  also  have  been  aware, 


contemporary  state 
of  the  Western  cul- 


The  regimen 


Among  the  A&S  Honors  Program's  most  distinctive  features  are  its 
groundwork  two-year  course,  "The  Western  Cultural  Tradition,"  and  its 
senior  project  requirement.  What  follows  is  a  list  of  this  year's  freshman 
reading  requirements  and  the  titles  of  some  senior  theses  completed  in 
1990. 

Freshman  readings 

Homer,  The  Iliad or  The  Odyssey,  Aeschylus,  Oresteia;  Sophocles,  Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus  and  Antigone;  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  Medea  or  Bacchaer, 
Aristophanes,  Frogs  or  Clouds;  Plato,  The  Republic,  Apology and  Critcr, 
Aristotle,  selections  from  Ethics,  Politics  and  Poetics;  Vergil,  Aeneid; 
Dante,  The  Divine  Comedy,  Augustine,  Confessions;  Shakespeare,  one 
or  more  plays  each  semester;  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Job;  one  or  more  of 
the  Prophets;  selections  from  Psalmsanti  Proverbs;one  synoptic  Gospel; 
John  and  Romans 

Senior  writings 

"Third  World  Debt  Crisis:  Mexico";  "Politics  in  Shakespeare's  Great 
Tetralogy";  "Challenges  to  NATO  in  the  1990s";  "Mario  Vargas  Llosa: 
From  Novelist  to  Politician";  "Masquerade:  the  Deformed  Human  Being 
in  Literature  and  Film";  and  "Production  and  Purification  of  Wild  Type 
Asparate  Transcarbamoylase  Labeled  with  13C  Tyrosine."  Other  1990 
senior  projects  included  a  history  of  BC's  student  newspaper,  The 
Heights;  a  five-act  play,  and  a  multi-media  stage  production  starring 
robots  from  the  University's  Robotics  Laboratory. 

s.s 


of  course,  of  the  discussion  over  teach- 
ing the  Western  tradition,"  he  says. 
"The  idea  behind  the  new  seminars  is 
that  this  criticism  of  the  Western 
cultural  tradition  is  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself.  But  the  real  question  here 
is  how  we  prepare  students  to  live  just 
and  happy  lives  in  a  culture  where 
there  is  little  agreement  about  the 
meaning  of  those  terms." 

Another  planned  addition  is  a  cap- 
stone course  for  seniors,  Fr.  Ap- 
pleyard  says,  which  would  help  stu- 
dents assimilate  what  they  learn  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  program. 

Outside  the  classroom,  Fr.  Ap- 
pleyard  notes,  the  A&S  Honors  Pro- 
gram has  been  establishing  stronger 
ties  with  its  counterparts  in  Boston 
College's  other  undergraduate 
schools.  One  of  the 
more  conspicuous 
and  beneficial  ex- 
amples of  this  affili- 
ation is  the  two-year- 
old  First  Serve  pro- 
gram, in  which  fresh- 
men from  the  A&S 
and  Carroll  School  of 
Management  honors 
programs  participate 
in  a  special  orienta- 
tion session  that  in- 
cludes working  at  low- 
income  housing  sites 
in  Boston. 

Says  A&S  Dean  J. 
Robert  Barth,  SJ, 
"The  Honors  Pro- 
gram has  been  ajewel 
in  the  crown  for  Bos- 
ton College.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  its  suc- 
cess has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  exception- 
ally creative  directors, 
who  are  always  asking 
'How  can  we  make  it 
better?'" 


Sean  Smith  is  a  staff 
writer unth  the BC  Office 
of  Communications. 
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The  face  of 
AIDS 

An  evening  in  Walsh 
Hall,  a  doomed  young 
man,  and  questions 

BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

Peter  Vickery  is  ayoung  man  with 
a  buccaneer's  mustache.  His 
hair  is  short,  his  clothes  neat, 
his  voice  clear  and  calm  as  he  sits 
among  nine  students  one  evening  in 
Walsh  Hall.  A  volunteer  for  the  Bos- 
ton AIDS  Action  Committee,  he's  at 
BC  by  invitation  of  University  Hous- 
ing's popular  Residential  Curriculum 
Program,  which  over  the  past  year 
has  brought  presentations  on  alco- 
hol, women's  issues,  social  service, 
black  history,  and  AIDS  to  the  resi- 
dence halls. 

"These  issues  are  of  genuine  con- 
cern," says  Housing  Director  Bob 
Capalbo,  "and  many  are  matters  that 
studentsjust  aren't  comfortable  bring- 
ing up  in  class." 

The  AIDS  program  included  a 
fundraiser  for  victims,  and  presenta- 
tions from  medical  personnel,  legal 


experts  and  men 
and  women  who 
suffer  from  AIDS — 
their  purpose  to 
dispel  myths  about 
the  disease.  Vickery, 
a  homosexual  and 
former  drug  addict, 
is  one  of  the  victims. 
He  is  28  years  old. 
He  tells  the  stu- 
dents that  he  was  di- 
agnosed five  years 
ago  as  having  AIDS- 
related  complex,  or 
ARC.  He  thought 
he  had  the  flu;  he 
had  spinal  menin- 
gitis. He  would  have 
it  again.  He  describes  his  immune 
system  as  "a  mess."  He  says,  "The 
truth  is  that  you  all  are  more  of  a 
threat  to  me  than  I  am  to  you.  A  cold 
could  kill  me." 

He  describes  the  AIDS  virus.  Its 
"peculiar  genius,"  he  says,  is  that  it 
attacks  the  immune  system.  AIDS 
sufferers  don't  die  of  AIDS,  he  says, 
but  of  "opportunistic"  diseases  in- 
cluding pneumonia,  cancer  and  tu- 
berculosis. 

Vickery  details  the  course  of  his 
disease  since  diagnosis.  He  names  13 
friends  who  have  died.  He  charts  his 
own  days:  talks  like  this  one,  other 
volunteer  work,  conservation  of  his 
energies,  monitoring  of  his  health. 
Before  he  turns  30,  he  tells  the  silent 
students,  he  expects  to  be  dead.  "I'm 
here  to  be  honest  with  you,"  he  says. 
"The  only  way  that  AIDS  will  ever  be 
defeated  is  through  honesty."  He 
invites  questions. 

A  pause.  No  one  speaks. 
"What  is  the  HIV  virus?"  pipes  a 
quiet  girl  in  a  corner.  Vickery  has 
already  answered  the  question,  but 
he  answers  it  again.  Then  more  ques- 
tions come. 

"When  does  HIV  become  AIDS?" 
"How  long  can  you  live  with  the 
virus?" 

"Did  you  practice  safe  sex?" 
"No.  I  was  a  fool,"  says  Vickery. 


"Did  you  go  out  with  girls?"  an- 
other girl  asks  shyly. 

"Is  a  condom  enough  protection?" 

"Can  you  get  AIDS  from  someone 
bleeding  on  you?  Throwing  up  on 
you?  Spitting  on  you?"The  questioner 
is  a  slight,  intense  young  woman  who 
explains  that  she  is  a  nursing  student 
and  is  worried  about  patient  contact. 

"It's  the  passage  of  semen  and 
blood  that  can  kill  you,"  says  Vickery 
patiently.  "You  all  are  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Some  or  all  of  you  are  sexually 
active.  Abstinence  or  condom  use 
will  save  your  lives.  I  don't  mean  to 
embarrass  you  by  talking  about  sex, 
but  that's  what  this  disease  is  all  about. 
In  America  we  sell  cars  with  sex,  we 
sell  chewing  gum  with  sex.  But  people 
are  afraid  to  talk  openly  about  sex. 
That  doesn't  make  any  sense — espe- 
cially when  sex  can  kill  you." 

"Do  marriage  blood  tests  screen 
for  the  virus?"  asks  a  heretofore  silent 
young  man. 

"Does  your  family  know  you  have 
AIDS?" 

"Do  they  know  you  are  gay?" 

"Do  AIDS  patients  face  much  dis- 
crimination?" 

"How  can  you  tell  if  your  lover  has 
AIDS?" 

"You  can't,"  Vickery  replies.  Absti- 
nence or  condoms  are  the  only  pro- 
tection against  the  disease,  he  says 
again.  "When  you  have  sex  with  some- 
one," he  tells  the  students,  "you're 
having  sex  with  everyone  they  ever 
had  sex  with." 

Vickery  has  been  talking  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Rain  hammers  the  window. 

"Tell  your  friends  what  I  told  you," 
says  Vickery.  "You  people  are  at  risk. 
You  will  have  friends  who  die  from 
this  disease.  You  might  die  from  it. 
Tell  people  about  prevention,  about 
paying  attention  to  this." 

Vickery,  whose  energies  flag  eas- 
ily, is  tired,  and  he  says  so,  gently.  The 
students  rise  and  mill  about.  Three  of 
them  shake  his  hand  and  thank  him. 
Within  a  couple  of  minutes  he  is 
alone.  He  picks  up  his  backpack  and 
leaves. 
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"BC  has  been  uniquely  blessed"— Flynn  and  Fr.  Monan  at  the  August  press 
conference,  and  Flynn  as  captain  of  the  1938  football  squad. 


End  of  an  era 


Bill  Flynn  to  retire  from  athletic  director's  post 


W 


illiam  }.  Flynn  '39,  who  in  his 
33  years  as  Boston  College's 
athletic  director  has  become 
synonymous  with  BC's  sports  pro- 
grams, will  be  stepping  down  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1990-91  academic 
year.  At  a  Conte  Forum  press  confer- 
ence in  August,  Flynn,  75,  reflected 
on  a  tenure  that  saw  extraordinary 
expansion  in  BC's  athletics  program 
and  the  construction  of  virtually  every 
campus  athletic  facility — from  Shea 
Field  to  the  recently  completed  Conte 
Forum.  "For  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  I've  been  trying  to  find  excuses 
to  stay  another  year,"  Flynn  said,  re- 
ferring to  facilities  construction,  "so  I 
have  run  out  of  excuses." 

"Boston  ( College  has  been  uniquely 
blessed  in  having  Bill  Flynn  as  our 
athletic  director,"  said  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ.  "Bill 


brought  to  his  position  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  academic  mission  of 
the  University  and  an  intense  appre- 
ciation of  the  excitement  and  vitality 
sports  can  bring  to  a  young  person's 
development.  To  many,  Bill  has  been 
trusted  friend,  skillful  executive, 
imaginative  builder  and  pillar  of  in- 
tegrity." 

An  outstanding  student-athlete  at 
BC,  Flynn  served  with  the  FBI  before 
returning  to  the  University  in  1945, 
where  he  taught  in  the  Mathematics 
Department  for  five  years  and  was  an 
assistant  football  coach.  He  was 
named  executive  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1952,  and 
athletic  director  in  1957.  In  1979  the 
University's  recreation  center  was 
named  in  Flynn's  honor,  the  only 
time  BC  has  named  a  building  after  a 
current  employee. 


Flynn's  tenure  has  been  marked 
by  the  expansion  of  scholarship  and 
non-scholarship  athletic  activities  and 
emphasis  on  high  academic  standards 
for  athletes.  Boston  College  was  re- 
cently cited  as  one  of  12  Division  I-A 
colleges  to  graduate  more  than  70 
percent  of  scholarship  football  play- 
ers, and  the  graduation  rate  is  similar 
for  other  sports.  In  1984  Flynn  helped 
found  the  Office  of  Learning  Re- 
sources for  Student  Athletes,  which 
provides  academic  advisement, 
monitoring  and  support  services  to 
the  University's  nearly  800  varsity 
athletes. 

Flynn's  national  stature  won  him 
election  as  president  of  the  NCAA  in 
1979,  onlv  the  second  athletic  direc- 
tor  to  be  chosen  for  that  post.  His  last 
major  assignment  will  be  to  align 
BC's  independent  football  program 
with  a  conference. 

A  search  for  Flynn's  successor  will 
be  headed  by  trustee  William  F. 
Connell  '59,  and  Vice  President  for 
Human  Resources  Leo  V.  Sullivan. 
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Wallace  Carroll  28 

BCs  most  generous  benefactor  is  dead  at  age  82 


Industrialist  Wallace  E.  Carroll,  for 
whom  BCs  Carroll  School  of 
Management  was  named,  died  on 
September  29  in  Illinois  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  The  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Katy  Industries,  he  was  82. 

Mr.  Carroll,  a  1928  graduate,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
from  1972  to  1974,  and  served  on 
that  group's  predecessor,  the  Board 
of  Directors.  In  1989  he  and  his  family 
committed  $10  million  to  Boston 
College,  the  largest  private  gift  ever 
made  to  the  University.  Later  that 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  School  of  Manage- 
ment, the  school  was  named  for  Mr. 
Carroll. 

"Wallace  Carroll,"  said  University 
PresidentJ.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  "was 
one  of  Boston  College's  most  loyal 
and  long-standing  friends.  Wallace 
Carroll  was  one  of  the  earliest  Boston 
College  graduates  to  systematically 
build  and  lead  a  large,  diversified 
business  enterprise.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  committed  to  producing 
economic  benefits  rather  than  reap- 
ing their  personal  rewards.  A  busi- 
ness leader  and  philanthropist,  he 
remained  a  private 
man  intensely  dedi- 
cated to  the  circle 
that  formed  his  ex- 
tended family."  BC, 
said  the  president, 
"has  lost  one  of  its 
loyal  graduates.  As 
trustee,  counselor, 
benefactor,  he  al- 
ways stood  ready  to 
help  and  never  seek 
recognition.  His 
responses  were  al- 
ways those  of  a  son 
to  an  alma  mater." 

CSOM        Dean 
John  J.  Neuhauser 
said,  "Wallace  Car- 
Wallace  E.  Carroll 


roll  was  an  enormously  gifted  and 
generous  man.  Few  alumni  of  any  in- 
stitution have  so  tangibly  shown  an 
abiding  interest  in  their  alma  mater 
through  generosity  expressed  along 
so  many  dimensions.  This  warm  af- 
fection has  happily  spread  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  in  the 
Wallace  E.  Carroll  School  of  Manage- 
ment— students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators— are  proud  to  bear  an 
adopted  name  and  are  committed  to 
continuing  the  legacy  of  this  thought- 
ful, committed  industrial  leader." 

The  son  of  a  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts, blacksmith,  Mr.  Carroll  worked 
as  a  laborer  while  attending  BC.  He 
later  pursued  graduate  studies  in  busi- 
ness at  MIT,  Harvard,  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Northwestern. 

Mr.  Carroll  worked  for  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  before  joining  a 
gage  manufacturing  company  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1934. 
Two  years  later  he  founded  Size 
Control  Co.,  a  Chicago-based  gage 
manufacturing  concern  that  soon 
prospered  by  supplying  the  war  ef- 
fort with  machine  parts. 

Mr.  Carroll  acquired  other  metals 
and  machine  con- 
cerns, which  com- 
prise the  core  of 
Katy  Industries, 
Inc.,  a  conglomer- 
ate of  more  than 
43  companies  and 
divisions  formed 
in  1970.  He  was 
also  chairman 
emeritus  of  CRL, 
Inc.,  a  firm  pri- 
vately held  by  the 
Carroll  family. 

Mr.  Carroll 
participated  in 
U.S.  government 
trade  missions  and 
served     on     the 


boards  of  the  Sonntag  Foundation 
for  Cancer  Research,  the  Chicago 
Boys  Club,  DePaul  University,  the 
American  Ireland  Fund,  and  Catho- 
lic Charities.  He  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Boston  College  and 
DePaul  University. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Leila; 
three  sons,  Wallace  E.,  Jr.,  '66,  Denis 
H.  '64,  and  Barry  J.  '65;  a  daughter, 
Leila  Carroll  Johnson;  and  18  grand- 
children. 

Quality  and  diversity 
make  for  strong 
entering  class 

The  first  class  of  freshmen  in  the 
1990s  is  markedly  multicultural 
and  highly  qualified  academi- 
cally, with  76  percent  of  the  class 
members  finishing  in  the  top  10  per- 
cent of  their  high  school  classes,  and 
25  percent  scoring  above  1270  on 
their  SAT  exams. 

"This  was  a  superb  recruiting  year 
for  BC,  which  now  operates  in  a  very 
competitive  niche,"  said  Dean  for 
Enrollment  Management  Robert  Lay. 
The  1990  edition  of  Barron 's  Profile  of 
American  Colleges  ranked  Boston  Col- 
lege in  its  top  "Most  Competitive" 
category  in  admitting  students  (see 
Fall  Journal). 

While  the  national  pool  of  poten- 
tial college  students  is  dropping  and 
will  continue  to  drop  for  two  more 
years,  this  year  BC  received  12,403 
applications — nearly  six  for  each  of 
the  2,127  enrollees  in  the  Class  of 
1994.  "We're  more  than  holding  our 
own  in  a  perilous  and  uncertain  pe- 
riod," Lay  said. 

"Our  approach,"  he  added,  "is  to 
strike  a  balance  of  several  factors  in 
recruitment:  a  national  student  body 
and  a.  commitment  to  Boston;  an  ad- 
herence to  Jesuit  teaching  traditions 
and  excellence  in  research;  and  aca- 
demic challenge  for  superb  students 
and  for  those  who  have  superior  po- 
tential to  flower  during  college.  The 
Class  of  1994,  I  think,  is  balanced 
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Working  the  floor  of  the  Conte  Forum,  A&S  Dean  J.  Robert  Barth,  SJ,  greets  a  young  member  of  a 
freshman  family  prior  to  orientation  for  the  2,127  members  of  the  Class  of  1994. 


along  those  lines." 

Lay  noted  that  one  in  five  students 
in  the  class  "represents  a  culture  dif- 
ferent from  the  culture  of  the  white 
American  majority."  These  include 
368  American  minority  students  (17.3 
percent  of  the  class)  and  89  interna- 
tional students  (4.2  percent)  from  32 
countries.  "It's  a  milestone  in  the 
achievement  of  a  heterogeneous  stu- 
dent body,"  said  Lay.  "It's  a  step  for- 
ward, a  step  toward  the  new  shape  of 
the  country  and  of  the  world." 

He  also  noted  that  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  freshman  class  is 
from  Massachusetts.  "For  a  national 
institution,  that  number  of  local  stu- 
dents is  just  about  right,"  he  said, 
comparing  BC's  percentage  with 
Harvard's  25  percent.  "We  are  trying 
to  maintain  our  connection  and  iden- 
tification with  local  students  at  the 
same  time  that  we  mature  as  a  na- 
tional university.  [The  class  is  drawn 
from  47  states.]  I'm  happy  with  that 
ratio." 


NEWSNOTES 


■  Board  names  chair,  trustees 

John  M.  Connors,  Jr.  '63,  president 
of  the  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors  and 
Cosmopulos  advertising  firm,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees  at  the  group's 
annual  meeting  in  September.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  A.  Vanderslice  '53. 
Also  elected  board  officers  were 
Geoffrey  T.  Boisi  '69,  vice  chairman, 
and  Edward  M.  O'Flaherty,  SJ,  '59, 
secretary.  Boisi  is  a  general  partner 
with  Goldman  Sachs,  and  Fr.  Flaherty 
is  president  of  the  Weston  School  of 
Theology. 

Appointed  to  the  board  at  the 
meeting  were  four  new  members: 
John  P.  Giuggio  '51,  vice  chairman  of 
The  Boston  Globe  Newspaper  Co.; 
Robert  Murray  '62,  vice  president  of 
the  chairman's  office  of  the  Gillette 
Co.;  Nicholas  S.  Rashford,  SJ,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Joseph's  University;  and 
Sylvia  Quarles  Simmons,   PhD'9(), 


senior  vice  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corp. 

■  Parlez  vous  management? 

The  Carroll  School  of  Management 
has  begun  a  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency requirement  for  its  under- 
graduate students  beginning  with  this 
year's  freshman  class.  The  new  re- 
quirement, which  recognizes  the  in- 
creasingly international  scope  of 
American  business,  is  similar  to  one 
that  already  exists  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  mandating  that 
students  demonstrate  proficiency  at 
the  intermediate  level  in  a  modern 
foreign  language  or  a  classical  lan- 
guage. While  international  business 
is  an  increasingly  important  area  of 
the  economy,  foreign  language  re- 
quirements remain  rare  in  under- 
graduate business  schools. 

■  Campanella  to  step  down 

Francis  B.  Campanella,  executive  vice 
president  at  Boston  College  for  18 
years,  will  resign  his  position  in  Au- 
gust 1991  and  rejoin  the  CSOM  fac- 
ulty, of  which  he  was  a  member  prior 
to  being  tapped  for  the  EVP  post  by 
President  Monan  in  1973.  "I've  al- 
ways enjoyed  teaching,"  he  said,  "and 
I'm  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  schol- 
arly work  and  writing.  Eighteen  years 
is  a  long  time  and  I  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  University  as  well  to 
experience  a  different  managerial 
touch."  Campanella  is  credited  with 
directing  BC's  advancements  in  tech- 
nology, salaries  and  minority  reten- 
tion programs,  among  many  areas. 
His  plans  were  announced  at  the 
annual  Faculty  Convocation,  where 
he  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
some  500  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administration. 


■  Ford  funds  diversity 

Boston  College  has  received  a 
$100,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation to  sustain  multicultural  diver- 
sity and   improve   race   relations 
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through  a  series  of  faculty,  curricu- 
lum and  residential  life  programs. 
BC  was  one  of  19  colleges  chosen 
from  among  105  institutions  invited 
to  submit  funding  applications.  The 
first  phase  of  the  grant  program  will 
concentrate  on  faculty  development 
and  the  design  or  revision  of  courses. 
Another  major  thrust  of  the  BC]  plan 
is  in  the  area  of  residential  life,  where 
University  faculty  will  examine  levels 
of  intercultural  awareness  and  ex- 
change in  student  residences. 


■  Students  launch  retreat  group 

A  small,  informal  retreat-planning 
group  led  by  BC  students  and  a  Uni- 
versity chaplain  has  evolved  into  the 
Salt  and  Light  Company,  a  program 
involving  65  Boston  College  students 
who  plan  religious  retreats  for  class- 
mates and  local  teenagers.  Estab- 


lished  a  year  ago,  the  group  has  grown 
from  a  core  group  of  seven  students 
and  is  led  by  Assistant  Chaplain  Greg 
Zlevor.  The  program's  name  is  taken 
from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  "You  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  .  .  .  and  the  light 
of  the  world.  . .  your  light  must  shine 
in  the  sight  of  all,  so  that,  seeing  your 
good  works,  they  may  give  praise  to 
your  God  in  Heaven." 


■  Forum  to  study 
Jesuit  education 

The  National  Seminar  on  Jesuit 
Education  has  been  established  in 
order  to  address  major  issues  affect- 
ing the  apostolate  of  American  Jesuit 
higher  education.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  1 0  American  Jesuit  provinces  and 
the  Association  ofjesuit  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  seminar,  according 
to  BC  associate  professor  of  philoso- 


phy and  seminar  member  James 
Bernauer,  SJ,  will  provide  "a  national 
frame"  for  discussion.  "It  will  widen 
the  conversation ,"  he  said,  "and  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  be  nostalgic  for 
a  frozen  tradition.  Jesuit  universities 
are  really  places  of  pilgrimage,  jour- 
neys to  sacred  places;  to  me  the  na- 
tional seminar  promises  to  be  a  rich 
continuation  of  that  pilgrimage  tra- 
dition." 


■  Kelley  is  Nurse  of  the  Year 

A  member  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
faculty  has  been  named  Nurse  of  the 
Year  for  1990  by  the  American  Nurses 
Association  and  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Assistant  Professor  Susan  Kelley  was 
recognized  for  her  work  in  the  area 
of  delivering  care  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren in  emergency  rooms  and  for 
development  of  a  training  course  for 
emergency  room  nurses.  a 


ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVANCE— A  building  dedication  and  a  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  marked  the  kickoff  of  the  Ignatian  Year  at  Boston  College,  celebrating  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society.  Above,  a  view  of  the  Mass, 
celebrated  on  the  O'Neill  Plaza.  Prior  to  the  Mass,  one  of  the  Hillside  student  residences  was  dedicated  as  Ignacio  Hall,  a  tribute  to  the  six  Jesuits  and  their 
two  companions  who  were  slain  last  year  at  the  University  of  Central  America  in  El  Salvador.  The  name  recalls  St.  Ignatius  as  well  as  one  of  the  murder  victims, 
Ignacio  Ellacuria,  SJ,  rector  of  the  Salvadoran  university  and  chief  spokesman  for  the  institution  and  the  ideals  of  its  Jesuit  faculty.  "The  act  of  naming  a 
University  residence  is  not  simply  an  honor  to  others,''  Fr.  Monan  told  a  gathering  at  the  naming  ceremony.  "It  is  essentially  to  convey  a  message  of  admiration 
of  the  people  whose  lives  we  celebrate  and  a  message  of  inspiration,  both  to  the  University  and  to  the  young  men  and  women  who  will  reside  here." 
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Hail  to  the  chiefs 

Five  BC  graduates  have  recently 
been  named  college  presi- 
dents. The  chief  officers  and 
their  institutions  are  John 
Agresto  '67,  St.  John's  College 
(New  Mexico);  Maria  Loehr 
PhD'88,  SND,  Notre  Dame 
College  of  Ohio;  Matthew  J. 
QuinnPhD'72,  Carroll  College 
(Montana) ;  Carol  A.  Smith  '65, 
PhD'77,  Mater  Dei  College 
(New  York);  BlendaJ.  Wilson 
PhD'79,  chancellor,  University 
of  Michigan  at  Dearborn. 


Dollars  for  scholars 

BC  faculty  received  more  research  grant  funding  for  scholarly 
projects  in  1989-90  than  in  anyyear  since  1976 — the  earliest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available.  In  1989-90,  118  projects  were 
funded,  for  a  total  value  of  $13.7  million,  a  42  percent  gain  over 
the  previous  year's  $9.6  million.  Among  academic  departments 
Chemistry  took  the  lead,  as  it  has  for  the  last  three  years,  with  24 
grants  valued  at  $2.3  million.  The  single  largest  grant,  $648,000 
from  the  Air  Force,  went  to  Physics  Professor  Robert  Carovillano 
and  his  lab  for  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year  study  titled  "The 
Earth's  Radiation  Belts,  Auroral  Zones  and  Polar  Caps:  Particle 
Models,  Event  Studies  and  Effects  on  Materials." 


^ 


The  Book  of 
Sullivans 

Careful  analysis  of  the  95,677 
entries — from  Aalfs,  M.  Linden 
'87,  all  the  way  to  Zywiak, 
Christine  A. '69 — in  the  new 
1990  edition  of  the  Alumni  Di- 
rectory has  moved  the  BCM 
staff  to  make  the  following 
awards: 

■  The  Typesetter's  Friend  Award: 
To  the  Sullivans,  who  occupy 
almost  six  pages.  Honorable 
mention  goes  to  the  Murphy 
clan,  with  nearly  five  pages  of 
entries. 


■  The  Not  that  Eddie  Murphy 

Award:  Jointly  awarded  to  14 
"Eddie"  Murphys  and  14  John 
Kennedys — including  two  John 
F.  Kennedys.  The  long  list  of 
honorable  mentions  in  this 
category  includes  five  "Char- 
lie" Browns,  three  Michael 
Jordans,  three  "Dick"  Tracys, 
three  John  Lennons,  two  Laura 
("Twin  Peaks")  Palmers,  two 
Grace  Kellys,  twojames  Joyces, 
and  onejames  Carter,  William 
McKinley,  William  Harrison, 
James  Polk,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Robert  Young,  James  Dean, 
Jane  Eyre,  Mary  Shelley,  Wil- 
liam F.  Cody,  Theodore  "Ted" 


Collector's  item 

The  Boston  College  Art  Gallery  is  no  more.  The 
Devlin  Hall  facility  is  now  known  as  the  Boston 
College  Museum  of  Art  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  houses  a  permanent  collection.  That  col- 
lection includes  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  European  paintings  and  drawings,  nine- 
teenth-century American  landscapes,  Japanese 
prints  in  the  Morrissey  Collection,  the  Hicks  Col- 
lection of  Western  fans,  and  Flemish  tapestries 
from  the  Hearst  and  Fuller  collections.  The  newly 
dubbed  museum  is  hosting  a  photographic  ex- 
hibit through  December  7,  1990,  and  "Goya  and 
the  Satirical  Print"  beginning  in  January. 


Williams  (Jr.,  to  be  accurate), 
"Larry"  Bird,  Carl  Lewis,  and 
"Marge"  Simpson. 

■  The  Alert  the  Development 

Office  Award:  To  one  Lira,  a 
couple  of  Dollers,  a  Franck, 
two  Pounds  (plus  five 
Schillings),  a  Rubel,  two  Yen, 
three  Bills  and  37  Coynes.  In 
other  financial  news,  Golds 
were  up  from  11  in  1985  (the 
last  previous  directory  edition) 
to  13,  while  Silvers  also  in- 
creased, from  1 1  to  15. 

■  The  I  Bleed  Maroon  and  Gold 

Award:  To  the  graduates  (you 
know  who  you  are)  who  live  in 


Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania; 
Eagle  Nest,  New  Mexico;  Eagle, 
Michigan;  and  Eagle  River, 
Alaska. 

■  The  Loneliest  Eagle  Award 
(Domestic  Category):  To  the  1 2 

graduates  who  live  in  Wyoming 
and  the  31  who  reside  in  the 
Dakotas(14intheNorth,  17  in 
the  South). 

■  The  Loneliest  Eagle  Award 
(Export  Category):  To  the  men 

and  women  who  are  the  only 
Boston  College  graduates  in 
31  countries  ranging,  alpha- 
betically, from  Algeria  to  Zim- 
babwe. 
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Sincerest  greetings 
and  salutations 

"Dear  Mr.  Sj: 
As  a  fellow  executive,  you 
no  doubt  have  acquired 
an  appreciation  for  the 
very  best  that  life  has  to 
offer.  That's  why  I'm 
sending  you  a  copy  of  our 
book  on  ..." 
From  a  "personalized"  direct  mar- 
ket mailing  received  by  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ 


Pulling  rank 


The  1990  edition  of  Barron's 
Profile  of  American  Colleges,  a 
leading  authority  for  college- 
bound  high  school  students, 
has  ranked  Boston  College 
among  44  institutions  that  are 
"Most  Competitive"  in  admit- 
ting students.  The  group  in- 
cludes the  Ivies,  select  liberal 
arts  colleges,  and,  among 
Catholic  colleges,  Georgetown 
and  Notre  Dame.  The  ranking 
takes  into  account  the  SAT 
scores  and  high  school  class 
standing  of  enrolled  freshmen. 
"As  a  just  reflection  of  the 
quality  of  education  offered 
here,  it's  a  blessing,"  said  En- 
rollment Management  Dean 
Robert  Lay,  "but  it  also  means 
that  the  University  must  work 
harder  to  attract  and  enroll  top 
students,  who  are  now  consid- 
ering BC  among  other  prestig- 
ious colleges  and  universities." 


Hot  ticket 

Boston  College  Law  School 
received  5,958  applications  for 
260  places  in  its  1990-91  first- 
year  class,  placing  it  among  the 
top  10  law  schools  in  the  coun- 
try in  terms  of  admission  appli- 
cations. Acting  Dean  Robert 
Smith  attributed  the  popular- 
ity of  the  school  to  a  range  of 
factors  that  included  a  U.S.  Nexvs 
&World  Report  top-20  ranking 
last  spring,  the  enthusiastic 
involvement  of  alumni  as  men- 
tors to  current  students,  and 
the  growing  reputation  of  the 
University  itself.  "If  you  look  at 
the  top  law  schools  in  the  coun- 
try," he  said,  "you'll  see  that 
you  really  can '  t  have  a  great  law 
school  unless  it  is  attached  to  a 
great  university.  We're  seen  as 
a  school  on  the  rise  in  the  same 
way  that  the  University  itself  is 
moving  up." 


Dial  "B"  for  biology 

A  thoroughly  disagreeable  BC 
undergraduate  tradition — wait- 
ing in  long  lines  for  several 
hours  in  order  to  drop  and  add 
courses — is  on  its  way  out.  Us- 


The  leisure  class? 

Along  with  SAT  and  class  rank  and  geographical  information 
on  this  year's  2, 127  freshmen  (see  On  Campus),  theOfficeof 
Undergraduate  Admission  report  on  the  Class  of  '94  noted 
60  presidents  of,  and  819  members  in,  National  Honor 
Society  chapters,  127  class  presidents,  1 1 1  dancers,  352  band 
members,  115  newspaper  editors,  67  student  council  presi- 
dents, 551  varsity  captains  (and  945  varsity  athletes),  182 
yearbook  editors,  122  presidents  of  service  organizations, 
211  vocalists,  352  instrumentalists,  250  drama  club  mem- 
bers— and  award  winners  in  science  (187),  art  (200),  lan- 
guage (322),  history  (142)  and  community  service  (244). 


ing  a  com- 
puterized 
system  de- 
veloped by 
the  Uni- 
versity, 
700  politi- 
cal science 
majors 
were  able 
to  drop 
and  add 
fall  semes- 
ter courses 
from  their 
homes  by 
using  a 
touchtone 
telephone — a  convenience 
that  will  be  available  to  all  stu- 
dents in  time  for  spring  regis- 
tration. The  system,  called  U- 
DIAL,  is  one  of  a  series  of  infor- 
mation innovations  BC  has 
inaugurated,  including  U- 
VIEW,  which  enables  students 
to  check  their  academic  and  fi- 
nancial records  using  an  auto- 
mated teller  machine.  "These 
technologies  are  naturals  for 
students — they  love  ATMs  and 
telephones,"  said  Registrar 
Louise  Lonabocker.  "But  these 
systems  also  help  students  get 
the  answers  they  need  faster, 
easier  and  with  less  frustration . 
Now,  instead  of  making  friends 
on  drop-add  lines,  they'll  be 
making  friends  in  the  class- 
room." 

Comings  &  Goings 

Peter  C.   McKenzie  '75,   has 

been  named  financial  vice 
president,  replacing  John  R. 
Smith,  who  has  retired  after  20 
years  at  that  post.  Smith  will 
remain  as  treasurer  through 
May  1991.  McKenzie  was  most 
recently  financial  vice  president 
at  Tufts  University. 

Nancy  Netzer,  a  curator  of 
European  decorative  arts  and 
sculpture  at  Boston's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Boston 
College  Museum  of  Art. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BYEVZEN  HOLAS 
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Where  we've  been:  the  Boston  College  story 

University  Historian  Charles  F.  Donovan,  SJ,  33,  is  the  author  of  the  recently  published  "History  of  Boston 
College:  From  the  Beginnings  to  1990.  "  The  book  is  composed  of  an  abridged  version  of  "A  History  of  Boston 
College"  (1947)  by  the  late  David  Dunigan,  SJ,  and  a  new  post-war  history.  A  former  academic  vice  president 
at  Boston  College,  Fr.  Donovan  wrote  most  of  the  new  book  with  Paul  FitzGerald,  SJ,  a  former  dean,  University 
archivist  and  University  secretary  who  died  in  1987.  Fr.  Donovan  spoke  with  Sean  Smith,  a  staff  writer  in  the 
BC  Office  of  Communications. 


BCM:  What  was  the  most  difficult  part 
of  writing  the  new  history? 

DONOVAN:  The  only  thing  that  I 
could  have  wished  differently  was  that 
someone  had  told  me  when  I  joined 
the  BC  staff  in  1948  that  I  was  going 
to  be  University  historian,  because  I 
would  have  saved  documents  and 
urged  everyone  to  do  so.  I  don't  think 
that  we  should  take  great  pride  at  this 
institution  in  our  sense  of  history.  We 
were  founded  in  1863,  yet  our  ar- 
chives are  about  15  years  old.  I  can  go 
to  Yale  and  read  an  account  of  an 
important  faculty  meeting  in  1828, 
but  you  can't  do  that  here,  not  even 
for,  say,  1952.  We've  been  very  lax. 
The  recording  of  the  thinking  of  the 
faculty,  and  of  the  business  that  comes 
up  year  after  year — that's  part  of  the 
history  of  the  institution. 


BCM:  Do  you  think  there  was  a  key 
historical  moment  for  Boston  College 
during  its  modern  history? 

DONOVAN:  Probably  the  presidency 
[1958-68]  of  Fr.  [Michael  P.]  Walsh. 
Fr.  Walsh  came  to  the  office  with  an 
articulated  and  aggressive  campaign 
for  the  elevation  of  Boston  College 
into  an  academic  force.  I  think  Fr. 
Walsh  and  his  agenda,  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  veterans  had  come 
back  and  the  institution  was  growing, 
I  think  that  was  a  critical  juncture. 
Certainly,  Fr.  [W.  Seavey]  Joyce 
[president  from  1968-72]  continued 
Fr.  Walsh's  agenda  and  [current 
University  president]  Fr.  Monan  has 
brought  us  to  heights  Fr.  Walsh  hardly 
dreamed  of.  We  are  so  much  more 


prosperous  now  than  when  Fr.  Walsh 
was  struggling  to  raise  us  by  our 
bootstraps,  but  our  dramatic  accel- 
eration in  academic  and  scholarly 
strength  began  under  Fr.  Walsh. 


BCM:  From  a  personal  perspective, 
was  there  anything  that  was  difficult 
for  you  to  write  about? 

DONOVAN:  Not  more  painful  than 
it  was  to  live  through.  I  suppose  the 
only  time  I  was  not  happy  coming  to 
work  in  the  morning  was  during  the 
student  strike  [of  1970].  That  was 
because  everything  was  up  in  the  air. 
You  didn't  know  what  building  might 
be  taken  over,  your  secretaries  were 
upset  and  nervous.  As  academic  vice 
president,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  it. 
But  I  was  reading  in  the  papers  at  the 
time  that  they  had  rifles  up  in  Cor- 
nell, and  at  Columbia!  There  was 
nothing  like  that  here!  It  was  child's 
play  compared  to  what  was  happen- 
ing elsewhere,  gentlemanly.  Yet  we 
had  been  so  used  to  equanimity  that 
to  us  it  was  a  big  deal.  Writing  about 
it,  yes,  you  have  to  say  we  were  dis- 
rupted, and  the  faculty  were  upset, 
they  felt  left  out.  It  wasn't  exactly 
h  appy  to  write  about,  because  it  wasn '  t 
a  happy  period. 

There  was  a  newspaper  cartoon 
from  that  time  which  I'd  have  loved 
to  have  been  able  to  get  for  the  book. 
It  showed  the  Tower  Building  and  a 
huge  eagle  on  top  of  it,  and  a  tear 
dropping  out  of  the  eye  of  the  eagle. 
That  was  the  way  a  lot  of  our  friends, 
a  lot  of  our  alumni,  felt. 


BCM:  How  did  you  deal  with  contro- 
versial portions  of  BC  s  modern 
history? 

DONOVAN:  In  as  straightforward  a 
manner  as  possible.  For  example,  the 
problems  between  [Professor  of 
Theology]  Mary  Daly  and  the  Univer- 
sity are  recorded,  and  some  of  the 
problems  we  had  in  athletics,  and 
some  of  the  faculty  questioning  of 
that.  I  don't  think,  for  another  ex- 
ample, that  there  is  any  whitewash- 
ing or  failure  to  indicate  the  prob- 
lems that  Fr.  Joyce  had. 

I  think  Fr.  FitzGerald  and  I  tended 
to  realize  we'd  been  involved  in  the 
events  we  were  discussing.  I  think 
that  perhaps  if  we  were  writing  about 
a  different  university,  we  might  have 
given  sharper  judgments.  I  also  tend 
to  be  an  optimistic  person.  I  don't 
mean  that  I'm  uncritical,  but  I  may 
take  a  slightly  rosy  view  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  history. 


BCM:  The  history  of  BC  is  for  the  most 
part  a  history  of  men.  Who  do  you 
think  were  the  women  who  had  the 
greatest  impact? 

DONOVAN:  Well,  she  wasn't  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  but  you  would 
certainly  have  to  say  Mrs.  Vincent  P. 
Roberts — we  always  knew  her  by  that 
name — who  was  president  of  the 
Philomatheia  Club  for  more  than  50 
years,  was  a  godmother  to  the  institu- 
tion. It's  hard  for  us  to  think  now  of 
the  importance  of  a  Boston  College 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  but  it  was  a  very 
helpful  group.  And  Mrs.  Roberts,  who 
lived  light  across  the  street  from 
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Campion  Hall,  became 
sort  of  a  role  model  for 
the  women  faculty  and 
students  in  the  School 
of  Education,  in  social 
matters  as  well  as  moral 
and  spiritual. 

Another  person  of 
unique  qualities  and  in- 
fluence was  Rita  Kelle- 
her,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  from  1948  to 
1967. 1  worked  with  her 
in  the  1950s  when  I  was 
dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  and  recog- 
nized her  as  a  person  of 
very  wide  university  in- 
terests and  high  ideals. 
Yet  she  wasn't  a  marti- 
net or  a  disciplinarian, 
but  a  good  administra- 
tor. 

For  someone  who  was 
only  here  for  eight 
years — from  1952  to 
1960 — it's  amazing  how 
much  influence  [School 
of  Education  Director  of 
Laboratory  Experi- 
ences] Marie  Gearan 
had.  She  was  a  woman  | 
of  unbelievable  gra-  § 
ciousness  and  charm,  - 
and  she  was  wonderful 
as  a  liaison  for  a  new  school  of  co-eds 
with  the  wider  University.  Marie  was 
also  introduced  to  Cardinal  Cushing 
at  the  time  he  was  an  archbishop,  and 
she  established  a  special  relationship, 
because  every  year  he  would  come  to 
an  event  of  some  kind  at  the  School 
of  Education. 


BCM:  Has  Boston  College  missed 
some  opportunities  which  might  have 
dramatically  affected  its  growth  and 
development? 

DONOVAN:  I  suppose,  given  the 
discussion  in  recent  years  over 
whether  BC  can  be  called  a  college 
anymore,  one  would  be,  "Why  didn't 
we  originally  call  ourselves  'Boston 
University'?"  I  think  it  was  simply  the 


view,  in  the  19th  century,  that  we 
were  a  college.  I  mean,  the  whole 
idea  of  graduate  education  took  root 
really  around  1890  in  this  country, 
well  after  BC  was  founded,  and  I 
don't  think  at  the  time  we  were  even 
dreaming  in  those  directions.  Now,  I 
don't  have  any  documentation  on 
this  whatsoever,  but  when  the  institu- 
tion that  was  to  be  Boston  University 
first  came  to  the  city  in  1869  and 
asked  for  a  Boston  charter — they  had 
been  originally  established  in  New 
Hampshire — the  question  arose:  "We 
already  have  a  Boston  College.  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  conflict?"  Supposedly, 
Boston  College  was  approached  and 
told  "They  want  to  be  Boston  Univer- 
sity," and  allegedly  we  said,  "Well,  we 
don't  aspire  to  that  status."  If  that  did 


transpire,  that  was  ob- 
viously a  lost  opportu- 
nity. 


BCM:  Given  the  paucity 
of  archival  material, 
did  you  do  many 
interviews  for  the 
book? 

DONOVAN:  The  bulk 
of  our  writing  was  from 
archival  material,  from 
correspondence,  let- 
ters of  the  president 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
did  some  interviewing, 
but  it  had  more  to  do 
with  general  Boston 
College  information 
that  isn't  in  the  book. 
For  example,  we  had  a 
great  resource  in  the 
late  Maurice  Dullea,  SJ. 
He  was  in  the  first  class 
that  came  out  to  Chest- 
nut Hill,  the  Class  of 
1917.  So  I  had  several 
long  sessions  with  him, 
because  I  was  inter- 
ested in  what  it  was  like 
in  Gasson  Hall  when 
he  was  a  student.  He 
not  only  told  me,  he 
drew  me  a  floor  plan  of 
everything  in  Gasson  Hall  from  the 
basement  up,  and  he  remembered 
all  that.  I  meanjust  the  little  things — 
like  a  dirt  road  coming  into  Gasson 
Hall. 

However,  I  have  to  be  honest,  I 
happen  to  be  skeptical  of  oral  history 
for  this  one  reason.  I  was  here  from 
1929  to  1933  as  a  student.  In  that 
time,  a  wing  was  built  on  St.  Mary's 
Hall.  I  frequently  visited  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  because  that's  where  you  saw 
your  Jesuit  teachers.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  that  wing  being  built.  In 
fact,  if  someone  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Do  you  remember  the  wing  that  was 
built  when  you  were  here?"  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  know  about  its 
construction  at  that  time  only  from 
external  sources.  ■ 
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Youth  Movement 


Basketball's  good  news:  They're  bigger  than  ever.  The  bad?  They're  so  very  young 


BY  BRIAN  DOYLE 

Jim  O'Brien  is  talking  about  very 
large  people.  "Able,  Hinton, 
Curley,"  he  says.  With  his  char- 
acteristic rasp  of  a  voice,  O'Brien 
sounds  like  General  George  Patton 
issuing  orders  in  some  arcane  code. 
"Hagerdon,  Beasley,  Foley, Jackson," 
he  continues.  "Then  we  get  little,  and 
very  young — but  I  think  we  can  live 
with  that.  My  point  is  that  last  year  we 
spent  the  season  looking  up  at  the 
Alonzo  Mournings  of  the  Big  East. 
77nsyear,"he  says — "this  year  we  look 
them  right  in  the  eye." 

The  checkpoint  names  that 
O'Brien  is  rattling  off  are  BC  basket- 
ball's big  men.  From  6'5"  senior  Doug 
Able,  who  has  spent  his  BC  career 
battling  larger  men  in  the  snake  pit 
under  the  basket,  to  heralded  6T0" 
freshman  Bill  Curley 
(a  high  school  All- 
American,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Player  of  the 
Year),  BC  boasts  what 
maybe  its  biggest  team 
ever.  The  biggest  of 
the  big  is  7'2"  Randy 
Hagerdon,  who  spent 
his  freshman  year  as  a 
redshirt;  the  smallest 
of  the  large  is  Able,  a 
seasoned  interior 
player  and  leaper  who 
more  than  holds  his 
own  at  the  small  for- 
ward spot. 

Lack  of  size  hurt  last 
year's  club,  says 
O'Brien.  So  did  a 
wildly  erratic 

backcourt  and  the 
usual  ferocious  Big 
East  schedule,  which 
featured  a  different 
Ail-American  oppo- 
nent almost  every 
night.  Georgetown 
boasted  center  Alonzo 


Mourning.  Syracuse's  front  line  in- 
cluded College  Player  of  the  Year 
Derrick  Coleman  in  one  corner  and 
Billy  Owens,  who  may  well  be  this 
year's  Player  of  the  Year,  in  the  other. 
St.  John's  was  led  by  Big  East  Player  of 
the  Year  Boo  Harvey;  Connecticut, 
the  Big  East  champs,  featured  shootist 
Chris  Smith  and  Big  East  steal  king 
Nadav  Henefeld  of  Israel.  Toss  in 
large  and  competitive  teams  from 
Pittsburgh,  Villanova,  Seton  Hall,  and 
Providence,  and  BC's  1-15  Big  East 
record  becomes  easier  to  understand. 
But  as  the  new  season  opens,  the 
changes  in  BC's  basketball  team  are 
legion.  The  arrival  of  Duxbury  sensa- 
tion Billy  Curley,  the  best  center  and 
most  hotly  recruited  player  in  Massa- 
chusetts, provides  talent  in  the 
middle.   The   enormous  but  raw 


Hagerdon,  in  tandem  with  experi- 
enced senior  Willy  Foley,  provide  BC 
the  same  sort  of  formidable  backup 
presence  thatjoe  Kleine  provides  the 
Celtics,  says  O'Brien.  David  Hinton, 
last  year's  surprise  freshman  star,  is  "a 
hundred  times"  more  confident  af- 
ter a  season 's  worth  of  minutes  against 
the  Big  East's  best.  And  O'Brien  hopes 
to  see  the  full  flowering  of  erratic  and 
oft-injured  senior  Corey  Beasley  this 
year,  as  well  as  a  stellar  year  from 
junior  swingman  Corey  Jackson. 

The  biggest  changes,  however,  are 
in  the  backcourt,  where  the  quicksil- 
ver shadow  of  Dana  Barros  still  looms 
over  his  successors.  Gone  is  Bryan 
Edwards,  who  (along  with  starting 
forward  Michael  Reese)  left  the  team 
and  then  Boston  College  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  basketball  season,  after 


I  like  this  team  a  lot" — O'Brien  watches  a  practice. 
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myriad  disagreements  about  playing 
time  and  team  roles.  Gone  (tempo- 
rarily) is  little-used  sophomore  Wal- 
ter Lundy,  who  is  academically  ineli- 
gible for  the  fall  semester.  Returning 
are  senior  Bobby  Moran  and  Israeli 
Lior  Arditti,  a  sophomore  whose 
sharpshooting  is  leavened  somewhat 
by  his  defensive  liabilities.  And  arriv- 
ing— eager  and  completely  inexperi- 
enced— is  an  enticing  trio  of  fresh- 
man guards:  Malcolm  Huckaby,  from 
Bristol,  Connecticut;  Gerrod  Abram, 
from  River  Rouge,  Michigan;  and 
Howard  Eisley,  from  Detroit. 

Of  the  three  freshmen,  the  6'3" 
Huckaby,  Connecticut  Player  of  the 
Year,  is  probably  the  best  known,  al- 
though Eisley's  Southwestern  High 
team,  with  the  6'2"  point  guard  run- 
ning the  show,  was  ranked  second  in 
the  country  last  year.  And  Abram,  at 
6'0",  racked  up  the  usual  high  school 
superstar  numbers:  30  points  a  game, 
10  rebounds,  8  steals,  5  assists. 

But  high  school  superstars  are  not 
necessarily  college  stars,  especially  in 
the  Big  East.  That  reality  is  Bryan  Ed- 
wards' epitaph  at  Boston  College.  Two 
years  ago  Edwards,  a  Dorchester 
native,  was  the  best  guard,  and  proba- 
bly the  best  player,  in  Massachusetts. 
He  carried  his  Cohasset  High  team 
deep  into  the  playoffs  every  year,  and 
by  the  time  he  graduated  was  the 
leading  scorer  in  state  history.  Confi- 
dent and  exciting,  he  was,  as  O'Brien 
says  with  finality,  "the  best  open-court 
player  in  the  Big  East.  Foul  line  to 
foul  line,  the  kid  was  unstoppable." 
That  Barros-like  wizardry  in  the  open 
floor  is  why  O'Brien  and  his  assistant 
coaches  gave  Edwards  the  point  guard 
spot  and  the  ball;  he  was  "the  only  guy 
we  had  who  could  just  rocket  around 
defenders,"  says  O'Brien. 

But  a  point  guard  must  do  some- 
thing with  the  ball  after  beating  de- 
fenders on  the  perimeter  of  play.  He 
must  be  either  a  sharpshooter  or  a 
deft  passer — both,  if  possible,  like 
Barros  and  Michael  Adams  '85. 
Edwards,  it  turned  out,  was  a  medi- 
ocre passer  at  best,  and  his  shooting 
percentage  hovered  around  35  per- 


'The  new  guys  will  be  trick-or- 

treaters, '  says  O'Brien,  who 

gains  three  gray  hairs  every 

time  he  thinks  about  freshmen 

playing  big  minutes  in  his 

backcourt. 


cent  for  his  BC  career.  From  the 
three-point  line  he  shot  28  percent. 
He  had  more  turnovers  than  assists 
in  a  position  where  an  average  player 
should  have  two  assists  per  turnover, 
and  a  star  four  or  five  per  error. 

After  the  Eagles'  rocky  8-20  season 
was  complete,  Edwards  and  fresh- 
man Michael  Reese,  both  of  whom 
had  loudly  complained  about  play- 
ing time  and  roles  during  the  season, 
were  dropped  from  the  team.  Both 
subsequently  left  BC.  Edwards  is 
reportedly  set  to  enroll  at  James 
Madison  University,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  will  sit  out  a  year  as  a  trans- 
fer. Reese  is  reportedly  scouting 
junior  colleges. 

That  leaves  the  backcourt  to  the 
steady  but  unspectacular  Moran, 
sort-of-veteran  Arditti,  and  the 
freshmen.  "The  new  guys  will  be  trick- 
or-treaters,"  says  O'Brien,  who  gains 
three  gray  hairs  every  time  he  thinks 
about  freshmen  playing  big  minutes 
in  his  backcourt.  "They're  capable  of 
superb  play,  and  all  three  are  great 
athletes.  Huckaby  is  probably  the  best, 
but  Eisley  is  a  slick,  pure  point  guard — 
something  we  haven't  had  for  a 
while — and  Abram  is  a  spectacular 
athlete  who  can  fly,  dunk  with  ease, 
and  hit  the  three.  He'll  play.  They'll 
all  play.  I  may  turn  green  on  the 
sidelines,  but  we  need  their  athleti- 
cism." 

Optimism  is  an  occupational  haz- 
ard for  athletic  coaches,  and  O'Brien, 
egged  on  by  his  interlocutor,  slips 
easily  into  anticipation  of  a  season  in 
which  everything  jells.  In  this  dream 


the  freshman  guards  show  astonish- 
ing poise,  speed  and  ball  control. 
They  drill  three-point  shots,  dunk  on 
the  break  and  dish  the  ball  flawlessly 
to  the  big  men,  who  bang  opponents 
around  like  pinballs.  Curley  is  every- 
thing recruiters  drooled  over.  Hin- 
ton,  a  year  older  and  stronger,  drops 
in  his  soft  jump  shot  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Able,  finally  released  from  the 
Sisyphean  task  of  covering  the  other 
team's  hulking  frontcourt  stars, 
wreaks  havoc  among  the  Big  East's 
small  forwards.  The  reserves  are 
smart,  deft,  tireless,  unselfish.  The 
Eagles  surge  through  the  regular 
season,  advance  to  the  tournament, 
and  .  .  . 

"Wait,  wait,  wait,  "says  O'Brien,  his 
mind  clearing.  "We  have  a  long  year 
in  front  of  us,  and  a  lot  of  questions. 
Not  to  mention  Alonzo  Mourning 
and  Chris  Smith  and  Billy  Owens." 

The  big  hurdle,  this  year,  says 
O'Brien,  is  the  backcourt.  "I  don't 
really  know  how  we'll  be.  I've  seen 
the  new  kids,  and  they're  very,  very 
good.  But  this  is  a  tough,  tough  con- 
ference. Bringing  the  ball  up  against 
UConn's  press  is  not  like  bringing  it 
up  against  South  Antelope  High.  I 
think  Pittsburgh  could  win  it  all,  and 
there's  always  Georgetown  and 
Syracuse;  and  Seton  Hall  had  a  great 
recruiting  year.  And  there's  UConn, 
which  won  it  all  and  only  lost  two  guys 
[Henefeld,  who  opted  to  play  profes- 
sionally in  Israel,  and  point  guard 
Tate  George,  drafted  by  the  Nets] . 

"It'll  be  a  tough  year,  as  usual.  But 
I  like  this  team  a  lot.  It's  much  more 
cohesive  than  last  year,  and  much 
bigger,  and  the  freshmen  give  us  a 
badly  needed  shot  of  pure  athleti- 
cism. Even  before  practice  started  I 
thought  we  were  ahead  on  all  counts 
from  last  year's  team.  We'll  certainly 
win  more  than  one  Big  East  game. 
We  may  win  quite  a  few."  p 
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THE    CAMPAIGN     FOR   BOSTON    COLLEGE- 


Summit  on  the  Heights 

Campaign  volunteers  gather  to  begin  National  Alumni  Phase 

Campaign  leaders  and  volunteers 
among  Boston  College  alumni 
from  across  the  country  gath- 
ered on  the  Heights  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  22,  to  set  in  motion  the  Na- 
tional Alumni  Phase  of  The  Cam- 
paign for  Boston  College.  In  a  full 
day  of  sessions  and  meetings,  several 
hundred  men  and  women — includ- 
ing representatives  from  the  BC  Jes- 
uit Community  and  administrative 
staff — heard  Campaign  leaders,  staff 
and  volunteers  discuss  the  past,  pre- 
sent and  future  of  the  $125,000,000 
campaign,  the  largest  in  BC's  history. 
The  Leadership  Summit  began  in 
Lyons  Hall  at  9:30  a.m.  with  welcom- 
ing addresses  from  Campaign  co- 
chairmen  John  Connors  '63,  and 
James  Geary  '50,  who  pointed  out 
that  while  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
paign to  date— $102,000,000  of  the 
goal  has  been  pledged — is  laudable, 
it  is  this  final  phase,  in  which  the 
Campaign  turns  to  the  bulk  of  BC's 
98,600  graduates  for  support,  that  is 
crucial  to  the  achievement  of  Cam- 
paign goals  and  to  the  future  of  the 
University.  Connors  stressed  the 
Campaign's  key  role  in  establishing 
what  he  called  "the  giving  habit" 
among  BC  alumni.  "About  60  per- 
cent of  the  alumni  body  has  given 
once,"  he  noted,  "and  about  30  per- 
cent give  annually.  We  can  raise  that 
annual  rate,  and  the  Campaign  has 
already  gone  a  long  way  toward  build- 
ing on  alumni  loyalty." 

Connors  and  Cleary  were  followed 
by  University  President  J.  Donald 
Monan,  SJ.  "Boston  College  is  part  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  ideals,"  said  Fr. 
Monan.  "This  Campaign  represents 
our  dedication  to  and  identification 
with  this  university.  It  is  about  respect 
for  young  people,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  young,  talented  students 
a  chance.  It  is  about  respect  for  our- 
selves, for  the  values  that  we  believe 
in,  for  our  chance  to  influence  soci- 


Three  Fides  Executive  Committee  members  engage  in  a  private  colloquium  during  the  Sept.  22 
Campaign  Leadership  Summit  at  BC.  From  left,  Thomas  Quirk  '63;  Paul  McNamara  62,  JD  65.  and  J. 
Peter  Gately,  Jr.  '67.  McNamara  is  also  chairman  of  the  Special  Gifts  Committee  of  the  Law  School 
Campaign;  Gately  is  associate  chairman  of  the  Fides  Executive  Committee. 


'With  strength  comes  responsi- 
bility; and  that  responsibility  is 
what  this  Campaign  is  about, 
and  why  this  final  phase  is  of 
such  critical  importance  to  the 
University  and  its  people. ' 


ety  through  the  individuality  of  a 
Boston  College  education.  It  is  about 
the  quality  and  excellence  of  thejesuit 
spirit  of  education,  in  which  academic 
subjects  and  moral  values  are  taught 
as  a  whole." 

Boston  College  enters  the  new 
decade,  continued  the  president, 
"inarguably  a  national  institution  in 
many  ways — in  recruitment  of  fac- 
ulty and  students,  in  the  influence  of 
its  graduates,  in  the  impact  of  its 


people."  And  Boston  College,  said 
the  president,  also  has  changed  in 
the  way  it  funds  programs,  shifting 
from  tuition  dependency  to  an  in- 
creasingly necessary  reliance  upon 
endowment  and  annual  giving. 

"Boston  College  has  never  been 
stronger,"  concluded  Fr.  Monan.  "In 
the  individuality  of  our  education, 
the  excellence  of  our  academic  pro- 
grams, our  sensitivity  to  religious  and 
moral  values,  we  have  achieved  an 
unprecedented  height.  But  with 
strength  comes  responsibility;  and 
that  responsibility  is  what  this  Cam- 
paign is  about,  and  why  this  final 
phase  is  of  such  critical  importance 
to  the  University  and  its  people." 

Following  Fr.  Monan's  remarks, 
Richard  Horan  '53,  chairman  oi  tin- 
President's  Circle  and  Special  Cifts 
Campaign  Committee,  explained  the 
motivation  behind  the  Leadership 
Summit,  detailed  solicitation  plans 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  Campaign, 
and  discnssed  common  problems  and 
solutions  among  Campaign  volun- 
teers. 

"We're  here  today,"  said  Horan, 
"to  make  sure  that  isolation  doesn't 
slow  down  intercommunication.  We 
all  have  to  work  together.  The  point 
of  this  meeting  is  to  kick  the  energy 
level  up  and  to  assure  the  harmony 
and  uniformity  of  the  message,  which 
is  the  Campaign's  arrival  on  every  BC 
doorstep. 

"We  have  15  months  left  to  garner 
about  40,000  gifts,"  continued  Ho- 
ran. "In  the  next  three  months  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  securing  pledges 
from  our  best  prospects,  in  both 
stretch  gifts  and  annual  renewals.  If 
everyone  is  not  asked,  we  are  not  pro- 
viding BC  with  all  its  potential  re- 
sources." 

Horan  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately $43,000,000  of  the  Campaign 
goal  is  expected  to  come  from  alumni, 
parents  and  friends  of  moderate 
means,  and  he  also  noted  that  of  the 
27  gifts  of  $1 ,000,000  or  more  already 
pledged  to  the  Campaign,  roughly 
half  were  from  donors  who  had  be- 
gun their  giving  at  the  Fides  ($1,000 
to  $2,499)  or  other  giving  society 
level,  "proving,"  he  said,  "that  mod- 
erate givers  do  turn  into  large  givers. " 

Following  questions  from  the 
audience  and  presentations  by  Indi- 
vidual Gifts  Director  Mary  Lou  De- 
Long  and  Planned  Giving  Director 
Joseph  Cofield,  the  conference  at- 
tendees then  divided  into  six  "focus 
group"  sessions  in  which  strategies 
and  initiatives  for  the  National 
Alumni  Phase  were  discussed  in  de- 
tail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  confer- 
ences, participants  met  again  in  Lyons 
Hall  to  discuss  recommendations  for 
effective  solicitation,  hear  presenta- 
tions from  volunteerjohn  Griffin  '35, 
and  National  Telethon  Chairwoman 
Linda  Caristo  Crescenzi  '64,  and  lis- 
ten to  Fr.  Monan's  reflections  on  the 
day's  events.  After  commenting  with 
pleasure  on  the  enthusiasm,  creative 
energy  and  loyalty  of  Campaign  staff 


and  volunteers,  the  president  af- 
firmed his  hope  that  the  Campaign 
would  "become,  through  its  effect  on 
the  lives  and  works  of  faculty  and 
students,  an  enrichment  of  the  world 
of  faith  and  knowledge  that  Boston 
College  serves." 

Flatley  endows  theology 
chair,  fellowship  program 

A  recent  gift  to  The  Campaign  for 
Boston  College  will  significantly 
enhance  theological  scholarship 
at  the  University  as  well  as  BC's  ability 
to  prepare  graduate  students  to  make 
theological  contributions  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  of  Christi- 
anity. 

The  gift  of  $2,000,000  from  Uni- 
versity Trustee  Thomas  J.  Flatley  will 
endow  the  John  J.  and  Margaret 
Flatley  Chair  in  Catholic  Theology 
and  the  John  J.  and  Margaret  Flatley 
Fellowship  Program  for  doctoral 
students  in  the  Theology  Depart- 
ment. The  programs  are  named  for 
the  donor's  parents. 

The  new  endowments  respond  to 
the  increasing  responsibilities  of 
American  Catholic  universities  to 
support  Catholic  theological  research 
in  view  of  declines  in  the  number  of 
American  religious,  clergy  members 
and  seminaries,  historic  sources  of 
such  scholarship. 

According  to  a  study  by  Theology 
Professor  Fr.  Matthew  Lamb,  because 
of  the  drop  in  86111111317  programs, 
Catholic  theology  departments  have 
been  hiring  graduates  of  Protestant 
and  secular  university  religion  de- 
partments, whose  faculties  have  few 
resources  to  educate  Catholic  stu- 
dents in  Catholic  theological  tradi- 
tions. 

Moreover,  Fr.  Lamb  says,  Roman 
Catholic  students,  attracted  by  strong 
fellowship  assistance  and  established 
research  orientations,  comprise  the 
largest  religious  denomination  cur- 
rently studying  at  the  Chicago  and 
Harvard  divinity  schools.  What  is 
becoming  clear,   he   said,   is  that 


American  Catholic  universities  must 
assume  new  responsibility  for  the 
tradition  of  scholarly  research  if 
productive,  excellent  Catholic  theo- 
logical scholarship  is  to  continue. 

Appointments  to  the  Flatley  Chair 
will  be  made  on  a  permanent  or  visit- 
ing basis  to  either  a  lay  or  clerical 
scholar  with  an  established  reputa- 
tion in  Catholic  theology.  The  first 
appointment  is  anticipated  for  Sep- 
tember 1991. 

The  fellowships  will  enable  highly 
qualified  doctoral  students  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  Boston  College 
Theology  Department. 

Thomas  J.  Flatley  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  Flatley 
Co.,  a  Boston-based  management  and 
real  estate  development  company. 
He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Boston 
College  since  1978,  has  chaired  the 
trustees'  Building  and  Properties 
Committee  and  has  contributed 
funding  for  scholarship,  academic 
and  substance-abuse  programs  at  the 
University.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Campaign  Committee. 

In  announcing  the  gift,  Flatley  said, 


Thomas  J.  Flatley 
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"Growing  up  in  Ireland,  the  virtues  of 
honesty,  charity,  thrift,  hard  work  and 
loyalty  to  one's  own,  coupled  with  the 
love  and  fear  of  God,  were  part  of  our 
everyday  lives,  taught  to  us  by  great 
parents  in  a  rural  setting.  The  Church 
reinforces  these  virtues  and  adds 
compassion  and  self-sacrifice.  These 
are  the  virtues  the  John  J.  and  Marga- 
ret Flatley  Chair  in  Catholic  Theo- 
logy is  designed  to  honor  at  Jesuit 
Boston  College." 


Madaus  named  to  new 
SOE  Boisi  Chair 

Boston  College  has  received  a 
gift  of  $1 ,000,000  from  Geoffrey 
T.  and  Norine  I.  Boisi  to  estab- 
lish The  Boisi  Professorship  in  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Policy  in  the  School 
of  Education.  SOE  Professor  George 
F.  Madaus,  nationally  known  for  his 
advocacy  of  reform  in  testing,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Boisi  Professor. 

The  chair  will  support  an  eminent 
scholar  who  has  made  important  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  scholarship, 
has  a  record  of  distinguished  service 
in  the  area  of  education  and  public 
policy,  and  whose  professional  life 
reflects  the  spirit  and  unique  Jesuit 

tradition  of 
the  Univer- 
sity and  its 
commit- 
ment to  so- 
cial justice 
issues  and 
e  d  u  c  a  - 
tional  ex- 
cellence. 

"Boston 
College  has 
been      in- 
Geoffrey T.  Boisi '69  credibly 

important  to  me  personally  and  to 
my  family,"  said  Geoffrey  Boisi,  a  Uni- 
versity trustee  and,  like  his  wife,  a 
1969  alumnus.  "My  wife  was  in  the 
Special  Education  program  in  the 
School  of  Education.  While  I  was  at 


Professor  George  Madaus 


Boston 
College 
with  her, 
the  School 
of  Educa- 
tion was  a 
central  fo- 
cus of  our 
lives.  Given 
that  our 
family  is 
fortunate 
enough  to 
be  able  to 
do  something,  and  given  that  my  wife 
and  many  people  in  our  family  are 
educators,  and  that  improving  edu- 
cation in  our  country  will  be1  critical 
to  our  future  strength  as  a  nation,  en- 
dowing a  chair  at  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation seemed  logical  and  sensible." 
Boisi,  general  partner  at  Goldman 
Sachs  &  Co.  in  New  York,  added,  "We 
are  delighted  that  George  Madaus 
will  be  the  first  Boisi  Professor.  We 
know  of  his  national  reputation  and 
we  are  honored  that  our  family  name 
will  be  associated  with  him." 

Noting  that  endowed  chairs  in 
schools  of  education  are  very  rare, 
SOE  Dean  Diana  Pullin  said  that 
Madaus'  appointment  to  SOE's  first 
such  professorship  was  particularly 
appropriate.  "We  know,"  she  said, 
"that  educational  tests  are  used  and 
abused  to  a  very  significant  extent  in 
determining  the  educational  success 
or  failure  of  students.  George  Ma- 
daus is  the  only  expert  in  his  field 
who  has  consistently  raised  questions 
about  the  impact  of  testing  on  the 
lives  of  children.  As  such,  he  really 
embodies  the  social  justice  ideals  of 
this  Jesuit  university." 

Madaus  is  director  of  BC's  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Testing,  Evaluation 
and  Educational  Policy.  In  1989-90 
he  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Testing  and 
Public  Policy.  The  Boston  Globerecent\y 
cited  Madaus  as  one  of  three  indi- 
viduals who  deserve  recognition  for 
their  contributions  to  education  in 
Massachusetts. 


Chemistry  Center  to 
benefit  from  Keck  grant 

The  W.  M.  Keck  Foundation  of 
Los  Angeles  has  awarded  Bos- 
ton College  a  $350,000  grant 
for  the  construction  of  biochemistry 
laboratories  in  the  University's  new 
Chemistry  Center. 

"This  grant  makes  possible  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  in  the  space  allo- 
cated to  biochemistry  research,  which 
has  emerged  as  a  key  facet  in  the 
study  of  science, "  said  Professor  David 
McFadden,  chairman  of  the  Chemis- 
try Department. 

University  officials  have  cited  the 
Chemistry  Center,  scheduled  to  open 
in  the  fall  of  1991,  as  a  symbol  of 
Boston  College's  commitment  to  the 
natural  sciences.  The  biochemistry 
laboratory  suite  planned  for  the 
center  will  enable  faculty  to  pursue 
research  in  areas  such  as  enzymol- 
ogy,  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  mem- 
brane structure  and  cell  metabolism. 

The  suite  will  be  comprised  of  two 
research  laboratories,  a  support  staff 
area  and  a  lounge.  Six  graduate  and 
post-doctoral  students  will  conduct 
research  within  each  laboratory  of 
the  suite. 

"The  new  facility  will  provide  a 
higher  quality  of  research  space  and 
more  room  for  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  post-doctoral  research," 
McFadden  said.  "Therefore,  the  grant 
from  W.M.  Keck  will  help  satisfy  a 
critical  need  for  upgrading  and  ex- 
panding the  current  facility." 

The  Keck  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1954  by  the  late  William  M. 
Keck,  founder  of  the  Superior  Oil 
Co.  The  foundation  awards  grants 
with  particular  emphasis  in  science, 
engineering  or  medicine.  g 
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Praising  the 


Encounters  in 


Emperors 

post-Tiananmen  China 

New  Clothes 


by 
therese  marie  callahan  '83 


% 
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ei  Hua's  father 


endured  the  humili- 


ation of  'struggle 


sessions'  in  which  he 


was  put  on  a  stage 
and  denounced  by 
colleagues,  former 


students  and  friends. 


He  died  of  a  heart 


attack. 


The  Actress  and 
the  Convict 

ccording  to  the 
official  press,  vir- 
tually all  Chinese 
citizens  (with  the 
possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  "hoo- 
ligans") "support 
the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and 
love  socialism. "  It's  not  so,  of  course.  Al- 
though expected  to  show  enthusiasm 
during  mandatory  political  study  ses- 
sions, our  Chinese  friends  do  not  dis- 
cuss "Marxist-Leninist-Mao  Zedong 
Thought"  in  their  private  moments. 
For  years  people  did  believe  in  Mao's 
dream.  Now  the  disillusionment,  at  least 
among  urban  dwellers,  has  left  a  vac- 
uum. Although  small  numbers  are  turn- 
ing to  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  the 
vast  majority  of  Chinese  find  the  notion 
of  God  a  laughable  superstition.  So 
what  do  people  believe  in?  For  the 
moment,  consumerism.  In  a  society  that 
has  known  such  scarcity,  the  idea  of 
goods  as  status  symbols  is  new  and 
exciting.  In  "cosmopolitan"  Shanghai, 
it  is  very  chic  to  own  a  VCR. 

But  acquiring  goods  is  still  not  easy 
for  most.  Hard  currency  is  scarce,  and 
goods  and  services  are  often  exchanged 
through  a  kind  of  barter  system:  you  let 
me  in  your  "back  door"  and  I'll  let  you 
in  mine.  It's  called  developing  giianxi. 
To  foreigners  this  may  seem  like  estab- 
lishing friendships  for  ulterior  motives; 
the  Chinese  understand  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate system  of  trade. 

An  Mei  Hua  was  my  Chinese  tutor. 
She  taught  me;  I  paid  her.  Sometimes 
she  brought  me  dried  mushroom  ears 
from  the  market  that  would  have  cost 
me  twice  as  much  because  I  am  a  "big 
nose."  Sometimes  I  gave  her  U.S.  dol- 
lars so  her  daughter  could  take  the 
TOEFL  exam,  the  entrance  exam  used 
by  most  U.S.  colleges  to  assess  a  foreign 
applicant's  English  level.  The  cost  of 
the  exam  was  approximately  $35.  Chi- 
nese money  isslill  non-convertible  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  used  in  payment. 
Favors  aside,  we  were  genuine  friends. 


A  former  actress,  Mei  Hua  came 
from  a  cultured  family.  Her  father,  the 
president  of  a  Shanghai  university,  was 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  long 
before  "liberation"  (the  word  used  by 
Chinese  to  refer  to  the  victory  of  the 
communists  in  1949).  At  Columbia  his 
degree  was  in  psychology,  an  unrecog- 
nized discipline  in  China.  In  a  whisper, 
Mei  Hua  told  me  that  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  her  father  was  "criti- 
cized to  death."  Later  I  learned  that  he 
was  made  a  factory  worker  and  forced 
to  live  apart  from  his  family  in  a  "cow 
shed" — an  overcrowded  detention 
room  in  his  factory,  equipped  with  20 
cots  and  one  unenclosed  toilet.  He 
endured  the  humiliation  of  "struggle 
sessions"  in  which  he  was  put  on  a  stage 
and  denounced  by  colleagues,  former 
students  and  friends.  He  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

In  her  late  forties,  Mei  Hua  has  been 
involuntarily  retired  from  her  acting 
troupe,  a  Shanghai  theater  group  that 
performs  locally,  to  make  room  for  new 
actors  and  actresses.  Because  employ- 
ment is  guaranteed  in  China  and  the 
burden  of  overpopulation  is  acute,  every 
danxoei  (work  unit)  is  required  to  take 
on  new  college  graduates  each  year, 
whether  they  need  them  or  not. 

Mei  Hua  had  a  neighbor  who,  as  a 
boy,  was  arrested  for  robbery  and  spent 
several  years  in  jail.  When  he  was  re- 
leased no  one  was  willing  to  hire  him. 
Desperate,  he  scrimped,  saved  and 
borrowed  until  he  could  buy  a  car.  As  a 
private  taxi  driver  he  became,  by  China's 
standards,  filthy  rich.  He  worked  to- 
ward buying  himself  Bolivian  citizen- 
ship, which,  five  years  ago,  cost  him 
$2,000.  (Presently  the  price  is  closer  to 
$  1 0,000. )  Bolivia  is  one  of  a  few  govern- 
ments that  sells  its  passports.  It  is  easier 
to  emigrate  out  of  Bolivia  than  China, 
and  Mei  Hua's  neighbor  hoped  ulti- 
mately to  make  his  way  to  Australia  or 
the  United  States.  Many  of  China's 
private  enterprises  are  run  by  ex-con- 
victs who  literally  have  nothing  to  lose. 

When  Mei  Hua  retired  not  long  ago, 
she  was  earning  four  yuan  per  perform- 
ance, the  equivalent  of  less  than  a  dol- 
lar. "The  cultured  people  are  always 
the  lowest  paid,"  she  told  me  with  a 
mixture  of  frustration  and  pride. 
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The  Jesuit 


n  January  1990 
a  headline  in  the 
China      Daily, 
V  China's  official 

English-lan- 
guage newspa- 
per, read:  "Reli- 
gious Activities 
Protected,  En- 
couraged."While  the  article  vowed  that 
China  will  "continue  to  fully  imple- 
ment its  policy  of  religious  freedom,"  it 
went  on  to  say  that  the  government 
would  "help  China's  religious  groups 
strengthen  education  in  patriotism, 
socialism  and  laws  and  regulations." 

At  about  the  same  time  this  article 
was  printed,  the  Shanghai  police  came 
into  our  hotel  and  arrested  an  Ameri- 
can and  several  Chinese  for  practicing 
yoga,  an  "unrecognized  religion."  Ca- 
tholicism, on  the  other  hand,  is  "recog- 
nized": an  "official"  Catholic  Church — 
allowed  to  exist  in  part  because  it  does 
not  recognize  Rome — operates  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Religious 
Affairs.  But  there  is  another  under- 
ground church  of  "loyalist"  Catholics 
who  refuse  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  Vatican.  Recently  12  under- 
ground priests  and  bishops  were  ar- 
rested. According  to  some  reports,  they 
were  planning  a  clandestine  bishops' 
conference. 

Last  winter  my  husband  and  I  visited 
an  "official"  seminary  just  outside 
Shanghai.  We  were  pleasantly  surprised. 
Several  North  American  Jesuit  and 
Maryknoll  priests  who  had  recently  been 
allowed  to  teach  there  attested  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  more  than  100  semi- 
narians— many  of  whom  came  from 
the  underground  church — as  well  as 
their  teachers,  six  elderly  Chinese 
priests,  all  of  whom  had  spent  time  in 
jail  for  their  beliefs.  The  native  semi- 
narians and  priests  feel  they  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  despite 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  yet  recognize 
Rome.  Some  fear  that,  if  no  young 
priests  are  trained  to  replace  their  octo- 
genarian predecessors,  Catholicism  in 


China  could 
die  out.  At 
best,  Catho- 
lics have  never 
accounted  for 
more  than  1 
percent  of 
China's  popu- 
lation. 

Allowing 
foreign  priests 
to  teach  in 
Chinese  semi- 


naries is  one  in 
a  series  of  re- 
cent changes 
instituted  by 
the  Chinese 
government. 
It  would  have 
been  unthink- 
able even  a  few 
years  ago.  A 
number  of 
underground 
priests,    who 

suffered  greatly  over  the  years  because 
they  refused  to  renounce  the  pope,  feel 
betrayed  by  thejesuits  and  Maryknollers 
who  deal  directly  with  the  "official 
church,"  while  others  now  see  a  need 
for  reconciliation  between  China's  two 
Catholic  churches.  The  foreign  priests 
feel  they  are  working  to  prevent  a  schism 
that  could  develop  between  the  two 
churches.  Although  the  blossoming  of 
Christian  communities  in  China,  should 
that  come  to  pass,  must  spring  from  the 
Chinese  people  themselves,  the  pres- 
ence of  these  few  foreign  priests  helps 
the  seminarians  feel  more  connected 
to  Catholics  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  Jesuit  friend  of  ours,  a  native 
Chinese  who  studied  in  the  United 
States  for  seven  years  and  returned  to 
China  prior  to  "liberation,"  was  released 
only  a  few  years  ago  after  spending  25 
years  in  prisons  and  labor  camps.  He 
was  first  arrested  in  the  1950s  for  alleg- 
edly hiding  Jesuit  property  titles  in  the 
floorboards  of  his  home.  In  prison, 
where  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak, 
he  got  into  deeper  trouble  by  teaching 
his  cellmate  the  Our  Father  by  writing 
the  characters  in  the  dust  on  their  cell 
door.  For  this  he  spent  55  days  in  hand- 
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cuff's.  After  being  transferred  to  a  labor 
camp,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  rela- 
tives in  Hebei  one  week  per  year. 
However,  one  year  he  was  caught  say- 
ing Mass  in  the  home  of  a  friend,  and 
was  denied  home  leave  for  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  Now  living  with  his  rela- 
tives in  Hebei,  he  is  aging  and  his  health 
is  deteriorating.  However,  he  has  not 
given  up  on  his  dream  of  returning  to 
the  United  States.  He  would  like  to  be 
reunited  with  his  community  before  he 
dies,  especially  those  friends  with  whom 
he  studied  during  his  novitiate.  Having 
been  cut  off  from  his  American  prov- 
ince long  before  Vatican  II,  he  is  eager 
to  witness  for  himself  how  the  church 
has  developed  over  the  past  30  years.  In 
order  to  get  a  passport,  however,  he 
needs  a  nod  from  a  leader  in  the  state 
religion  bureau,  often  a  "priest"  recog- 
nized by  the  official  church  who  doubles 
as  a  married  bureaucrat. 

Recently,  when  our  friend  reapplied 
for  a  passport,  he  was  told,  "We  can  give 
you  what  you  want  if  you  will  give  us 
what  we  want."  He  knew  that  the  au- 
thorities wanted  a  list  of  names  of 
underground  Christians.  He  smiled  and 
left  empty-handed. 


The 
Demonstrators 


hen  we  visited 
our  friend  Xiao 
Yu  in  Beijing  in 
I  early  1990,  we 
1  were  surprised 
to  find  that,  in 
the  wake  of  in- 
terrogations 
and  forced  con- 
fessions about  his  involvement  in  the 
pro-democracy  demonstrations  of 
spring  1989,  he  had  taken  to  wearing  a 
traditional  Chinese  outfit  known  in  the 
West  as  a  Mao  suit.  Wearing  it  is  a  subtle 
sign  to  his  superiors  that  he  is  not  overly 
contaminated  by  Western  influences. 
Yu  only  had  to  rewrite  his  confession 
three  times  before  the  authorities  found 
it  acceptable,  while  his  friend  Zhou 
had  to  rewrite  his  five  times.  Before 
writing,  they  would  study  the  Chinese 
press  for  the  latest  patriotic  jargon  and 
lift  phrases  off  the  pages  to  include  in 
their  self-criticisms.  Although  they  have 
learned  to  play  the  game,  the  authori- 
ties have  not  succeeded  in  "re-educat- 
ing" their  thoughts. 

"I  remember,"  Xiao  Zhou  told  us, 
"when  we  first  heard  about  the  Tibetan 
uprising  in  the  autumn  of  '87.  Based  on 
what  I  read  in  the  paper,  I  thought  the 
Tibetans  deserved  martial  law.  They 
were  counter-revolutionaries  and  had 
started  violent  protests.  But  the  more  I 
read  the  way  the  official  press  depicted 
our  peaceful  demonstrations,  the  more 
I  began  to  wonder  what  really  hap- 
pened in  Tibet.  Once,  I  really  did  be- 
lieve that  some  good  could  come  out  of 
communism,  but  now,  since  the 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially since  June  4th,  I've  given  up 
completely."  He  shakes  his  head  as 
though  still  in  disbelief. 

"Still  think  about  it  a  lot?"  I  asked, 
meaning  June  4th. 

He  nodded  slowly.  "Up  until  recently 
kept  waking  up  with  a  jolt  every  night 
xactly  3  a.m.,"  the  hour  the  troops 
moved  into  Tiananmen  Square. 
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Xiao  Yu,  holding  his  son  in  his  arms, 
thought  back,  too.  "You  know,"  he  said. 
"At  first  I  was  afraid  of  the  dead  bodies, 
but  after  a  while  ..."  His  words  trailed 
off  and  he  looked  away  pensively. 

"You  really  can't  believe  it,"  Zhou 
said,  picking  up  where  his  friend  left 
off.  "One  minute  someone  is  alive, 
standing  next  to  you,  and  the  next 
minute  he's  dead.  You  look  around 
and  see  people  with  holes  in  them  this 
big,  blood  rushing  out.  It's  unreal,  you 
know?" 

At  this  point  Yu  suddenly  burst  out 
in  tears,  sobbing  into  the  soft  black  hair 
of  his  young  son.  Startled,  Zhou  and  I 
exchanged  glances.  The  little  boy 
looked  up  at  his  father  with  a  mixture 
of  confusion  and  excitement,  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  game  his  baba  was  play- 
ing. Silence  fell  over  the  room.  Zhou, 
trying  to  distract  the  boy,  reached  over 
to  take  him  from  his  father's  arms,  but 
Yu,  covering  his  face  in  shame,  held 
onto  the  boy  firmly.  He  recovered 
himself  quickly,  and  apologized  with 
deep  embarrassment.  Zhou  got  up  and 
offered  to  help  Yu's  wife  with  the  din- 
ner, and  in  an  instant,  the  conversation 
about  the  massacre  had  ended  abruptly. 

Having  never  experienced  the  eu- 
phoria of  new-found  freedom  felt  by  Yu 
and  Zhou  during  the  demonstrations 
prior  to  June  4,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  their  disappoint- 
ment. They  live  their  lives  with  a  feigned 
sense  of  normalcy,  with  a  quiet  des- 
peration. Yet  they  are  not  without  hope. 
Both  feel  certain  that  this  dark  period 
in  China  will  pass,  that  change  for  the 
better  is  inevitable. 

"In  the  past,"  my  Chinese  teacher, 
An  Mei  Hua,  told  me,  "I  couldn't  even 
talk  politics  with  my  husband.  I  was 
afraid  because  the  authorities  were  so 
good  at  forcing  confessions  out  of 
people  and  using  them  against  their 
loved  ones.  But  now,  though  we  can't 
talk  out  in  the  open,  we  can  talk  in  our 
homes  with  people  we  trust.  When  you 
have  someone  to  talk  to,  you  don't  have 
to  worry  so  much  about  losing  your 
mind." 


In  December  1989,  six  months  af- 
ter the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre, seven  young  Chinese,  ig- 
noring the  pleas  of  frantic  bystand- 
ers who  warned  them  they  would  be 
beaten  and  arrested,  stood  in  a  public 
area  of  Beijing  holding  a  banner  that 
said,  "Why  is  China  so  poor?" 

This,  rather  than  political  repres- 
sion, is  the  question  that  today  sears  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinese  people.  Forty 
years  ago  the  standards  of  living  in 
China  and  Japan  were  roughly  compa- 
rable. Today  the  contrast  could  not  be 
more  stark.  The  Chinese,  who  really  do 
believe  themselves  the  quintessential 
culture  on  this  planet,  are  frustrated. 
Taiwan  is  evidence  to  mainlanders  of 
what  Chinese  can  accomplish.  The 
battle  cry  of  the  young  here  is  not  so 
much,  "Give  us  democracy,"  but  rather, 
"Give  us  prosperity,"  which  some  might 
argue  is  the  same  thing.  In  response, 
the  Chinese  press  has  published  ar- 
ticles with  titles  such  as,  "Chinese  Eat 
Better  Than  Some  Nearby,"  and 
"China's  Poverty  Label  Disputed."  The 
seven  protesters  were  arrested  and  swept 
away,  but  not  their  message. 

At  weekly  political  study  sessions 
Chinese  workers  review  the  govern- 
ment's latest  statements  heralding 
Marxist-Leninist-Mao  Zedong  Thought 
and  condemning  bourgeois  liberaliza- 
tion. They  study  articles  about  China's 
freedom  of  religion  and  relative  wealth, 
nodding  and  winking  as  they  praise  the 
emperor's  new  clothes. 


Therese  Marie  Callahan  '83,  and  her  hus- 
band, Vincent  P.  James  '83,  have  been  study- 
ing Chinese,  teaching  English  and  working 
in  China  on  and  off  for  the  past  several 
years,  most  recently  in  Shanghai.  Callahan 
and  her  husband  currently  live  near  Chi- 
cago where  she  is  working  on  a  novel  set  in 
China.  She  notes  that  the  names  used  in  this 
article  are  pseudonyms.  ■ 


Y 


u  burst  out  in 


tears,  sobbing  into  the 
soft  black  hair  of  his 
young  son.  Zhou  and  I 
exchanged  glances. 
The  little  boy  looked 
up  at  his  father  with  a 


mixture  of  confusion 


and  excitement,  un- 
certain as  to  what 
game  his  baba  was 
playing. 
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Above:  The  author,  his  wife,  Nicole,  their  sons 
Nicholas  and  John,  and  Radu  Florescu,  Sr.  in  a  fam- 
ily photo  from  the  mid-1960s.  Facing  page:  The  an- 
cestral home  of  the  author's  uncle.  Col.  Radu 
Miclescu,  in  Bucharest. 
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I  he  author,  a  professor 
of  Eastern  European 
history  at  BC,  was  a 
teenage  boy  when  he 
lost  his  homeland.  War 
and  dictatorships  kept 
it  from  him  for  nearly 
50  years.  The  dictators 
are  gone  now,  but  what 
once  was  his  cannot 
be  restored 


Y  VANTAGE  POINT  UPON  ROMANIA 

is  that  of  a  patriot,  a  lifelong  student  of  my 
former  country's  history,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  a  family  with  ancient  roots  inextri- 
cably linked  to  the  nation's  past. 

This  symbiotic  relationship  helps  ex- 
plain the  passion  I  feel  for  the  land  of  my 
ancestors — a  feeling  not  otherwise  accountable  in  terms  of  the 
few  months  in  the  1930s  spent  passing  yearly  examinations  in 
Bucharest  as  the  son  of  a  Romanian  diplomat  stationed  in  a 
dozen  European  and  American  capitals. 

I  remember  my  tears  when  my  father  told  me  that  he  had 
resigned  as  charge  d'affaires  in  London  after  the  Romanian 
government,  under  German  pressure,  declared  war  on  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  a  misty  morning,  February 
15,  1941.  A  clouded  sun  rose  over  the  hills  of  the 
quaint  Oxfordshire  village  of  Wheatley,  where  we 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  German  Blitz.  Though 
barely  15  years  of  age,  I  had  a  premonition  that  per- 
haps a  lifetime  would  pass  before  I  would  see  Romania 
again.  It  was  little  consolation  to  be  told  by  my  father,  an 
Americanophile  since  his  years  of  service  in  Washington, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  overwhelming  economic  might  of 
the  U.S.  would  tilt  the  balance  to  the  Allied  side.  All  I  knew 
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remember  my  tears  when  my  father 


told  me  that  he  had  resigned  as  charge 
d'affaires  in  Lon- 
don after  the 
Romanian  gov- 
ernment, under 
German  pressure, 
declared  war  on 


the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  a 
misty  morning, 
February  15, 
1941.  — 


was  that  just  short  of  a  year  before,  235,000 
straggling  "Tommies"  had  miraculously  ex- 
tricated themselves  in  the  "miracle  of 
Dunkirk, "and  France,  Romania's  principal 
protector,  survived  only  in  the  spirit  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  In  these  untoward 
moments,  I  decided  to  devote  my  energies 
to  the  only  connecting  thread  remaining: 
the  study  of  my  country's  past. 

Wartime  Britain  was  an  exciting  place  for 
a  student  of  East  European  history,  which  I 
soon  became,  matriculating  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Intense  political  ferment — ideals  and 
ideas — flamed  out  of  the  heated  presence  of 
dozens  of  governments  in  exile.  There  were 
Poles,  Yugoslavs,  Czechs  and  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  West  European  victims  of  Nazi  aggres- 
sion, and  even  "free"  enemy  aliens,  such  as 
the  Romanians.  There  was  general  consen- 
sus among  East  Europeans  and  allied  politi- 
cians that  lessons  could  be  garnered  from 
the  failure  of  the  inter-war  settlements.  How 
ripe  the  time  seemed  for  drafting  a  new 
vision  for  Europe — particularly  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  which  had  suffered  unpar- 
alleled material  destruction  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy  under  monarchical  and  fascist 
dictatorships. 

We  planned  for  nothing  less  than  a  better 
world.  The  idea  of  federation  was  a  common 
theme:  "The  United  States  of  East  Central 
Europe  ";  the  "Intermarum  Confederation" 
(meaning  between  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas) ; 
"the  Danubian  Federations"  unsuccessfully 
taken  up  by  Tito  after  his  break  from  Moscow 
in  1948.  On  one  occasion  Robert  Habsburg, 
second  son  of  the  last  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
peror, Charles  I,  appealed  at  Oxford  for  the 
restoration  of  a  rejuvenated  Austrian  Fed- 
eration of  states,  an  idea  dating  back  to  the 
dying  days  of  World  War  I. 

War's  end  was  unfortunately  marred  by 
the  age-old  politics  of  raison  d'etat,  the  crime 
of  partition,  and  the  mass  transplantation  of 
people  that  was  immorally  sanctioned  at 
Yalta.  It  was  a  dismal  and  disappointing 
preamble  to  the  division  of  Europe  by  an 
"iron  curtain"  and  its  inevitable  sequel:  the 
Cold  War.  The  formidable  exercises  in  po- 
litical utopianism  that  we  engaged  in  during 
the  war  came  to  nothing.  The  results  are 
today  buried  in  half  a  dozen  archives  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Given  the  recently 


Radu  Florescu,  Sr.  in  a  formal  portrait  dating  from  his 
days  as  a  Romanian  diplomat  in  Washington  in  the 
1930s . 


declared  bankruptcy  of  Marxism,  it  is  per- 
haps time  they  were  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Romania  made  its  last  bid  for  freedom  in 
a  well-staged  coup  initiated  by  King  Michael, 
an  inner  circle  of  army  officers  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  traditional  political  parties.  On 
August  23,  1944,  abandoning  his  German 
allies  who  were  defending  the  country's 
eastern  frontiers  from  the  Soviets,  the  king 
arrested  the  fascist  leader  Ion  Antonescu. 
Romania  then  joined  forces  with  the  advanc- 
ing Soviet  army,  thus  opening  up  Central 
Europe  to  the  Russians,  and  accelerating 
their  march  to  Berlin,  ultimately  shortening 
the  war.  With  a  coalition  government  in 
Bucharest,  and  an  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion in  place,  there  was  still  hope  that  free 
elections  would  be  held  and  that  the  ideals 
elaborated  in  London  had  a  chance  of  being 
implemented. 

Continued  on  page  29 
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•  ALUMNOTES/  CLASSES  • 


From 
Alumni  House 

The  Alumni  Association  has 
several  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
year,  the  overriding  spirit  of  which 
is  rooted  in  the  University's  cel- 
ebration of  the  Ignatian  Anniver- 
saries. 

In  continuing  Boston  College's 
tradition  of  educating  men  and 
women  for  others,  and  in  recogniz- 
ing the  achievements  of  alumni  who 
exemplify  that  tradition,  the  Alumni 
Association  will  present  its  annual 
Alumni  Achievement  Awards  on 
Worldwide  Ignatian  Day,  April  22, 
1991. 

George  A.  Downey  '61,  Chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Association's 
Awards  Committee  is  accepting 
nominations  for  the  following 
awards:  the  William  V.  McKenney 
award  for  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College  whose  professional  career 
and  service  to  the  University  have 
been  exceptional;  Awards  of  Excel- 
lence for  professional  achievement 
in  the  fields  of  education,  commerce, 
arts  and  humanities,  science,  reli- 
gion, and  public  service;  and  the 
Young  Alumni  Award,  given  to  an 
alumnus  or  alumna  who  has 
graduated  within  ten  years,  for 
service  to  Boston  College.  Nomi- 
nations may  be  sent  to  president- 
elect George  A.  Downey,  Boston 
College  Alumni  Association,  825 
Centre  Street,  Newton,  MA 02 1 5 8. 

Alumni  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  trace  the  footsteps  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  through  Italy,  Spain 
and  France  on  a  16-day  tour  this 


spring.  The  tour  will  focus  on  the  life 
of  St.  Ignatius,  and  will  take  travelers 
to  the  Vatican,  Assisi,  Loyola, 
Lourdes,  Barcelona  and  Paris.  More 
information  on  the  trip  appears  on 
page  24  of  this  section. 

As  the  University  began  its  cel- 
ebration of  the  Ignatian  Year,  The 
Campaign  for  Boston  College  fo- 
cused on  the  National  Alumni  Phase 
of  the  Campaign,  which  seeks  contri- 
butions from  all  alumni  at  all  levels  of 
giving.  In  cooperation  with  the  Of- 
fice of  University  Development,  the 
Alumni  Association  is  including  a 
summary  of  each  class'  gifts  to  the 
Campaign  for  Boston  College  in  Class 
Notes.  The  Office  of  University  De- 
velopment has  provided  information 
on  the  number  of  class  members 
making  a  gift,  the  percentage  of  the 
class  contributing  to  the  Campaign 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  class  gift 
for  June  1,  1989  -  May  31,  1990. 

The  Alumni  Association  supports 
a  network  of  regional  Alumni  Clubs, 
to  help  Boston  College  people  — 
wherever  they  may  live  —  get  to- 
gether to  promote  personal  relation- 
ships and  strengthen  their  ties  to  alma 
mater.  Several  of  the  more  than  40 
regional  clubs  are  sponsoring  events 
in  celebration  of  the  Ignatian  Year, 
including  Grand  Annual  Meetings 
with  representatives  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. VVe  have  included  reports  of 
club  activities  submitted  by  volun- 
teer leaders  of  several  clubs  in  this 
section  of  Boston  College  Magazine. 
The  Alumni  Association  encourages 


Boston  College  President  Rev.  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J., 
addresses  a  group  gathered  in  Frederick,  Maryland  for 
the  dedication  of  a  plaque  at  the  grave  of  Boston 
College  founder,  Rev.  John  McElroy,  S.J.  More  than  60 
alumni  from  the  Boston  College  Clubs  of  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  attended  the  ceremony. 


all  alumni  to  contact  their  regional 
club  volunteer  leaders,  listed  on  pp 
22  and  23  of  this  section,  for  informa- 
tion regarding  Boston  College  Club 
events  in  their  area. 

Congratulations  to  the  Classes  of 
1941  and  1966,  which  mark  their 
Golden  and  Silver  Jubilee  Reunions 
this  year.  These  classes  —  along  with 
the  other  Reunion  classes  —    have 


scheduled  a  full  slate  of  events  in 
celebration  of  their  anniversaries, 
culminating  in  Reunion  Weekend 
May  17-  19,  1991. 

The  Alumni  Association  wel- 
comes its  newest  members,  the  Class 
of  1 990,  and  our  newest  class  corre- 
spondent, Kara  Corso,  A&S  '90, 
whose  first  column  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Boston  College  Magazine. 
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William  E.  O'Brien 
502  1 2th  Ave.  South 
Naples,  FL  33940 
(813)262-0134 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  6  gifts 

•  50  percent  participation 

•  $50,  843  total  class  gift 

I  heard  from  Ed  O'Neil  and  Tom 
McGann  recently.  They  reported  on 
the  memorial  Mass  for  the  Classes  of 
1920, 1925,  and  1930,  held  at  Alumni 
House  on  June  19.  Rev.  Martin 
McCabe  '30  was  chairman  of  the 
event.  Our  classmates  who  attended 
included  Louis  Welch,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  Ed  O'Neil  and  his  son, 
Tom  McGann,  Jim  Murphy,  and 
Rev.  Placid  Cormey,  with  his 
nephew.  •  I  received  a  note  back  in 
April  from  Fr.  Cormey  about  life  in 
the  Benedictine  order,  which,  he  says, 
is  not  well  known  in  Massachusetts. 
They  operate  St.  Anselm's  Abbey  in 
New  Hampshire.  •  I  also  received  a 
long  letter  from  our  most  faithful 


reporter,  Tom  McGann,  about  the 
class  reunion  in  April.  •  The  Alumni 
Association  sent  me  updates  on  the 
following  classmates:  George  Paul 
Smith  lives  in  Gardner;  Julian 
McGrath  is  in  E.  Weymouth;  and 
Tom  McCarthy  is  living  in  Peabody. 
•  Please  send  me  news  of  yourself  and 
family. 
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REUNION 

JUNE     •      1991 


Arthur  J.  Gorman,  MD 
9  Captain  Percival  Rd. 
S.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664 
(508)  394-7700 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  15  gifts 

•  40  percent  participation 

•  $4,225  total  class  gift 

I  hope  you  all  had  a  good  summer. 
Cape  Cod  was  busy,  as  usual.  Ray 
Scott  tells  me  he  is  hanging  in  there, 
as  we  all  are  doing.  •  Charlie 
Schroeder  called.  He  had  returned 
to  Plymouth  for  the  summer  and  was 
his  usual  busy  self,  even  doing 


plumbing  at  his  lakeside  home.  •  An 
article  in  The  Somerville  Journal  fea- 
tured the  Jeanne  Jugan  Home  on 
Highland  Avenue  which  celebrates 
its  100th  year  in  1990.  Joe  Regan  has 
lived  there  for  eight  years  and  takes 
part  in  all  of  its  activities.  While  liv- 
ing there  he  has  traveled  to  Lourdes 
twice.  •  We  have  lost  a  beloved  class- 
mate, Dr.  Mike  Cochran,  who  died 
March  2  7 .  He  resided  at  the  Prospect 
Hill  Convalescent  Home  for  many 
years.  Remember  Mike  in  your 
prayers.  •  I  received  a  letter  from 
George  Connors'  son,  Robert  '55, 
whose  son  Daniel  will  graduate  from 
the  Heights  this  December.  •  Two  of 
our  grandchildren  graduated  this 
year:  Elizabeth  Mahanor,  a  pre-med 
major,  and  David  Gorman,  BC  Law. 
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Joseph  McKenney 
53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 
S.Weymouth,  MA  02 190 
(617)335-0521 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 

(617)361-0752 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  22  gifts 

•  48  percent  participation 
•$15,885  total  class  gift 

Just  about  the  time  that  "June  was 
busting  out  all  over,"  a  rather  lengthy 
obituary  appeared  in  all  the  local  pa- 
pers chronicling  the  death  of  Kay 
O'Toole,  an  avid  activist  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  Catholic  causes.  This  item 
is  noteworthy  because  she  was  the 
widow  of  William  E.  O'Toole,  who, 
before  his  untimely  death,  had 
achieved  considerable  prominence  in 
two  unrelated  fields  of  professional 
activity:  first,  as  an  inspirational 
teacher  at  Watertown  High  and,  later 
on,  as  an  attorney  convincingly 
pleading  cases  in  the  various  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth.  •  The  Brockton 
Enterprise,  on  2/26/90,  carried  the 


sad  notice  of  the  death  of  Francis  X. 
Matchett,  Sr,  at  Cardinal  Cushing 
Hospital.  Francis  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  for  more 
than  30  years  he  was  steward  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  Railroad, 
Perm  Central,  and  Amtrak.  To  his 
son,  Francis,  Jr.,  and  to  his  two  broth- 
ers, Timothy  and  James,  the  class 
extends  its  sorrowful  condolences.  • 
In  early  July,  Peg  Minihan,  Ken 
Minihan's  widow,  deserted  her 
shore-side  hacienda  in  hot  and  ex- 
tremely humid  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL, 
and  returned  for  a  visit  to  the  more 
temperate  climate  of  the  Boston  area. 
While  in  the  vicinity,  she  celebrated 
a  most  significant  birthday  at  a  spec- 
tacular gala  staged  by  her  daughter, 
who  has  a  show-place  home  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  Among  Peg's  many 
friends  on  hand  to  extend  their  most 
sincere  birthday  greetings  were  Sheila 
and  Arthur  Tuohy,  both  of  whom 
are  now  almost  completely  recov- 
ered from  recent  invasive  surgery.  • 
Additional  up-to-date  home  ad- 
dresses, courtesy  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation —  Michael  Drummey,  27 
Davis  St.,  N.  Andover,  MA  01845 
and  Charles  W.  Deveney,  3  6  Prince 
St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY  11040.  • 
Here's  hoping  that  the  football  team 
will  play  in  another  bowl  game  and 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  class  will 
be  there  to  cheer  them  on. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Wellesley,  AAA  021 81 
(617)235-4199 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  27  gifts 

•  57  percent  participation 

•  $6,265  total  class  gift 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  report  the 
death  of  Tim  Nyhan  onjuly  20  at  his 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace.  About  ten  days  before 
his  death,  Tim  phoned  your  corre- 
spondent and  we  had  a  pleasant  chat. 
He  reported  that  his  wife  had  passed 
on,  but  that  his  two  fine  twin  daugh- 
ters were  a  great  comfort  to  him. 
Betty  is  married  and  Eileen  has  had  a 
fine  career  in  the  insurance  business. 

•  Saw  Barr  Dolan  recently.  He's  as 
brown  as  a  berry  and  still  playing  par 
golf.  •  Tony  Russo  reports  that  he  is 
very  happily  retired,  well  adjusted, 
and  in  good  health.  •  President  Jim 
Riley  and  his  wife,  Alice,  enjoyed 
their  annual  vacation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. •  Received  a  note  from  Evelyn 
Cronin  informing  me  that  John 
Cronin  is  bedridden  at  home  in 

2  ALUMNOTES 


Roanoke,  VA,  with  round-the-clock 
nursing  care.  Our  prayers  are  with 
him.  •  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
Michelle  McGee  has  left  her  position 
as  an  assistant  director  at  the  Alumni 
Association  to  pursue  graduate  stud- 
ies. She  has  been  a  great  help  to  us 
with  our  class  reports.  Bon  Voyagel  • 
Your  correspondent  and  his  wife, 
Ginnie,  recently  returned  from  a  short 
golfing  vacation  at  the  Bald  Peak 
Colony  Club  in  New  Hampshire.  • 
That's  all  the  news  for  now.  Drop  us 
a  line  for  the  next  edition.  AdMajorem 
Dei  Gloriam. 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1 960  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

(617)254-9248 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  32  gifts 

•  58  percent  participation 

•  $18,325  total  class  gift 

The  festivities  for  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  our  graduation  from  the  col- 
lege began  with  our  Third  Hull  Hul- 
labaloo, held  at  President  Ultan 
McCabe's  summer  home  in  Hull  on 
Saturday,  June  2 .  After  a  Mass  said  by 
Fr.  McCabe  and  co-celebrant  Fr.  Joe 
Gough,  the  class  partook  of  good 
food  and  much  good  conversation  on 
a  sparkling  day  at  a  lovely  site  over- 
looking Boston  Harbor.  Those 
present  included  Mary  and  John 
Farricy,  Margaret  and  John  Haverty, 
Hazel  and  Dave  Hockman,  Ramona 
and  Fred  Lyons,  Mary  and  Al 
McCarthy,  Kay  and  Bill  Mulcahy, 
Ethel  and  Don  Robinson,  Rose- 
mary and  Garrett  Sullivan,  Alice  and 
Nick  Wells,  Ruth  and  Jim  Carolan, 
Jim  Reagan  and  his  two  daughters, 
John  Hurley,  Tom  Walsh,  Mary 
Grandfield,  Helen  Horrigan,  Marge 
Kenney,  and  Gertrude  Rooney.  •  My 
wife,  Margaret,  was  able  to  wangle 
about  a  dozen  tickets  for  BC  Night  at 
the  POPS.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion, 
as  always,  for  the  few  classmates  that 
were  able  to  attend!  •  The  college 
hosted  our  class  and  the  Classes  of 
1 920  and  1 92 5  at  a  reunion  luncheon 
at  Alumni  House  on  June  1 9.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  our  classmates 
and  those  65  and  70  years  out.  The 
day  began  with  a  Mass  celebrated  by 
Fr.  Ultan  McCabe,  with  co-cel- 
ebrant Fr.  Vic  Donovan,  in  the 
beautiful  chapel  of  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus. Lunch  followed  with  much  fine 
talk  and  reminiscences.  Besides  those 
who  attended  the  Hullabaloo,  the 
following  attended  the  luncheon: 
Henry  Delaney,  Rosetta  and  Arthur 


Lohan,  Catherine  andJimMcGann, 
Bill  Tobin  and  guest  Frank  Tobin, 
Dorothy  and  Bill  Tracy,  Flora  Kelly, 
Mary  Higgins,  and  Elizabeth  Reagan. 
•  The  class  regrets  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  two  prominent  members: 
Dave  Hunter  of  Belmont  and  Msgr. 
John  Ryan  of  Monterey,  CA.  Dave 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Cambridge 
School  System.  He  leaves  four  chil- 
dren. Msgr.  Ryan  was  ordained  in 
1936  and  served  at  St.  Bernard's 
Church  in  Newton.  He  joined  the 
Air  Force  chaplaincy  in  1942,  served 
with  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  and  was  discharged  in  1946 
with  the  rank  of  major.  Msgr.  Ryan 
volunteered  for  Cardinal  Cushing's 
'lend-lease'  program  for  areas  short 
of  priests  and  was  assigned  to 
Monterey,  CA.  He  retired  in  1973 
and  now  leaves  a  brother,  William 
Ryan,  ofMlton. 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 1 32 
(617)327-7080 


'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•38  gifts 

•  54  percent  participation 

•  $11,486  total  class  gift 

On  Sunday,  June  10,  your  correspon- 
dent and  his  wife,  Lillian,  attended  a 
very  happy  occasion  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Eleanor  and  John 
Powers.  Mass  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  Walpole,  followed 
by  a  reception.  It  is,  therefore,with 
sadness  that  we  now  report  the  tragic 
death  of  Eleanor  within  a  fortnight  of 
the  anniversary.  The  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  the  class  are  extended  to 
John  and  his  daughter,  Sr.  Ellen.  • 
The  Pilot  recently  reported  the  un- 
veiling of  a  bronze  plaque  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  donation  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  by  our  late  classmate, 
John  Cardinal  Wright,  of  his  unique 
St.  Joan  of  Arc  collection,  consisting 
of  some  9,000  items.  This  donation 
was  made  some  14  years  ago,  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  The  honor  of 
unveiling  the  plaque  was  bestowed 
upon  his  sister,  Margaret,  wife  of 
John  Haverty  '30.  Margaret,  in  her 
remarks,  related  her  brother  John's 
lifelong  interest  in  St.  Joan  of  Arc  and 
his  activity  in  collecting  books  and 
interesting  items  pertaining  to  the 
saint.  •  Our  annual  memorial  Mass 
and  class  luncheon  were  held  onjune 
25.  Mass  was  celebrated  at  Holy 
Trinity  Chapel  on  the  Newton  Cam- 
pus, followed  by  a  reception  and  lun- 
cheon at  Alumni  House,  with  40 


classmates  in  attendance.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Alumni  Association, 
especially  to  Mary  Neville  and  her 
staff,  for  assisting  the  committee  in 
making  the  occasion  most  enjoyable. 
•  Incidentally,  the  class  will  be  cel- 
ebrating its  60th  anniversary  this 
coming  year.  A  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  properly  mark  the  occa- 
sion. Volunteers  are  needed.  •  It  was 
recently  reported  in  The  Pilot  that 
Msgr.  Ed  Flaherty  is  returning  as 
director/manager  of  Regina  Cleri 
Retirement  Home  for  the  diocesan 
clergy.  He  was  highly  praised  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  home.  • 
Our  late  classmate  Tom  Meagher  is 
to  be  posthumously  inducted  into  the 
Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame  at  its  fall 
dinner.  The  class  will  be  duly  repre- 
sented at  the  induction  ceremony.  • 
Tom  Crosby  and  his  wife,  Lillian, 
celebrated  their  50th  anniversary  on 
June  24.  Tom's  pastor,  Fr.  William 
Helmich,  of  St.  Theresa  of  Avila 
Church,  and  Fr.  Bill  Donlan 
concelebrated  Mass  at  the  Newton 
Campus  Chapel,  which  was  followed 
by  a  reception  and  dinner  at  Alumni 
House.  Tom  and  Lil's  talented 
grandson,  Todd  Deininger,  pre- 
sented the  couple  with  their  portrait 
which  they  truly  treasure.  •  Again, 
notes  and  information  from  mem- 
bers of  the  class  and  their  families  are 
earnestly  requested  in  order  to  make 
this  column  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. 
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Peter  Quinn  for  John  P.  Connor 
24  Cresrwood  Circle 
Norwood,  MA  02062 
(617)762-6377 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•40  gifts 

•  57  percent  participation 

•  $9,690  total  class  gift 

Two  outstanding  members  who  were 
always  present  at  class  and  alumni 
events  are  no  longer  with  us.  Frank 
Finn  and  Gordon  Dunn  died  in  late 
spring.  We  shall  remember  them  al- 
ways. •  We  were  sorry  to  also  hear 
that  Tom  Connelly's  sister,  Anne 
McGregor,  died  in  March.  •  Ed 
Herlihy  hosted  the  famous  New  York 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  "on  camera" 
in  the  Big  Apple  this  year.  This  was  a 
three-hour  stint  before  sharp  focus 
and  required  all  of  Ed's  talents.  • 
Mary  and  Ed  Hurley,  along  with 
Gerry  Kelley,  visited  Ireland  for 
several  weeks  in  May  and  report  on  a 
glorious  experience  and  especially 
good  weather.  •  Your  correspondent, 


Geraldine  Harris 
remembered 


0^£^%g^M  In  February  1989 

Geraldine  Harris,  wife 
of  the  late  Harold 
Beecher  Harris  '26, 
made  a  gift  to  Boston 
College.  It  was  no 
ordinary  contribution. 
The  $100,000  benevo- 
lence was  in  the  form  of 
a  gift  annuity.  Managed 
by  Boston  College,  it 
immediately  began  to 
provide  Mrs.  Harris  with  an  income.  "That  means 
so  much  to  me,"  she  said.  "It's  a  way  to  free 
myself  of  some  money  worries."  She  was,  in  fact, 
so  taken  with  the  benefits  of  the  BC  Planned 
Giving  program  that  she  volunteered  to  represent 
it  to  members  of  her  late  husband's  class. 

Mrs.  Harris  died  in  September  1990.  Her 
$100,000  gift  annuity— joined  to  an  additional 
$50,000  provided  for  in  her  Will — has  now  funded 
the  Dr.  Harold  Beecher  and  Geraldine  Harris 
Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  Her  foresight  and 
commitment  will  be  recalled  by  untold  genera- 
tions of  deserving  Boston  College  students  for 
whom  the  Harris  Scholarship  will  represent 
opportunity  gained. 

Geraldine  Harris  remembered 
and  will  be  remembered. 

For  information  on  any  of  BC's  Planned  Giving 
Programs,  write  or  call: 

Joseph  E.  Cofield,  Director 

Mary  Beth  Martin,  Associate  Director 

Planned  Giving  Program 

Boston  College 

More  Hall  220 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167-3859 

(617)  552-3409 


John  Connor,  is  on  the  recovery  road 
from  major  surgery  and  is  looking 
forward  to  reporting  for  the  Class  of 
1932  again  soon. 
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Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  AAA  02 169 
(617)471-4478 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•46  gifts 

•  47  percent  participation 

•  $15,240  total  class  gift 
Fr.JimCullinan  died  June  12  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  buried  from  St. 
Brigid's,  South  Boston,  where  he  had 
been  pastor.  Frs.  Jack  Foley  and  Al 
Abracinskas  helped  con-celebrate 
the  Mass.  Fr.  Al  gave  the  eulogy.  • 
Dr.  Dave  Casey  has  retired  from 
medical  practice  and  has  moved  to 
Winchester.  His  son  is  a  cardiologist 
in  Northampton.  •  Agnes  and  Bill 
Hogan  recently  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  with  their  four 
children,  their  respective  husbands 
and  wives,  12  grandchildren,  and  125 
other  guests  at  a  Mass  at  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Belmont.  •  Thanks  to  the 
BC  High  Bugle,  we  have  learned  that 
Martha  and  Arthur  Ballou  gave  ex- 
hibitions of  ballroom  dancing  at  se- 
nior citizens'  clubs  and  at  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  Paulist 
Center.  Last  fall  they  celebrated  their 
54th  wedding  anniversary.  Arthur 
regularly  runs  in  races  gathering  tro- 
phies galore.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  4000-Footer 
Club,  he  has  climbed  all  47  of  the 
higher-than-4000-feet  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 
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John  F.P.  McCarthy 

1 88  Dent  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)323-6234 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•58  gifts 

•  48  percent  participation 

•  $48,699  total  class  gift 

Our  55  th  anniversary  reunion  com- 
menced with  a  Mass  celebrated  by 


Fr.  James  Hart  in  Trinity  Chapel  on 
the  Newton  Campus.  Special  re- 
membrance was  made  of  our  deceased 
classmates,  especially  those  who  have 
died  in  the  past  five  years  since  our 
Golden  Anniversary.  In  attendance 
were:  Milt  Borenstein,  Bill  Carney, 
Dr.  Jim  Connolly,  Ernest  Coury,  Bill 
Fitzsimons,  Ed  Forbes,  Bill 
Gallagher,  Frank  Good,  John  Grif- 
fin, Fr.  James  Hart,  Dan  Holland, 
Pete  McCauley,  John  McCarthy,  Bob 
Mead,  Ray  Perry,  Dr.  Joe  Riley,  Tom 
Ryan,  Henry  Sheehan,  and  Ed 
Sullivan.  A  number  of  our  classmates 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  and 
we  were  happy  to  welcome  some 
widows  of  deceased  classmates.  Two 
photographs  were  taken  on  the  steps 
of  the  chapel  after  Mass:  one  of  our 
classmates,  the  other  of  our  class- 
mates, wives,  and  guests.  Refresh- 
ments and  a  delightful  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  University  and  the 
Alumni  Association  followed  at 
Alumni  House,  a  short  walk  from  the 
chapel.  Helen  Groden  Judge,  Dr. 
Hank  Groden's  widow,  now  hap- 
pily remarried,  generously  favored  us 
with  an  assortment  of  Hank's  photo- 
graphs of  past  gatherings.  These  re- 
minders of  yesterday  were  made 
available  by  Helen  and  were  eagerly 
taken  by  those  who  were  happy  to 
have  a  memento  of  their  younger 
days.  We  missed  Dib  DeStafano, 
whose  brother's  death  prevented  him 
from  being  with  us,  and  Dr.  Jim 
McDonough,  whose  presence  was 
required  at  an  AMA  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. A  late  change  ofWalt  Sullivan's 
schedule  prevented  him  from  being 
with  us.  Bettejo  and  Jack  Murphy 
paid  a  visit  to  the  campus  and  to 
renew  friendships  in  the  Boston  area, 
but  they  had  to  return  to  Sacramento 
a  week  before  the  reunion.  The  re- 
union was  so  successful  that  we  de- 
cided to  commemorate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  our  55th  next  year  with  a 
similar  function.  The  Class  appreci- 
ates the  hospitality  of  the  University 
and  the  Alumni  Association  and  par- 
ticularly the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  Maura  Scully,  an  assistant  director 
of  the  Association.  •  To  the  ever 
lengthening  list  of  deceased  class- 
mates, we  now  number  Fr.  William 
Van  Etten  Casey,  SJ,  Ex  '35,  who 
died  about  a  week  before  the  reunion. 
Barz,  as  he  was  called,  especially  by 
those  who  knew  him  during  his  days 
at  Boston  Latin  School,  had  a  re- 
markable career.  After  our  freshman 
year  he  entered  the  Society  and,  fol- 
lowing his  ordination,  he  returned  to 
BC  and  eventually  became  chairman 
of  the  theology  department,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Academic  VP  of  the  University,  where 
he  fashioned  the  first  honors  pro- 
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gram.  After  service  at  BC,  Fr.  Casey 
took  a  sabbatical  from  teaching  to 
become  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem.  He  returned  to  Holy 
Cross,  where  he  gained  fame  as  the 
result  of  editing  and  publishing  The 
Holy  Cross  Quarterly.  Fr.  Casey  was 
the  author  of  Immortal  Diamond,  a 
one-man  play  in  honor  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  which  was  per- 
formed at  26  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  the  country,  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Loyola  University 
Press.  A  large  representation  of  Jesu- 
its was  present  for  his  funeral  Mass  at 
St.  Ignatius  Church  and  Fr.  Joseph  R. 
Fahey,  SJ,  his  friend,  paid  him  a  mov- 
ing tribute.  •  Another  Ex  '35  mem- 
ber, John  Fortunato,  died  a  citizen 
of  Nova  Scotia  last  February,  in 
Halifax,  NS.  Known  as  The  Fotch,  he 
served  as  a  prominent  basketball  ref- 
eree and  baseball  umpire  throughout 
the  Maritimes.  When  his  officiating 
days  ended,  he  joined  the  County 
Social  Services  Department  and  pur- 
sued a  career  as  a  social  worker.  John's 
survivors  include  his  wife,  Lena,  three 
sons,  John,  Jr.,  Joseph,  and  Michael, 
a  brother,  Michael,  and  a  sister,  Agnes 
Prescott,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
condolences.  •  Our  sympathy  is  also 
offered  to  John  Sheedy,  of 
Torrington,  CT,  and  his  family  on 
the  death  of  John's  wife,  Marion.  • 
The  Class  likewise  extends  its  sym- 
pathy to  Bill  Fitzsimons  on  the  death 
of  his  sister,  Sr.  Mary  Fitzsimons,  a 
Franciscan  nun  who  was  associate 
director  of  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  for  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York.  •  On  a  happier 
note,  congratulations  to  Fr.  Clarence 
Boucher,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  Golden  Jubilee  at  St.  Anne's 
Church  in  Salem.  •  Send  along  your 
news. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01 760 
(508)  653-4902 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  58  gifts 

•  49  percent  participation 
•$29,411  total  class  gift 

Next  year,  1991,  is  an  anniversary 
year  —  our  55th!!  —  and  the  infa- 
mous ad  hoc  committee  met  in  Sep- 
tember to  initiate  plans  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  another  milestone  for  the 
class.  •  Bob  O'Hayre's  annual  Golf 
and  Lunch  Day  ran  into  weather 
problems  this  year.  Rain  washed  out 
the  golf,  but  not  the  luncheon.  Those 
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in  attendance  included  Bob  Cahill, 
George  Goodwin,  Joe  and  Tom 
Killion,  George  Mahoney,  Jack 
McLaughlin,  Tip  O'Neill,  Morris 
Parker,  Charlie  Sampson,  and  Phil 
Tracy.  As  his  guest,  Bob  had  John 
Griffin,  president  of  the  Class  of  1 93  5 . 
Hope  I  haven't  missed  anyone.  A 
number  had  to  cancel  because  of  the 
rain.  Among  others,  Bob  had  a  nice 
note  of  regret  from  Dr.  Tom 
Murray,  now  retired  and  living  in 
Buzzards  Bay.  This  has  become  a  real 
traditional  event.  Plan  to  make  it  next 
year.  •  Bishop  Larry  Riley  and  Fr. 
Jack  Maguire,  our  first  class  presi- 
dent, are  both  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  ordination  to  the 
priesthood.  A  Mass  of  Thanksgiving 
and  reception  for  Larry  was  held  in 
September  and  plans  are  also  under- 
way for  Fr.  Jack.  •  Fr.  Bob  Sullivan 
was  home  from  the  Philippines  in 
May  to  visit  with  his  sister  in 
Weymouth.  Fr.  Bob  celebrated  the 
49th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
while  home  in  June.  Fr.  Tom  Navien 
had  a  long  reunion  lunch  with  him 
just  before  he  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines. •  Bren  Shea,  retired  president 
of  the  Mt.  Washington  Co-operative 
Bank  and  presently  a  director,  par- 
ticipated in  May  at  a  reception  to 
celebrate  the  enlargement  and  reno- 
vation of  the  bank's  main  office.  •  I 
was  back  at  the  Heights  recently  and 
checked  out  Herb  Caroll's  Class  of 
1936  tree.  Happy  to  say  it  is  doing 
great  —  and  so  is  Herb  after  recent 
surgery.  •  Next  time  you  are  back  on 
campus,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  be  sure  to  go  to  the  renovated 
Bapst  Library  and  visit  the  replica  of 
Tip  O'Neill's  office  when  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  is  an  histori- 
cal and  interesting  office.  Of  particu- 
lar note,  on  the  wall  of  the  entrance  to 
the  office  is  a  beautifully  designed 
plaque  with  appropriate  wording, 
composed  and  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  class  by  president  Bob  O'Hayre. 
•  Sorry  to  report  the  death  of  two 
classmates.  Ted  Magna  died  in  May 
and  Dr.  Dan  Shea  died  injune.  Ted 
was  retired  and  living  in  Chatham.  I 
learned  of  his  death  in  a  nice  letter 
from  his  daughter,  Anne,  a  sister  in 
the  Order  ofjesus  and  Mary  in  Mary- 
land and  a  1985  graduate  of  BC  Law. 
Dan,  an  eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
specialist,  was  also  retired  and  lived 
in  Quincy.  Steve  Hart,  Joe  Killion, 
and  Bill  Ryan  attended  the  funeral 
Mass  for  Dan.  You  are  asked  to  re- 
member both  Ted  and  Dan  in  your 
prayers.  Sympathy  and  prayers  are 
extended  to  the  wife  and  family  of 
each. 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617)782-3078 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  76  gifts 

•  58  percent  participation 
•$33,120  total  class  gift 

As  listed  in  the  last  edition  of  Class 
Notes,  we  have  recently  lost  three 
classmates.  John  Shea  died  on  April 
1 6,  Joseph  Butch  Keaney  on  May  2  2 , 
and  James  Berry  on  May  29.  John 
was  a  retired  manager  and  chief 
chemist  for  the  Mass.  Division  of 
Standards.  We  extend  to  his  widow, 
Mary,  and  his  children,  Bernard, 
Kevin,  and  Patricia,  our  sincere  con- 
dolences. Joseph  was  a  member  of 
the  football  team  and  retired  as  gen- 
eral foreman  at  the  GE  Company 
River  Works.  We  extend  to  his  wife, 
Marguerite,  and  his  children,  Tho- 
mas, Joan  McGrath,  and  Maureen 
DeGrass,  our  sincere  sympathy. 
James  was  a  member  of  our  executive 
class  committee  and  was  an  extremely 
active  member,  having  attended  our 
last  reunion  on  May  10.  We  extend  to 
his  wife,  Helen,  and  his  three  chil- 
dren, Robert,  Dennis,  and  Patricia 
Cunningham  of  California,  our  sin- 
cere condolences.  James'  son,  Den- 
nis, an  attorney,  is  a  BC  grad  and  a 
very  active  member  of  his  class.  We 
hope  the  clergy  of  our  class  and  all  of 
us  remember  them  in  our  prayers.  • 
It  was  our  misfortune  to  have  lost  two 
members  of  our  family  within  1 1  days. 
My  brother,  Ernest,  passed  away  on 
June  18  and  my  wife's  older  sister, 
Josephine,  passed  away  on  June  29.  • 
Joe  Gormley  sent  me  some  infor- 
mation about  Charlie  Iarrabino's 
mother.  She  had  celebrated  her  99th 
birthday  on  April  22  and  passed  away 
on  May  12,  the  day  before  Mother's 
Day.  Charlie  had  to  make  a  quick 
return  to  the  states.  •  We  sincerely 
hope  that  Helen  Sheerin,  the  lovely 
wife  of  Tom  Sheerin,  is  doing  much 
better  with  her  medical  problems.  • 
Congratulations  are  extended  to  Col. 
Gene  Cronin  and  to  Dr.  John 
McManama.  Gene  was  a  judge  at  the 
recent  Fulton  Prize  Debate  andjohn 
was  awarded  the  Alumni  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Medicine.  Among  his 
many  accomplishments,  he  was  the 
medical  supervisor  for  the  Band  of 
Waltham  that  went  to  Russia  on  a 
good  will  tour  to  entertain  various 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  •  We 
had  a  most  successful  reunion  on  May 
10  at  St.  Brigid's  Church  in  Lexing- 
ton, thanks  to  Msgr.  John  Keilty. 
The  concelebrated  Mass  was  per- 


formed by  Msgr.  Keilty,  Msgr. 
Sennott,  and  Fr.  John  McCabe,  who 

came  to  Boston  especially  for  the 
occasion  from  Los  Altos,  CA.  As  you 
may  remember,  Fr.  McCabe  is  a 
Maryknoll  priest  who  had  some  sto- 
ries to  relate  about  the  earthquake 
that  he  experienced  last  October.  A 
luncheon  was  held  after  Mass  at  the 
Cottage  Crest  Restaurant  in 
Waltham.  Fifty-one  persons  were 
present.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  a  daytime  reunion  and  according 
to  our  treasurer  it  was  the  first  time 
that  we  didn't  have  to  dip  into  the 
treasury  to  pay  for  any  deficit.  It  was 
a  huge  success.  There  were  some 
who  attended  the  Mass  only,  namely 
Dr.  Bill  Carey,  Ted  Glynn  and  his 
wife,  Gerry,  andjohn  Pike.  Francis 
Burke  played  the  organ  and,  as  usual, 
did  a  wonderful  job.  •  Virginia  Dorsey 
and  her  four  children  attended  the 
Mass  and  the  luncheon  and  were 
greatly  impressed.  •  Due  to  space 
restrictions  I  am  unable  to  list  all  who 
attended  the  luncheon.  BC'ing  you! 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37  Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(617)327-7281 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  72  gifts 

•  51  percent  participation 

•  $48,847  total  class  gift 

Jim  Doherty  writes  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  recently  took  a  "leisurely 
trip  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  While  in  Rome  we  had  an 
unescorted  day  in  the  Papal  Gardens 
and  a  tour  of  the  excavations  where 
St.  Peter's  bones  are  stored  under  the 
Basilica.  On  the  following  day  we  had 
a  Papal  Audience.  We  then  travelled 
to  Ireland  for  a  pleasant  stay  before 
flying  to  Boston."  •  We  wish  to  offer 
our  sympathy  to  the  families  of  John 
Flynn  and  Jim  Lyons  who  passed 
away  recendy.  •  Fr.JohnTomasney, 
an  ex-member  of  our  class,  informs 
us  that  he  has  been  assigned  overseas 
with  the  Maryknoll  Fathers  since  his 
ordination  in  1943.  His  mission  work 
has  been  both  administrative  (six  years 
as  Regional  Superior  for  Maryknoll 
Fathers  in  Mexico  and  presently  as 
financial  controller  for  the  Mexican 
region)  and  parochial  in  the  Diocese 
of  Merida,  Yucatan  and  Chetumal, 
Quintana  Roo,  Mexico.  Father  is  also 
a  licensed  amateur  radio  operator.  • 
Fr.  Dick  Burke,  SJ,  is  still  chaplain 
at  Worcester  City  Hospital.  •  Ex- 
FBI  agent  Jerry  Doyle  is  back  living 
in  his  old  home  town  ofNewburyport. 


•  Fr.  John  McMahon  has  retired  as 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  in  Quincy  and  is 
living  at  Regina  Cleri. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Dr. 

W.  Newton,  AAA  02 165 

(617)332-5196 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  89  gifts 

•  50  percent  participation 

•  $54,657  total  class  gift 

On  April  29  we  had  a  good  turnout 
for  the  play  Pippin  followed  by  a  buf- 
fet at  McElroy.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
time.  •  Mary  and  Arthur  Sullivan 
took  off  after  our  spring  buffet  for 
Portugal,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
two-week  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, stopping  at  Gibraltar  and  many 
ports  in  Spain.  •  Called  John  Peyton 
and  his  wife,  Ann,  told  me  that  he  is 
doing  pretty  well  and  that  they  cel- 
ebrated their  40th  wedding  anniver- 
sary recently.  •  Down  at  the  fashion- 
able golf  course  in  Naples,  FL,  Al 
Branca  and  Joe  Sammartino  were 
too  much  for  Al  Fiore  and  Pete  Kerr, 
outlasting  them  to  win  one  up.  • 
Received  a  note  from  Pete  Kerr  in- 
forming me  that  Roy  Lydon  has  been 
seriously  ill.  I  hope,  Roy,  that  you 
make  a  quick  recovery  and  that  you 
and  Ann  will  soon  be  joining  us  at  our 
class  activities.  •  Hope  that  everyone 
is  having  a  good  summer. 
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Daniel  Griffin 

1 70  Great  Pond  Road 

North  Andover,  MA  01  845 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160Old  Billerica  Rd. 
Bedford,  MA  01 730 
(617)275-7651 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•81  gifts 

•  5 1  percent  participation 

•  $29,415  total  class  gift 

Please  remember  in  your  prayers, 
Martin  Carew,  Don  Fredenburg, 
and  John  J.  O'Brien.  Marty  was  in 
the  investment  business  for  most  of 
his  career.  Don,  a  physicist,  worked 
for  the  Naval  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory  and  2  8  years  for  Raytheon 


in  the  submarine  signal  division  in 
Portsmouth,  RI.  John  lived  in 
Florham  Park,  NJ,  and  was  executive 
director  of  United  Way  of  Passaic 
Valley  for  25  years.  •  Our  50th  re- 
union festivities  are  moving  along 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Nick 
Sottile.  A  football  game  between 
Army  and  Boston  College,  followed 
by  a  supper  at  Alumni  House,  was 
one  of  the  planned  events.  Other 
activities  will  include  a  hockey  game, 
a  presentation  of  Brigadoon  at  the 
college  theater,  and  Laetare  Sunday 
Communion  Breakfast,  climaxed  by 
graduation  week  at  the  Heights. 
There  will  be  notes  sent  to  all  class- 
mates keeping  you  informed.  •  A 
note  from  John  Jansen  revealed  that 
Fr.  Ed  Couhig  and  Bob  Rados  were 
present  at  a  recent  50th  English  High 
School  reunion.  Bob  is  retired  and 
living  in  Washington,  DC.  •  A  letter 
from  Jack  Mulroy  reveals  that  he  is 
in  his  25  th  year  as  a  stockbroker  with 
Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  in  New- 
port Beach,  CA,  where  he  also  lives. 
He  has  kept  up  his  love  of  music  and 
his  son,  John,  is  a  composer.  He  has  a 
daughter,  Juliana,  who  teachers 
botany  at  Denison  University  in  Ohio. 
Another  daughter,  Katie,  lives  in 
Yardley,  PA.  •  A  note  from  Fr.  Jim 
Radochia,  who  is  at  St.  Rita's  Church 
in  Haverhill,  informed  me  thatMario 
Guarcello  died  at  home  in  Fairfield, 
CT,  last  December.  Please  remem- 
ber him  in  your  prayers,  as  well  as 
John  Hurley,  who  passed  away  in 
January.  John  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Cambridge  School  System  for  more 
than  30  years.  •  Keep  those  letters 
coming! 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

(617)326-6326 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•98  gifts 

•  46  percent  participation 
•$25,902  total  class  gift 
Last  February,  John  McMahon  was 
invited  to  and  did  participate  in  the 
Las  Vegas  National  "Crap  Shooting" 
Contest.  One  unlucky  roll  cost  Jack 
the  championship.  He  did,  however, 
receive  a  ribbon  for  second  place  and 
an  invitation  to  compete  again  this 
fall.  Jack,  sans  baggage,  honed  up  on 
his  skills  as  he  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
cruised  through  the  Mediterranean 
with  stops  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
His  baggage  caught  up  with  him  in 
Amsterdam  as  they  were  ready  to  fly 
home.  •  Following  two  months  in 


Hawaii  last  winter,  Dorothy  and  Fred 
Seely  went  to  Pango  Pango  for  10 
weeks.  Fred  was  disappointed  that  no 
classmate  accepted  his  Hawaiian  in- 
vitation. Maybe  next  winter.  •  On  the 
way  home  from  Vero  Beach,  FL,  last 
April,  Frank  Dever  was  involved  in 
what  could  have  been  a  bad  auto 
accident.  While  stopped  in  traffic, 
his  new  car  was  struck  in  the  rear  with 
such  force  that  he  struck  the  car  in 
front,  causing  damage  to  both  the 
front  and  rear  of  his  car.  Fortunately, 
neither  he  nor  his  wife,  Marie,  were 
injured  and  he  was  able  to  drive  his 
car  home.  The  car  has  now  been  fully 
repaired  and  all  is  well.  •  After  30 
years  as  professor  in  the  English  de- 
partment, which  he  founded  at  As- 
sumption College  in  1960,  Bernie 
Farragher  took  mandatory  retire- 
ment. When  he  arrived  at  Assump- 
tion following  15  years  as  associate 
professor  at  BC,  he  found  an  all-male 
student  body  where  a  majority  came 
from  the  same  background  and  pos- 
sessed common  interests,  and  a 
slighdy  antiquated  curriculum.  Bernie 
leaves  the  college  with  a  co-ed,  di- 
verse student  body,  and  a  vastly  im- 
proved modern  curriculum.  Bernie 
plans  to  settle  on  the  Cape  and  then 
travel  to  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. •  We  join  his  family  and  the 
medical  profession  in  mourning  the 
death  of  John  McGowan  on  April 
20.  Following  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  in  1948,  he  continued  his 
medical  training  in  pathology  and 
gastrointestinal  disease.  He  later  took 
on  the  duties  of  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Tufts  and  associate  medical 
director  of  New  England  Telephone. 
John's  many  activities  included  work 
as  a  medical  consultant  for  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  membership 
on  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  and  serving  as  secretary 
for  the  St.  Luke's  Guild  of  Catholic 
Physicians.  To  his  wife,  Virginia,  their 
son,  John,  and  their  daughter,  Mary, 
we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathies. 
John  has  been  remembered  at  Mass. 
•  Last  June  Bucky  Harris,  Jack  Hart, 
Frank  Driscoll,  and  I  met  for  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  golf  match  at 
Putterham  Meadows.  I  often  wonder 
if  there  would  be  sufficient  interest  to 
have  a  Class  Golf  Day  with  the  where 
and  when  to  be  determined.  Any  ideas, 
anyone?  •  Every  spring  as  I  start  to 
write  this  column,  and  each  summer 
as  I  complete  it,  I  dream  of  the  fall 
and  football  season.  In  my  dreams  I 
see  a  game  on  New  Year's  Day.  •  My 
sincere  wishes  to  one  and  all  for  a 
wonderful  Thanksgiving  Day  fol- 
lowed by  a  Happy  and  Holy  Christ- 


mas. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 1 32 

(617)323-8571 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  105  gifts 

•  48  percent  participation 

•  $30,815  total  class  gift 

The  condolences  of  the  class  are  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Greg  Luke, 
who  died  suddenly  in  June.  We  also 
offer  our  sympathy  to  George  Bray 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Barbara,  in 
April  after  a  long  illness .  •  We  would 
like  to  thank  the  following  members 
of  the  class  who  helped  out  with  some 
extra  support  with  class  dues  this  year: 
Ed  McGilvery,  Ed  Moloney,  Bernie 
O'Neil,  Walter  Greany,  Tom 
Kennedy,  Jack  Keleher,  Herman 
Vorel,  Charlie  Watson,  Frank  Reade, 
Paul  Healy,  Ray  Sisk,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  Mary  Schoenfeld.  • 
On  a  visit  to  Boston  in  June  we  had  a 
fine  lunch  with  Ed  Callahan,  who  is 
looking  forward  to  the  50th.  •  Data 
General  Corp.  has  named  Jack 
McElwee  to  its  board  of  directors.  • 
With  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  Bob 
Renting  for  his  organization,  the  BC 
and  Holy  Cross  Clubs  of  Cape  Cod  . 
held  a  golf  day  at  Cummaquid  last 
June.  Those  of  the  Class  of  1943  who 
played  included  Jack  Manning, 
Herman  Vorel,  Lorraine  and  Jim  J. 
Connolly,  Tom  Murray,  and  co- 
chairman  Bob  RebJing.  Some  brag- 
ging rights  go  to  Tom  Murray  who 
managed  to  walk  away  with  the  prize 
for  nearest  the  pin  on  the  16th!!  • 
Odds  and  ends  from  here  and  then 
Dr.  Sabino  Rizzo  is  now  retired  and 
living  in  Sandwich.  •  From  the  West 
Coast  we  learn  that  Warren  Brad- 
ley, MD,  has  been  retired  for  three 
years  and  is  now  living  in  Mesa,  AZ. 
His  sister,  Jean  Mooney,  is  a  profes- 
sor at  the  Heights.  •  A  short  report  is 
due  on  Ed  O'Connor's  fine  theater 
party  this  past  April.  It  produced  a 
greater  crowd  than  the  prior  event 
and  everyone  agreed  that  this  should 
be  an  annual  class  event.  Space  does 
not  permit  the  listing  of  all  present, 
but  we  would  make  note  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  following  widows 
of  our  former  classmates:  Mary 
Boudreau,  Eunice  Power,  and  Mary 
Schoenfeld.  •  While  attending  his 
Medford  High  School  50th  reunion, 
Ray  Sisk  met  up  with  Dr.  George 
O'Hara.  George  reports  he  is  still 
doing  some  teaching  at  UCLA,  trav- 
els to  India  and  China  where  he  does 
surgery  while  his  wife,  Helen,  works 
in  medical  records,  assists  in  gift  shops, 
and  both  still  find  time  for  some  ten- 
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nis.  •  Ed  O'Sullivan  says  he's  now 
"free  at  last"  since  all  seven  children 
are  now  married  and  he's  worked 
down  to  a  10  handicap  in  his  golf 
game.  •  Now  retired  from  Alden 
Electronics,  Jack  Connolly  is  a  pri- 
vate consultant.  •  From  Pennsylva- 
nia, Frank  McCarthy  tells  us  he's 
active  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Leg- 
islative committee  of  the  AARP  and 
helps  the  Williamsport  chapter  of 
SCORE.  •  Dr.  Dave  Folan  reports 
his  daughter  Kathleen  just  presented 
him  with  his  12th  grandchild.  •  Art 
Kennedy  checks  in  with  the  news 
that  he  now  has  1 6  grandchildren  and 
ONE  great-grandchild!  Can  any 
classmate  top  this?  •  Milton's  Tom 
Manning  tells  us  he's  now  retired  — 
for  the  fourth  time,  hoping  it  will 
stick.  His  daughter,  Carol,  SON  '87, 
was  married  in  October  of  1989.  • 
From  Hingham,  Bob  O'Meara  re- 
ports that  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Bob 
O'Brien,  has  now  retired  as  a  plastic 
surgeon.  •  Joe  Sullivan  retired  as 
chairman  of  Sullivan  Bros.,  Printers, 
and  his  daughter,  Ellen  (MBA  '80) , 
took  over  as  president.  •  Still  active  as 
a  psychologist,  Dr.  Bernie  Henken 
is  associated  with  the  Medford  Pedi- 
atric Association.  •  As  we  near  that 
great  50th  anniversary  reunion,  your 
class  committee  hopes  to  begin  plans 
for  some  event  which  would  be  ap- 
pealing to  all.  If  you  have  some 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  please  con- 
tact your  class  correspondent  any- 
time. Don't  forget  your  class  dues 
($25) .  •  Also,  please  keep  in  touch!! 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1204  Washington  St. 
N.  Abington,  AM  0235 1 
(617)  878-3008 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•93  gifts 

•  47  percent  participation 

•  $26,320  total  class  gift 

Gerry  Finnerty  has  recovered  nicely 
from  major  surgery  which  he  had  in 
June.  •  Frank  Condon  is  another 
'44er  who  has  moved  to  the  Cape, 
settling  in  Sandwich.  After  returning 
from  his  WWII  Navy  service,  Frank 
started  his  hardware  store  business 
and,  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1985, 
he  had  two  stores.  Since  1984,  how- 
ever, he  has  had  medical  problems 
but  feels  that  the  surgery  he  had  in 
April  of  this  year  will  take  care  of 
things.  Frank  and  his  wife,  June,  had 
six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls. 
One  son,  however,  was  killed  in  an 
accident.  They  now  have  eleven 
grandchildren.  Frank  and  June  spend 
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their  summers  in  Sandwich  and  their 
winters  in  their  condo  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, FL.  They  like  to  travel  and  Frank 
plays  some  golf.  •  Fr.  Thomas 
Mooney  has  been  at  Resurrection 
Parish  in  Hingham  for  the  past  12 
years.  Prior  to  that  time  and  after  his 
ordination  in  1947,  he  had  other  as- 
signments in  S.  Boston  and 
Squantum.  Fr.  Mooney  was  also  a 
prison  chaplain  for  six  years.  He  even 
gets  in  an  occasional  game  of  golf.  • 
Gil  Bouley  and  Tino  Spatola  were 
among  the  1 80  golfers  who  played  in 
the  second  annual  Blue  Chips  Tour- 
nament on  July  16  at  the  Woodland 
Golf  Club.  •  William  J.  Haley  has 
been  business  manager  for  Raytheon 
in  Sudbury  for  the  past  12  years. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  his  own  whole- 
sale millinery  business  until  the  mar- 
ket dropped.  Bill  and  his  wife,  Dor- 
othy, live  in  Belmont.  They  have  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Bill 
used  to  play  golf  frequently,  but  no 
longer  gets  out.  He  sees  Joe  Dee,  Dr. 
John  O'Grady,  and  Dr.  Dan  Shea 
fairly  often.  •  John  J.  Donovan  is 
president  of  the  Service  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Waltham,  a 
wholesale  lighting  fixture  company. 
After  his  WWII  Navy  air  service,  he 
went  into  the  family  lighting  business 
where  he  has  remained  to  the  present. 
John  and  his  wife,  Gertrude,  live  in 
Wayland.  They  have  three  married 
children  and  two  grandchildren.  John 
plays  golf  and  has  been  active  in 
church  activities.  •  The  class  extends 
its  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mike 
Gargan,  a  staunch  supporter  of  our 
class  and  its  activities,  who  died  sud- 
denly on  May  27.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Helene,  two  sons,  Michael,  Jr.  and 
Robert,  a  daughter,  Helene,  a  grand- 
daughter, Colleen,  and  two  sisters. 
Msgr.  Joe  Alves  and  Msgr.  Bill 
Glynn  concelebrated  the  funeral 
Mass. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  69  gifts 

•  52  percent  participation 

•  $21,883  total  class  gift 

I  am  saddened  to  report  that  Dr. 
Alfred  Arcieri,  a  practicing  dentist 
for  40  years  in  S.  Boston,  passed  away 
on  July  27  in  Milton.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  Catholic  Alumni 
Association  and  was  an  ordained  per- 
manent deacon  assigned  to  the  pasto- 
ral care  department  at  Carney  Hos- 


pital. Al  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vera, 
and  three  sons,  all  grads  of  BC  •  We 
have  continued  our  round  robin  golf 
activities  this  spring  and  summer.  The 
first  match  was  held  at  the  Hatherly 
Golf  Course  in  Scituate.  Although 
the  weather  was  not  good,  we  had  a 
great  time.  Our  host,  Bill  Cornyn, 
won  the  money  with  Jim  Keenan 
and  Jack  McCarthy.  Our  next  match 
was  at  Cummaquid,  hosted  by  Joe 
Devlin.  There  was  a  tie  between  the 
team  of  Charlie  McCready,  Bill 
Cornyn  and  Joe  Devlin  and  the  team 
of  John  Hogan,  Bud  Keenan,  and 
Cummaquid  member  John  Sullivan 
for  low  net.  The  team  of  Vin 
Catalogna,  yours  truly,  Bob  Pallidino 
'50,  and  George  Toohey  '54  won  the 
prize  for  most  net  birdies.  The  next 
match  was  at  Vesper  Country  Club, 
hosted  byjohn  Hogan.  We  again  had 
a  great  time,  which  included  dinner 
at  the  newly  refurbished  country  club. 
There  were  no  winners  and  losers  for 
this  round,  but  we  did  welcome  a  first 
time  player,  Bill  Curley.  Our  next 
match  was  played  at  BearHill.  We 
welcome  any  class  member  who 
would  like  to  join  the  group.  You 
don't  have  to  play  all  the  time;  you 
can  pick  and  choose.  Give  Bill 
Cornyn,  our  golf  chairman,  a  call  if 
you  are  interested.  •  Dr.  Joseph 
Karpinsky  has  been  selected  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  the  National  Medical 
and  Dental  Association.  This  selec- 
tion was  a  result  of  his  international 
reputation  for  work  in  the  field  of 
oral  and  maxillo-facial  surgery.  Dr. 
Karpinski  is  a  practitioner  in  Auburn, 
NY.  •  Heard  from  Tom  Colbert, 
who  is  still  active  as  a  guidance  coun- 
selor at  Boston  Latin  School.  •  I 
recently  learned  of  the  death  of  John 
Devlin  in  1985.  John  was  a  professor 
at  Fordham  University.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  four  sons.  •  Richard  Paris 
of  Canton,  a  retired  English  profes- 
sor at  Wentworth  Institute,  passed 
away  on  March  3 1 .  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eleanor  Regan  Paris,  his 
sister,  one  nephew,  and  three  nieces. 
•  C 'est  finis  for  now.  I'll  talk  to  you 
again  in  the  next  issue.  Please  continue 
to  send  information  about  the  class. 
Thanks  once  again  to  all  of  you  who 
have  participated  in  our  activities  for 
the  great  BC  Class  of  1945. 
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26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01  890 
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William  P.  Melville 

31  RockledgeRd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02 1 6 1 

(617)244-2020 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•87  gifts 

•  42  percent  participation 
•$222,298  total  class  gift 
Quite  a  bit  of  news  this  issue  about 
our  classmates.  •  Sue  andjohn  DePas 
are  now  residents  of  Daytona  Beach, 
FL.  John  has  retired  from  the 
Watertown  school  system  and  he 
writes  that  he  is  still  actively  pursuing 
the  perfect  ski  run  when  he  comes 
north  in  the  winter,  the  perfect  round 
of  golf  at  the  Pelican  Bay  Country 
Club,  and  the  perfect  four-part  bar- 
bershop chord  with  unmatched  over- 
tones. •  Dr.  Veto  Stasunas  has  re- 
tired from  the  American  Hoechst 
Corp.  •  Jim  Costello  is  on  the  ad- 
junct faculty  at  the  BC  School  of 
Management  teaching  professional 
selling,  while  his  daughter,  Julie,  is  a 
junior  in  A&S.  •  Morris  Breslouf 
lives  in  Acton  and  is  the  owner  of  Key 
Polymer  Corp.  in  Lawrence.  •John 
Muse  is  the  president  of  Downeast 
Gypsum  Supply  Co.  of  Portland,  ME. 
You  may  remember  that  John  mar- 
ried Catherine  Kelly,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Dean  of  Freshman,  the 
year  we  graduated.  •  Our  nomina- 
tion for  "The  BC  Sport  of  Sports 
Award"  goes  to  John  Fitzpatrick  of 
Haverhill,  who,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, has  attended  more  BC  sporting 
events  over  the  last  42  years  than 
anyone  else.  •  Stanley  Goldstone  is 
a  practicing  dentist  in  Sharon.  •  I  did 
not  realize  that  everybody  in  our  class 
did  not  know  that  Bill  Curley  is  the 
assistant  director  of  career  counsel- 
ing at  Babson  College.  •  Bob  Farrell 
retired  from  B.P.  America  and  is  now 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Environmental  Careers.  He  spends 
a  lot  of  his  time  on  the  Cape  — 
golfing,  fishing,  and  gardening  — 
when  he  is  not  at  his  home  in 
Northfield,  OH.  •  Phil  Hagen  is  VP 
of  marketing  at  London  Agency  LTD 
of  Pawtucket,  RI,  and  lives  in  Spring- 
field, MA.  •  Samuel  Maxfield  and  his 
wife,  Faith,  are  lectors  and  eucharis- 
tic  ministers  in  their  parish  in  Lynn. 
They  are  also  co-apostles  with  the 
healing  and  restoration  ministry  of 
Fr.  Edward  J.  McDonough.  •  The 
Lynn  Sunday  Post  had  an  article  about 
Richard  Kirby's  involvement  in  lo- 
cal political  and  community  affairs. 
He  was  an  FBI  special  agent  for  24 
years,  then  director  of  safety  and  se- 
curity at  the  Waltham-Weston  Hos- 
pital for  seven  years,  and  is  currently 


a  special  investigator  in  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  •  The  Lynn  Item 
recently  had  a  write-up  entitled 
"Country  Pastor  at  St.  Maria's  Cel- 
ebrates His  35th  Year  of  Ordina- 
tion," a  story  about  our  own  John 
Flynn.  I  thought  I  knew  John  well, 
but  I  sure  learned  a  lot  about  him  that 
I  had  not  known  before.  I  now  know 
why  it  is  so  hard  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Lynnfield  pastor.  By  his  own  ad- 
mission, he  has  traveled  to  more  than 
50  countries  in  the  last  30  years  and  is 
now  planning  his  next  trip,  to  Spain. 
Somewhat  of  a  record,  I'd  say.  • 
Francis  X.  Curran  of  Winchester  is 
an  adjunct  professor  at  BC.  •  Re- 
ceived another  most  welcome  letter 
from  Dave  Williams  in  Florida,  who 
thinks  we  are  doing  a  great  job  of 
reporting  and  inquires  after  Paul 
Reardon  and  Red  Lawlor,  about 
whom  I  recently  reported  as  having 
retired,  leaving  the  running  of  his 
funeral  home  in  W.  Roxbury  to  his 
two  sons.  •  Tommy  Menten  has  left 
the  Electrolux  Corp.  and  is  now  with 
the  Connecticut  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  in  Stamford.  • 
Recently  spent  some  time  with 
Harvey  Reid,  who  many  of  us  will 
remember  as  the  Chevrolet  dealer 
from  Long  Island.  Harv  recently  lost 
his  wonderful  wife,  Pat.  The  condo- 
lences of  all  of  us  are  extended  to 
Harvey,  his  son,  Edward,  a  BC  grad, 
and  his  daughters,  Kathleen  and 
Megan. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•209  gifts 

•  44  percent  participation 

•  $65,153  total  class  gift 

The  class  ended  another  successful 
social  year  with  a  theater  party  in 
April  and  a  dinner  dance  in  May.  The 
theater  party  featured  the  presenta- 
tion of  Pippin  by  a  talented  group  of 
students  at  Robsham  Theater.  We 
were  really  pleased  to  have  two  dis- 
tant travellers  with  us:  Bob  Najjar 
from  Rochester,  NY,  and  John  Cahill 
from  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ.  We  had  a 
great  night  of  food  and  dancing  at  our 
dinner  dance.  John  Forkin  is  again 
to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  in 
making  this  night  a  success.  •  More 
retirements  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. Frank  Dolan  has  concluded  a 
successful  career  at  G.T.E.  •  In  the 
field  of  education,  Tony  Struzziero 
has  retired  as  principal  of  the  Saugus 


Middle  School  and  Joe  Hopkins  has 
retired  as  director  of  personnel  of  the 
Springfield  public  schools.  •  John 
Brosnahan  was  inducted  into  the 
Boston  Latin  School  Hall  of  Fame 
for  his  athletic  excellence.  We  re- 
member John  as  an  outstanding  sec- 
ond baseman  at  BC  and  co-captain  in 
our  senior  year.  •  Had  a  nice  note 
from  Wally  Burgess  in  far  away 
Guam,  indicating  that  the  governor 
of  the  territory  has  re-appointed  him 
as  member  of  the  Guam  Memorial 
Hospital  board  of  trustees.  •  We  in- 
vite everyone  to  follow  the  example 
of  Ken  Connelly,  who  drops  us  a  line 
from  time  to  time.  Ken  is  enjoying 
eight  to  nine  months  in  Florida  and 
then  back  to  his  hometown  of  Salem 
for  the  summer.  He  keeps  us  posted 
on  other  alumni  he  encounters,  as  we 
invite  others  to  do  also.  •  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  Bill  Cohan  on  the 
death  of  his  father. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  MA  02 140 
(617)  876-1461 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  412  gifts 

•  42  percent  participation 

•  $345,408  total  class  gift 

Our  40th  reunion  dinner  dance  was 
held  in  the  Fr.  Joseph  Shea  Room  in 
Conte  Forum  on  May  19.  It  was  a 
sell-out.  The  following  members  of 
the  class  were  elected  to  office:  Bob 
Harwood,  president,  Larry  Coen, 
VP,  Eddie  Brady,  treasurer,  and  Emil 
Strug,  secretary.  These  were  excel- 
lent choices  for  our  new  class  offic- 
ers, all  dedicated  men.  A  tip-of-the- 
hat  and  congratulations  to  Jack 
Farrell  and  his  gift  committee  for 
their  efforts  and  presentation  of  our 
class  gift  to  the  university  in  the 
amount  of  $1,375,000.  The  goal  for 
our  40th  anniversary  class  gift  was 
$1,000,000.  A  round  of  applause  and 
many  thanks  are  due  all  class  mem- 
bers for  this  remarkable  achievement. 
Congratulations  are  also  extended  to 
the  reunion  committee  for  their  time 
and  effort  in  making  the  evening,  a 
grand  celebration  of  our  40th.  There 
was  a  great  turnout  making  it  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  strengthen  old 
friendships.  •  David  Dawson  is  a 
candidate  for  the  school  board  this 
fall  in  Hollis,  NH.  He  is  distressed  by 
how  much  his  property  taxes  have 
increased  in  the  three  years  he  has 
been  in  New  Hampshire  since  leav- 
ing Massachusetts.  He  retired  from 
Boston  Edison  in  1981,  where  his 


work  in  auditing  and  administration 
involved  budgets  and  cost-control. 
His  campaign  slogan  is  "Let's  take  a 
recess  from  excess!"  Good  luck,  Dave. 
•  Joseph  McDonough  has  been 
named  interim  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  for  the  third 
time  in  less  than  10  years.  He  said  he 
is  prepared  to  tackle  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead.  Before  retiring  in  1988, 
Joe  had  been  a  teacher,  principal, 
community  superintendent,  and 
deputy-superintendent,  during  his  3  7 
years  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  • 
John  B.  Moran  died  unexpectedly  on 
February  7  at  Falmouth  Hospital.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Mashpee.  John  was 
a  teacher  at  the  Mary  E.  Corley  School 
in  Jamaica  Plain  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1982.  He  is  survived  by  his 
son,  Christopher  L.  Moran,  of 
Mashpee,  and  a  brother,  Rev.  Daniel 
F.  Moran,  the  pastor  of  St.  Martha 
and  Mary  Church  in  Lakeville.  John 
was  a  WWII  Army  veteran  and  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  •  I  regret  to 
report  the  passing  of  Thomas  A. 
Pollock  on  March  2  in  Boston.  He 
was  employed  as  an  accountant  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. A  funeral  Mass  was  said  for 
Tom  at  St.  John's  Church  in  E. 
Bridgewater  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
Massachusetts  National  Cemetery  in 
Bourne.  •  I  had  booked  a  cruise  from 
New  York  City  to  Montreal  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  S.S.  Ber- 
muda Star  for  July  7  to  July  1 5 .  How- 
ever, as  you  may  remember,  the  S.S. 
Bermuda  Star  went  aground  on 
Cleveland  Ledge  at  the  Buzzards  Bay 
entrance  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  on 
Sunday  morning,  June  10.  When  the 
ship  went  into  drydock  in  New  York 
City  they  found  a  1 2 1  -feet-long  gash 
on  its  hull.  It  will  take  the  rest  of  this 
year  to  repair  it.  Thus,  myjuly  cruise 
had  to  be  scrapped.  Well,  maybe  next 
year.  You  can't  win  them  all!  Inci- 
dentally, Cleveland  Ledge  in  Buz- 
zards Bay  was  named  in  the  1880s 
after  the  2  3  rd  President  of  the  United 
States,  Grover  Cleveland.  President 
Cleveland  was  very  well  known  in 
that  area  having  spent  summer  vaca- 
tions on  Martha's  Vineyard  before, 
during,  and  after  his  presidency.  In 
fact,  at  one  point  in  time  he  owned  a 
home  on  the  island.  •  Lawrence  J. 
Delaney,  MD,  writes  that  he  is  kept 
busy  with  his  work  in  medical  mal- 
practice and  as  a  certified  alcohol 
counselor.  He  meets  with  doctors 
and  dentists  who  have  alcohol  or  drug 
problems  and  are  experiencing  the 
accompanying  troubles  with 
licensure,  health,  finances,  and  fam- 
ily. Larry  was  recently  named 
"Counselor  of  the  Year"  by  the  Mass. 
Association  of  Alcohol  Counselors. 
Larry  asked  that  I  include  his  phone 


number  and  offers  his  assistance, 
professional  or  otherwise,  to  any 
classmate  who  may  need  it.  Please 
send  me  some  news  about  yourself, 
your  family,  your  employment,  your 
retirement,  etc. 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1  205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  408  gifts 

•  42  percent  participation 

•  $206,565  total  class  gift 

Vince  MacQueeney,  a  retired  at- 
torney of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
obtained  his  master's  in  history  from 
George  Mason  University  in  1988. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Springfield,  VA.  • 
Allen  Freedman,  owner  and  man- 
ager of  a  bookstore,  lives  in  S. 
Plainfield,  NJ.  •  Charlie  Niles, 
having  retired  from  Gen.  Ace.  Ins.  as 
president  and  CEO,  is  presently  a 
self-employed  broker  living  in  Blue- 
bell, PA.  •  John  Reynolds,  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Clark  University, 
resides  in  Worcester.  •  Bob  Bryant 
of  Arlington  is  VP  and  treasurer  for 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp. 
in  Boston.  •  George  Ryan,  manager 
and  editor  of  Pilot  Publishing  Co., 
has  written  extensively  for  U.S.  and 
Irish  magazines  and  newspapers,  in- 
cluding by-line  material  for  The  Pilot. 
He  is  a  resident  of  N.  Scituate.  • 
George  Desmond  is  practicing  law 
in  Framingham.  •  Paul  Lydon,  now 
retired  after  34  years  of  teaching  and 
administrating  in  the  Wellesley 
school  system,  resides  in  W.  Roxbury. 

•  Bill  Coffey  is  VP  of  Latex  Foam 
Products  in  Ansonia,  CT.  •  Dick 
Frain  is  corporate  manager  for 
Motorola  in  Schaumburg,  IL.  • 
Charlie  Horon  is  an  elementary 
school  principal  in  Martinez,  GA.  • 
Joe  McGonagle  is  city  clerk  in 
Medford.  •  Fred  Driscoll,  a  VP  at 
J. P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York, 
lives  in  Rumson,  NJ.  •  Steve  Bruck, 
residing  in  Olney,  MD,  is  a  consult- 
ant for  the  FDA.  •  Jim  Timmon  is  an 
oral  surgeon  in  Maiden.  •  Fr.  Bill 
Carrigg  is  associated  with  St.  Rita's 
Shrine  in  Lowell.  •  Fr.  Tony 
Vasaturo  is  associated  with  Holy 
Redeemer  in  East  Boston.  •  John 
Mangini  is  principal  of  the  Evans 
School  in  Saugus.  •JohnMacDonald 
is  a  dentist  in  Manchester.  •  Bob 
Bernard  is  president  of  Yankee  Sales 
in  Norwood.  •  Bill  Blake  is  national 
sales  manager  for  National  Starch 
and  Chemical  in  Bridgewater,  NJ-  * 
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Bill  Hennessey  is  VP  of  information 
for  Spectrum,  Inc.,  in  Falls  Church, 
VA.  •  Frank  O'Donoghue  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  N.  Reading 
schools.  •  Jack  Bresnahan,  SJ,  is 
regional  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Jamaica.  •  Jim  Dunn  is  VP  of  the 
Federal  Homeloan  Bank  in  Atlanta 
and  a  resident  of  Dunwoody,  GA.  • 
Bob  McCarthy  is  purchasing  man- 
ager for  Harco  Lab  in  Branford,  CT. 
•  Other  retirements*  John  O'Brien 
has  retired  to  Naples,  FL,  and  New 
Seabury;  Bill  Finn,  retired  by  Union 
Oil,  lives  in  Cape  Porpoise,  ME; 
Charles  Jenest  is  retired  in  Franklin; 
Frank  Connors  is  enjoying  retire- 
ment in  Dennisport;  Tony 
Minnichelli  has  now  retired  from 
his  position  as  a  Franklin  math 
teacher;  Fred  Mullane  is  a  retired 
elementary  teacher  in  Milton;  Don 
Torres  is  spending  retirement  in 
Madison,  CT.  •  Some  of  you  are 
actually  sending  news;  if  you  write,  I 
will  publish! 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
128  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)323-1500 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•313  gifts 

•  41  percent  participation 
•$168,046  total  class  gift 
George  Carney,  of  Randolph,  has 
retired  from  Gillette.  •  Don  Barnes, 
of  Lexington,  is  director  of  corporate 
planning  at  EG&G.  •  Rita  Walsh 
McGowan,  ofMarshfield,  is  a  school 
nurse  at  the  Pilgrim  Area  Collabora- 
tive and  has  six  grandchildren.  •  Bob 
Devoid  is  executive  director  at  De- 
velopmental Diagnostics  in 
Brattleboro,  VT.  •  Pat  Child  Foley 
is  spending  retired  life  in  Milton.  • 
John  Finnegan,  of  Broomall,  PA  is 
senior  consultant  of  Group  Insur- 
ance Administrators  in  Havertown.  • 
Donald  Sarter,  of  Montvale,  NJ,  is 
an  engineering  specialist  at  Kearfott 
Guidance  and  Naval  Corp.  in  Wayne. 

•  Dan  Ford,  of  Villanova,  PA  for- 
merly ofMiller,  Mason  &  Dickenson, 
has  retired  from  the  Marines  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  •  Jim  Mullin,  of  W. 
Nyack,  NY,  is  tax  manager  of  Deloitte 
&  Touche,  MannJudd  Landau  Divi- 
sion. •  Dana  Doherty,  of  Burnsville, 
MN,  is  now  a  consultant  and  has 
retired  from  Unisys  Corp.  •  Dr.  Ri- 
chard Fallon  is  medical  director  at 
Prudential  in  St.  Louis.  •  Bob 
Grossman,  ofVienna,  VA  is  admin- 
istrative officer  for  the  Naval  Sea 
System  Command  in  Washington, 
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DC.  •  Gary  Gammal,  of  Sonoma, 
CA  is  president  of  Sonoma  Wine 
Merchants,  LTD.  •  Ken  Mclntyre 
is  teaching  at  Milton  H.S.,  and  lives 
in  Randolph.  •  Vin  Hagerty,  of  N. 
Abington,  has  retired  as  principal  of 
the  Seach  School  in  Weymouth.  • 
John  Moran  is  corporate  manager  of 
labor  relations  at  Springs  Industries, 
Inc.,  in  Columbia,  SC,  where  he  also 
lives.  •  Bernie  Cullen,  ofMarshfield, 
is  personnel  director  for  Brigham's.  • 
Stan  Curley,  of  Norwood,  is  a  re- 
search physicist  at  MIT  -  Lincoln 
Labs  in  Lexington.  •  John  Farrell 
has  retired  from  teaching  at  Falmouth 
H.S.  •  Hugh  Doyle  is  practicing  law 
in  Newburyport.  •  Al  Sexton  was 
recently  re-elected  as  town  meeting 
member  in  Milton.  •  Dr.  John 
Votolato  is  practicing  dentistry  in 
Milford,  where  he  is  at  present  the 
longest  full-time  dental  practitioner 
in  the  area.  •  The  class  extends  its 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  James 
Christian,  formerly  of  Woburn,  who 
died  in  San  Diego,  CA.  Jim,  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  retired  from 
the  Reserves  two  years  ago  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  •  Jack  Rogers  is  busily 
engaged  with  Bow  House,  Inc.  in 
Bolton  building  bowed-roof  Cape 
Cod  houses,  as  well  as  garden  bridges, 
gazebos  and  tea  houses  from  the  East 
Coast  to  California.  •  Mike 
McCarthy  and  Jack  Leary  recently 
retired  from  New  England  Tele- 
phone. Everything  seems  to  come  in 
threes,  so  I  joined  them!  •BillAhern 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
sales  engineer  for  the  Research 
Foundation  by  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Lowell.  •  PeteCassidy 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Charter  Com- 
mission in  Swampscott,  where  he  has 
served  as  Town  Meeting  member  for 
35  years,  a  former  selectman,  and 
chairman  of  the  1971  Charter  Com- 
mission. •  Ed  Boyce  is  marketing 
manager  for  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Parsippany,  NJ-  *  B°b 
Shea  is  senior  tax  consultant  at 
Westinghouse  in  Pittsburgh.  • 
Antoinette  Ragucci  is  emerita  pro- 
fessor of  medical-surgical  nursing  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  and 
is  now  living  in  Everett.  •  Mildred 
Moriarty  has  retired  and  is  at  home 
in  Natick.  •  Fred  Meagher  is  VP  of 
Frank  B.  Hall  Insurance  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Bob  Rancatore  is  manager  of 
Showcase  Cinemas  and  lives  in 
Methuen.  •  Chet  Heinlein  is  envi- 
ronmental coordinator  at  Raytheon 
and  now  lives  in  Waltham.  His  son, 
Alan,  graduated  from  BC  in  1984.  • 
Henry  Lahey  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  retired  and  is  in  Orford,  NH.  • 
Dave  Harrigan  is  owner  of  D.J. 


Harrigan  Associates,  a  provider  of 
business  services  in  Dedham.  He  is 
also  on  the  faculty  of  Northeastern 
University  and  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer.  •  Sumner  Bravman 
recently  retired  as  program  manager 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  is  now  living  in  Potomac,  MD. 
His  son,  Stephen,  graduated  from 
BC  in  1983. 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02 1 72 
(617)926-0121 
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Francis  X.  Flannery 
72  Sunset  Hill  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 
(617)323-1592 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  252  gifts 

•  40  percent  participation 
•$210,696  total  class  gift 

Alfred  Clougherty  is  senior  tax  spe- 
cialist at  the  General  Waterworks 
Corporation  in  Bryn  Mawr,  PA.  • 
William  Kirchner  is  completing  his 
30th  year  with  the  Boston  school 
system,  where  he  works  as  a  school 
psychologist.  •  Dick  Acton  has  been 
appointed  director  of  special  markets 
for  Schmid.  •  Edward  Evangelist  a 
has  been  appointed  district  manager 
for  the  Francis  M.Jackson  Insurance 
Agency  of  Mass.,  Inc.  •  John  Merna 
is  still  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  cur- 
rently holds  the  position  of  financial 
manager.  He  is  stationed  in  Ger- 
many. •  Marilyn  Chard  was  hon- 
ored by  the  University  of  Kansas 
Nurses  Alumni  Association  as  the 
1990  Honorary  Nurse  Alumna.  • 
Robert  Siblo  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Information  Systems  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices in  Washington.  •JohnToland 
is  the  head  guidance  counselor  at  the 
EastJunior  High  School  in  Brockton. 

•  Recent  retirees  include  Donald 
Preseskensis,  who  has  moved  to  the 
Cape,  James  Donahue,  and  Irene 
Stowell  Newton.  •  I  am  saddened  to 
report  that  after  a  four  year  battle 
with  cancer,  I  lost  my  beloved  wife, 
Mary,  on  May  6. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02 1 76 
(617)665-2669 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  205  gifts 

•  35  percent  participation 

•  $64,862  total  class  gift 

In  my  last  column,  I  mentioned  that 
if  I  tried  to  tell  you  who  attended  our 
35  th  reunion  I  would  miss  someone, 
and  indeed  I  did.  By  including  those 
I  missed  by  not  getting  to  the  SON 
Brunch,  I  failed  to  include  Dorothy 
Ching  Hughes.  Dottie  heard  that  I 
was  up  at  O'Connell  House  decorat- 
ing and  roamed  up  for  a  nice  chat. 
Later,  the  reunion  continued  at  the 
American  Nurses  Convention,  as 
Jean  O'Neil,  Barbara  Wincklehofe 
Wright,  Stephanie  Coffey 
Krupinski,  and  I  met,  quite  appro- 
priately, at  the  BCSON  booth.  •  To 
maintain  the  momentum  started  with 
this  past  year's  activities,  the  class 
will,  as  previously  mentioned,  be 
planning  an  activity  around  the  spring 
musical  at  Robsham  Theater.  I  don't 
know  the  date  yet,  but  I  do  know  its 
name  and  am  already  humming  the 
music.  It  is  the  very  lovely  Brigadoon. 
To  whet  your  appetite,  you  may  have 
a  surprise  in  the  form  of  a  cast  mem- 
ber. •  Many  times  when  nursing 
classmates  get  reminiscing,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  our  three  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Recent  information  indicates 
that  Sr.  Mary  Ann  O'Brien  is  the 
senior  VP  of  the  Seton  Health  Corp. 
in  Milwaukee.  •  Continuing  on  with 
news  related  to  the  health  field  is  the 
acknowledgement  that  Greg 
Plunkett  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Caritas  Christi, 
the  health  care  system  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  •  We  also  have  a 
classmate  who  has  worked  for  the 
Archdiocese  for  several  years.  Paul 
Fallon  is  a  claims  manager  and  lives 
in  Wakefield.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathy, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren. •  Paul  Beddia  has  been  pro- 
moted at  Lincoln  Electric  in  Euclid, 
OH.  He  is  now  VP  of  human  re- 
sources. •  Kevin  O'Leary  has  also 
been  promoted.  He  has  become 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  ELTECH  Systems  Corp.  in  Boca 
Raton,  FL.  After  graduation  from 
BC,  Kevin  received  his  master's  and 
Ph.D.  from  Case  Western  Univer- 
sity. •  The  field  of  higher  education 
has  been  enhanced  by  having  Gerald 
Pine  serve  as  dean  and  professor  at 
Oakland  University,  School  of  Hu- 
man/Educational Services  in  Roch- 
ester, MN.  •  I'll  close  this  column 


with  a  request  and  a  message.  The 
request  is  that  you  continue  to  send 
me  news  so  this  column  will  have 
interest  to  you.  Because  this  column 
will  probably  appear  in  your  mail- 
boxes in  the  middle  or  late  fall,  my 
message  is  this:  May  you  and  those 
you  love  enjoy  a  holiday  season  filled 
with  thanks  for  all  our  blessings  as 
well  as  a  wish  that  you  all  might  find 
your  lives  enriched  with  peace,  hope, 
and  love. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  NY  1  1 030 
(516)627-0973 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  Esq. 
4  West  Mill  St. 
P.O.  Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  283  gifts 

•  39  percent  participation 
•$252,830  total  class  gift 

Bill  Collins,  who  hailed  originally 
from  Lowell  during  his  undergrad 
days,  continues  in  residence  in  that 
town  and  serves  as  superintendent- 
director  of  the  Greater  Lowell  Re- 
gional Vocational  Technical  School. 
He  is  married  with  three  children, 
and  would  welcome  correspondence 
from  classmates,  c/o  the  above  refer- 
enced school,  Pawtucket  Blvd., 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879.  •  Bob 
Renehan,  Ph.D.,  was  the  recent  re- 
cipient of  the  1990  Alumni  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Arts  and  Humanities. 
True  to  his  early  promise  as  a  top- 
flight academician,  Bob,  who  holds  a 
doctorate  in  classical  philology  from 
Harvard,  is  presently  head  of  the 
classics  department  at  UCal.,  Santa 
Barbara.  Dave  Gill,  whose  academic 
background  and  prowess  parallels 
Bob's,  including  the  same  doctorate 
degree  from  Harvard,  reports  that 
Bob  enjoys  worldwide  pre-eminence 
in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  So 
much  for  those  who  thought  Greek 
majors  were  preparing  for  restaurant 
careers!  •  My  wife  and  I,  en  route  to 
Junior  Parents  Weekend  at  Notre 
Dame,  were  hosted  by  Jim  King  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  in  Columbus,  OH. 
They  reside  in  a  palatial  home  imme- 
diately abutting  a  Jack  Nicklaus  de- 
signed golf  club.  I  can't  report  that's 
done  much  for  Jim's  game,  but  he 
does  accumulate  a  lot  of  misdirected 
golf  balls.  (He  doesn't  allow  for  re- 


covery shots  from  his  backyard.)  Jim 
continues  his  labors  as  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Borden  Co..  • 
Morgan  Brady  is  program  control 
manager  of  G.T.E.  Corp.  in 
Westboro  and  he  resides  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  Lexington.  His 
daughter,  Melissa,  is  a  1985  alumna 
of  the  Heights.  •  Joe  Russell  is  VP  of 
a  company  of  which  he  was  an  incor- 
porator, RDP,  Inc.,  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment research  work.  His  dual  math 
degrees  from  BC  equip  him  well  for 
these  endeavors.  Joe  lives  in  Needham 
with  his  spouse,  Frances,  and  family. 
One  of  his  sons  is  a  much-touted 
soccer  player  for  the  Providence 
College  Friars.  •  Jim  Trinchera  of 
Andover  is  founder,  president,  and 
CEO  of  Epitaxial  Technology,  a  high- 
tech  company  engaged  in  silicon 
crystal  wafer  manufacture  for  the 
semiconductor  industry,  and  counts 
four  children  to  his  credit.  •  Bill 
Casey  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Greenville,  SC,  and  re- 
sides in  Greer,  SC,  with  his  wife, 
Jean,  and  four  children.  •  Vin  Kelley 
of  Westwood  is  in  the  auto  sales  busi- 
ness with  Gauthier  Motors,  Inc.,  of 
Salem.  He  and  his  wife  have  four 
children.  •  Arlene  Weafer  Callahan 
lives  near  the  waters  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  MD,  with  her  husband,  Jim  '55. 
They  have  four  children.  She  is  very 
actively  engaged  in  community  and 
church  activity  and  is  also  employed 
as  a  travel  agent  with  her  husband's 
firm.  Earlier,  Arlene  had  taught  for 
seven  years,  including  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty  in  Laos.  During  respite  from 
a  busy  schedule,  she  and  her  husband 
enjoy  boating  and  fishing  as  well  as 
travel.  •  Joe  Danieli  of  Sudbury  works 
as  manager  of  financial  operations 
for  Harvard.  •  Marguerite  E. 
Callahan  is  a  teacher  in  the  Lynn 
school  system  at  the  Lynnwood  El- 
ementary School.  •  Jim  Barry,  an 
original  native  of  W.  Roxbury  and 
graduate  of  Boston  Latin,  continues 
in  social  work  for  the  City  of  Miami. 
Jim  received  his  master's  in  social 
service  from  Fordham  University  in 
1961.  •  Vinnie  Fiori  now  lives  in 
Sarasota,  FL,  and  is  senior  VP  for 
Dolphin  Aviation,  Inc.,  in  that  same 
city.  Vinnie  has  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  •  Virginia  Mehegan 
Wessing,  one  of  our  nursing  school 
alums,  is  now  a  resident  of  Pilot 
Grove,  MO.  In  her  earlier  nursing 
career,  she  had  served  for  five  years 
with  the  Papal  Volunteers  to  Latin 
America,  where  she  assisted  in  devel- 
opment of  a  nursing  program  at  Santa 
Maria  University  in  Peru.  •  Tom 
Costello  lives  and  works  in  Cincin- 
nati, OH,  where  he's  VP  of  Multi- 
Color  Corp.  •  George  Buckley  lives 
in  Cohasset  and  operates  his  own 


business  in  the  materials  handling 
field  known  as  the  Buckley  Co.  of 
Cohasset.  •  Tom  Burke,  one  of  our 
legal  eagles,  lives  and  works  in  his 
profession  in  Dartmouth.  He  has  six 
children,  one  of  whom  graduated 
from  the  Heights  in  1987.  Tom  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  and  is  listed  in  the 
most  recent  edition  of  Best  Lawyers  in 
America.  •  If  you  are  feeling  old, 
believe  it;  more  than  half  a  century  of 
living  negates  any  opposite  thesis  or 
illusion.  Take  heart  — the  alleged 
golden  years  are  still  in  the  future, 
indeed,  damnably  close  at  hand.  See 
you  around  the  campus,  the  retire- 
ment home,  or  wherever  else. 
Dominus  Vobiscum. 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 

27  Arbutus  Ln. 

P.O.  Box  1287 

W.  Dennis,  MA  02670 

(508)  398-5368 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  262  gifts 

•  35  percent  participation 

•  $132,474  total  class  gift 

The  annual  theater  event  held  in  May 
was  a  very  enjoyable  evening  and  was 
well  attended.  The  class  board  of 
directors  met  on  May  8  and  elected 
Bill  McQueeney  as  our  next  chair- 
man of  the  board.  The  board  also 
elected  BillTobin,  treasurer,  and  Ed 
Brickley,  secretary.  Mary  Lou 
Hogan  was  appointed  a  new  member 
of  the  board.  The  class  is  grateful  to 
both  Betty  and  Jim  Turley  for  their 
untiring  efforts  in  serving  as  past  co- 
chairpersons  of  the  board.  •  Earlier 
this  summer  saw  the  wedding  of  two 
of  our  classmates'  children.  John 
Harrington's  daughter,  Debra,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Kevin  McNulty, 
son  of  Paul  McNulty.  This  was  a 
wonderful  day  for  both  families  and  it 
was  shared  by  a  good  many  of  our 
classmates  that  were  in  attendance.  • 
Edmund  F.  Cataldo  of  Wrentham 
is  chairman  of  oral  pathology  at  Tufts 
University.  •  Richard  J.  Clarke,  Jr. 
is  western  regional  manager  of 
Raytheon  in  Los  Angeles  and  lives  in 
nearby  Cypress,  CA.  •  William  F. 
Dunn  is  director  of  internal  revenue 
attheUniversityofLowell.  •  Edward 
A.  Duprez,  Jr.  was  recendy  pro- 
moted to  senior  VP  at  Emmanuel 
College  in  Boston.  •  Gerald  A. 
Faverman,  Ph.D.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  public  sector  consultants  in 
Lansing,  MI,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  •  The  Honorable 


DavidS.  Nelson,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  1 990 
commencement  speaker  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  Presque  Isle.  Dave 
was  also  a  recipient  of  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at  the  univer- 
sity. •  Robert  J.  Tiernan,  Ph.D.,  is 
an  advanced  R&D  scientist  at  G.T.E. 
Corp.  in  Danvers.  •  The  class  ex- 
tends its  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family  ofCatherine  F.  Hartnettwho 
passed  away  on  February  28.  •  Please 
drop  me  a  line  soon. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 
139  Parker  Rd. 
Needham,  MA  02 194 
(617)444-7252 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•320  gifts 

•  35  percent  participation 
•$184,487  total  class  gift 
Carl  Desimone  is  self-employed  in 
educational  sales  and  living  in  W. 
Hartford,  CT.  •  John  Igo  is  teaching 
in  Marlboro,  NY.  •  Larry  Foley  is  the 
owner  of  Life  Line  Medical,  Inc.,  and 
is  living  in  Milton.  •  MaryMcMahon 
O'Toole  is  an  RN  with  Brockton 
OB/GYN  Associates.  •  Sr.  Frances 
Farrell,  residing  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  in  Lawrence,  is  a  tutor  in 
the  Outreach  Program  for  Southeast 
Asian  Women.  •  Bernard  Mahoney 
is  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
chemistry  and  geology  at  Mary 
Washington  College  in 

Fredericksburg,  VA.  •  Marilyn 
Mueller  Snyder  is  a  school  psy- 
chologist for  the  Rochester,  NY, 
school  district.  •  Tom  Melia,  living 
in  Westwood,  is  a  senior  technical 
staff  member  of  G.T.E.  Corp.  •  Bill 
Ventola,  living  in  Dalton,  is  a  senior 
underwriter  for  the  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Pittsfield.  •  Dick 
Pieri,  living  in  Holbrook,  is  a  teacher 
at  Brighton  High  School.  •  Sylvia 
Cadorette,  living  in  Detroit,  is  a 
nursing  consultant  for  the  State  of 
Michigan.  •  Elaine  Noiseux 
Galeone,  living  in  Timonium,  MD, 
is  a  member  of  the  Townson  Catho- 
lic High  School  Board.  •  Gertrude 
Sadeghpour,  living  in  Lexington,  is 
director  of  training  for  the  Mass. 
Department  of  Education.  •  Bob 
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Hussey  is  an  adjuster  with  Thomas 
Rivers  Adjusters  in  Rochester,  NY.  • 
Had  an  interesting  note  from  Paul 
Fennell  who  reported  that  he  met 
Congressman  Joe  Brennan,  who  is 
seeking  another  run  for  the  gover- 
norship of  Maine.  Paul,  his  wife,  Betty, 
and  family  are  living  in  Vienna,  VA. 
His  son,  Dan,  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1991.  Paul  also  recently  met 
Dick  O'Brien  at  a  wedding  and  Dick 
wanted  to  know  if  anyone  has  heard 
from  Joe  Molineaux.  •  Jim 
Thompson,  CPA,  is  a  partner  with 
James  C.  Thompson  and  Co.  in  St. 
Louis.  •  Joe  Warner,  former  BC 
Alumni  Association  president,  is  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Mass.  Appeals  Court.  • 
John  Foley,  living  in  Hingham,  is  a 
dentist  in  Weymouth.  How  come  I 
never  see  you  around  town,  John?  • 
Ed  Mulcahy,  MD,  continues  to 
practice  orthopedic  surgery  in 
Stoughton.  •  Paul  Kelley,  living  in 
Framingham,  is  an  account  rep  for 
the  U.S.  Post  Office.  •  Bill  McGurk 
continues  to  practice  clinical  psy- 
chology in  Providence,  RI.  •  Bob 
Schroeder  is  sales  manager  for  Key 
Polymer  Corp.  in  Lawrence.  •  Frank 
Bellizzi  is  associate  professor  of 
management  at  Quinnipiac  College 
in  Hamden,  CT.  •  Bob  Roselli  is  an 
account  manager  with  Analogic  in 
Peabody.  •  Kevin  O'Brien,  MD,  is 
corporate  medical  officer  for  Gosnold 
on  Cape  Cod.  •  Normand  Bernier 
is  a  professor  of  history  at  Kent  State 
in  Ohio.  •  Marjorie  O'Brien  Shyne 
and  her  husband,  John  '54,  reside  in 
Scituate.  Marjorie  is  president  of  the 
St.  Coletta's  Guild  in  Hanover,  and 
John  is  president  of  St.  Coletta's 
School.  Their  son,  John  '88,  recently 
married  Connie  Cardoze  '87.  •  Paul 
Dmytryck  is  director  of  engineering 
for  Hartford  Hospital  in  Connecti- 
cut. •  Stewart  Shapiro,  DMD,  is  a 
dentist  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. •  John  Canty  is  program 
manager  for  John  Deere  Technolo- 
gies in  Woodridge,  NJ.  •  Anna 
Ricciardelli  Mullins  is  a  learning 
disability  specialist  for  the  Billerica 
public  schools.  •  Sheldon  Daly  of 
Hingham  is  VP  of  Deluxe  Sytems, 
Inc.,  a  storage  and  office  equipment 
company.  •  Bill  Shook,  Jr.,  is  the 
environmental  compliance  manager 
for  Sawyer  Environment  Recovery 
in  Hamden,  ME.  •  John  O'Leary, 
living  in  Winchester,  is  a  regional 
manager  of  computermedia  for  BASF 
America  Corp.  •  Bruce  Dutton  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  UConn  in  '88 
and  is  with  the  Stafford  County  school 
system.  Bruce  is  a  former  selectman 
for  the  Town  of  Stafford.  •  Bernie 
Senick  recently  retired  from  teach- 
ing in  San  Diego,  CA  •  DickO'Brien 
of  Springfield,  VA  is  the  executive 
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VP  and  CEO  at  United  Way  in  Alex- 
andria, VA.  •  Dan  Kehoe,  former 
curriculum  director  for  the 
Marshfield  school  system,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  in 
Millis.  •  Marilyn  and  Dave  Rafferty 
recently  became  grandparents.  Kara 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Carolyn  and 
Jim  Morrissey  of  Chelmsford,  was 
born  in  July,  weighing  in  at  eight  and 
a  half  pounds,  and  is  beautiful!  • 
Condolences  of  the  class  go  out  to 
the  family  of  Bernie  Durkin  of 
Scituate  who  passed  away  this  past 
May.  Bernie  was  an  executive  sales 
rep  with  Liberty  Mutual  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Atomic  Veterans.  •  Our 
prayers  are  also  extended  to  the  fam- 
ily ofjohn  Manning  of  Braintree  who 
passed  away  this  past  January. 
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Robert  P.  Latkony 
c/o  NML 
P.O.  Box  4008 
Darien,  CT  06820 
(203)358-0414 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  289  gifts 

•  33  percent  participation 

•  $326,785  total  class  gift 

Kevin  Dolan,  president  and  CEO  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  since  1985,  had 
a  nice  write-up  in  the  May  7  edition 
of  the  Boston  Business  Journal.  •  Sadly, 
Bill  Bench  of  Francis  Kelley  Rd., 
Bedford,  died  in  April.  He  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  Timberland  Ma- 
chinery Co.  in  Chelmsford.  Bill  leaves 
his  wife,  Joan,  a  son,  William  III  of 
Windham,  NH,  and  two  daughters, 
Laura  and  Maureen,  of  Bedford.  The 
entire  class  offers  its  condolences  to 
the  family.  •  Rev.  Russell  Boisvert 
serves  as  pastor  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist Church  in  Uncasville,  CT.  • 
Norm  Swain  was  named  vice  princi- 
pal at  BC  High.  He  has  taught  there 
for  26  years  and  has  been  chairman  of 
the  math  department  for  the  last  14 
years.  •  John  E.  Murray,  who  re- 
ceived his  MBA  at  Harvard,  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  Massasoit  Community  Col- 
lege in  Brockton.  He  and  his  wife, 
Yvonne,  reside  in  Hanson.  John  esti- 
mates he  has  taught  over  1 2 ,000  happy 
students  to  date  and  is  now  starting 
on  the  next  1 2 ,000.  •  Terence  Logan 
lives  in  Wells,  ME,  and  received  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  • 
Barbara  and  Joe  McMahon  reside  in 
Fairfield,  CT,  where  Joe  has  a  com- 
puter firm.  They  have  two  children, 
Kristen  and  Megan  '93.  •  Barbara 
and    Robert    Manzelli    live    in 


Watertown,  where  Robert  is  presi- 
dent of  Munhall  Fuel  Co.  They  have 
three  children,  Marc,  Michael  and 
Michelle.  •  Sarah  and  Dick  Cotter 
reside  in  Concord  with  their  three 
children:  Brendan,  St.  Michael's  '89; 
Julie,  Hartwicke  '90;  and  Brian,  a 
sophomore  at  UNH.  Dick  is  an  at- 
torney in  Acton.  •  Elizabeth  and 
Charlie  F.  Harrington,  ofWellesley, 
have  one  son,  Charles.  Charlie  is  an 
insurance  broker  with  Pinnacle  Fi- 
nancial Group  in  Natick.  •  Jim 
Mulrennan  is  a  CPA  in 
Londonderry,  NH.  He  and  his  wife, 
Pauline,  live  in  Deny  with  their  chil- 
dren, Michael,  Brian,  and  James.  • 
Jane  and  Bob  Boyle  live  in  Sudbury 
where  Bob  owns  B&J  Drilling.  • 
Robert  Katz,  DDS,  lives  in  Andover 
with  his  wife,  Phyllis.  He  is  health 
director  of  the  Town  of  Tyngsboro 
Board  of  Health.  •  Jim  Meyers  is  a 
systems  analyst  with  Grossman's. 
Elaine  and  he  reside  in  Chelmsford.  • 
Anne  Marie  Faria  Cail  and  her 
husband,  Thomas  '58,  reside  in 
Sarasota,  where  she  is  a  realtor  asso- 
ciate with  Scholott  Realtors.  •  I  got  a 
surprise  phone  call  from  Bill  Fawcett. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  from 
Bill  since  we  both  worked  at  the 
Balsam's  for  the  summer  after  gradu- 
ation, where  was  the  tennis  pro.  He  is 
now  in  the  direct  response  video 
market  in  Irvine,  CA.  Bill  and  his 
wife,  Sandy,  have  three  children: 
Carol,  Dayton  University;  William, 
Jr.,  an  attorney  in  Los  Angeles  who 
studied  at  Colgate  University  and 
UPenn;  and  Suzanne,  a  USC  grad, 
who  is  now  in  show  business. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)823-1188 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  314  gifts 

•  3 1  percent  participation 

•  $320,775  total  class  gift 

J.  Peter  Regan  of  Melrose  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  by  North 
Shore  Community  College  in 
Beverly.  He  was  the  past  president  of 
Melrose  Rotary  Club.  •  Rev.  Ed- 
ward J.  Byington  is  pastor  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Fall  River.  He  was 


ordained  in  1970  after  working  for 
the  government  and  in  business.  • 
Brendan  Galvin,  a  well  known  poet, 
has  recently  had  published  Great  Blue: 
New  and  Selected  Poems  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press.  •  Allan 
McLean  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Leonard  Morse  Hospital 
in  Natick.  •  John  Olszewski  was 
recently  elected  a  selectman  in 
Georgetown.  He  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  Horizons  International,  a 
management  consulting  firm  in  N. 
Andover.  •John  Barrett  is  president 
of  JBR  Inc.,  located  in  Warwick.  He 
lives  in  nearby  Coventry  with  his 
family  of  two  children.  •  Mike  Celata, 
living  in  N.  Reading,  is  a  credit  man- 
ager with  American  Patriot  Group  in 
Wakefield.  •  Joseph  Lukas  is  an  at- 
torney in  New  Haven  and  resides  in 
Woodbridge.  •  Bedminster,  NJ,  is 
the  home  of  Dave  Wring,  district 
manager  with  AT&T  in  Morristown. 
•  Don  Croatia  lives  and  works  in 
Framingham  where  he  is  town  trea- 
surer and  tax  collector.  •  Michael 
Callahan  lives  and  works  in  Lompac, 
CA,  where  he  is  a  computer  consultant 
with  his  own  firm.  •  Miami,  FL,  is  the 
home  and  workplace  of  George 
Harvey,  an  oceanographer  with 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphere.  • 
Dick  Couture  is  associated  with  Book 
Press  in  Brattleboro,  VT,  as  VP  and 
general  manager.  •  Sylvia  Pike 
Beaton  is  president  of  Hyde  Park 
Convalescent  Home  and  resides  in 
nearby  Canton  with  her  family.  • 
Mike  Tramonte  is  a  school  psy- 
chologist with  the  Lowell  school 
system.  •  Peter  Edmonds  resides  and 
works  in  Charleston,  SC,  where  he  is 
an  oral  surgeon  with  the  V. A.  Hospi- 
tal. The  Edmonds  have  five  children 
who  have  either  completed  college  or 
are  pursuing  a  college  degree.  •  Ozzie 
Aubin  is  a  territory  manager  for 
Mobil  Oil  and  lives  in  E.  Hartford. 
The  Aubins  have  three  children.  • 
Fr.  Leo  Shea  writes  that  he  was 
leaving  for  a  few  weeks  in  Argentina 
just  as  Jerry  Kelly  '57  was  arriving  in 
Bolivia.  Fr.  Shea  also  reports  that  BC 
alumni  in  Latin  America  are  thinking 
and  praying  for  alma  mater. 
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Mary  Anne  Hehir-Helms 
39  Cameron  Ct. 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 
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REUNION 
•  •••••• 

WEEKEND 

MAY       1  7  -  1  9    •   1  99  1 


John  H.  Rossetti 

68  Olde  Field  Rd. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 

(617)965-3262 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  251  gifts 

•32  percent  participation 

•  $93,893  total  class  gift 

In  preparation  for  our  30th  anniver- 
sary the  call  went  out  for  volunteers 
to  plan  activities  that  would  help  bring 
us  back  to  the  Heights  in  1 99 1 .  Coor- 
dinated by  Dick  Glasheen  and  with 
help  and  good  will  brom  the  follow- 
ing stalwart  attendees,  a  successful 
program  has  been  assembled: 
Maureen  Nagle  Banks,  Ann 
Wasilauskas  Mulligan  from 
Brighton,  Nancy  Bonazzoli 
Connelly  from  Wayland,  Newton's 
own  Mary  Turbini,  Tom 
Concannon,  Barbara  Power  Mad- 
den and  John  Rossetti,  John  Burke 
up  from  Bristol,  RI,  and  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  class 
friends  Joan  O'Neil  and  Bridget 
Sheehan.  •  By  the  time  this  maga- 
zine has  been  read,  the  BC/Army 
game  will  have  been  played  and  our 
class  post-game  reception  played  out. 
For  those  of  us  who  may  have  missed 
this  first  opportunity,  note  that  the 
Chorale  Concert  is  being  presented 
December  7  with  a  reception  imme- 
diately after  in  the  Alumni  House. 
This  event  is  always  sold  out  and  its 
perfect  setting  in  Trinity  Chapel  on 
the  Newton  campus  guarantees  a 
holiday  spirit.  On  March  10,  Laetare 
Sunday,  our  class  members  and  their 
families  will  gather  for  a  spiritual 
celebration  with  Mass  and  then 
brunch.  The  finale  on  the  weekend  of 
May  17  will  present  an  evening  at 
POPS  and  a  Class  of  1961  party.  •  It 
has  been  a  long  time  for  many  of  our 
friends  who  have  moved  great  dis- 
tances in  miles  or  of  the  heart  and  did 
not  make  it  back  to  the  25  th  reunion. 
Our  program  committee  has  kept  in 
mind  that  any  of  these  events  will  be 
judged  a  success  only  if  we  come  and 
make  it  a  success.  Please  watch  your 
mail  for  continued  information  or 
call  Dick  Glasheen  [(617)  444-4 1 5  8] 
or  me  for  details.  •  George  Downey 
is  president-elect  of  the  BC  Alumni 
Association,  Jack  Joyce  is  our  class 
president,  and  Jim  Russell  is  class 
treasurer.  Be  sure  to  keep  Jim  in  mind 
and  his  task  of  paying  for  postage  and 
other  behind-the-scenes  items  of  cost 
when  you  write  out  your  $20  class 
dues  check,  payable  to  the  BC  Class 
of  1961.  (Mail  to  Richard  Glasheen, 
338  Neholdon  St.,  Needham,  MA 
02 192)  We'll  be  looking  for  you. 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  Amber  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3918 
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William  P.  Koughan 
9977  Parkland  Dr. 
Wexford,  PA  15090 
(412)367-6800 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  367  gifts 

•35  percent  participation 

•  $142,259  total  class  gift 
Arthur  Ross,  Jr.  is  employed  by 
Exxon  Co.  USA  in  Houston,  TX,  as 
a  geophysicist.  •  Atty.  Paul 
Schneiders  practices  law  in  Canton. 
•James  Shea  is  VP  of  sales  develop- 
ment for  Reckitt  &  Colman  in  Wayne, 
NJ.  •  The  Rev.  Donald  Sherpenski, 
SJ,  is  treasurer  of  the  Jesuit  commu- 
nity at  BC  High.  •  Capt.  David 
Sullivan,  USN,  works  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  he  resides  with  his  wife, 
Patricia,  in  Woodbridge,  VA.  • 
Pamela  Prime  Sullivan  is  director 
of  the  Center  at  LaCasa  in  Lafayette, 
CA.  •  Roberta  Toppin  is  director 
with  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
in  Worcester.  "Janet  Mullen  Virgil 
is  a  staff  nurse  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Albuquerque,  NM.  •  John 
Walker  is  a  VP  with  Rollins  Burdick 
Hunter  in  Boston.  •  Dr.  Peter  White 
is  a  teacher  in  the  classics  department 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  • 
Robert  Wollaston  is  regional  VP 
for  Popeye's  &  Church's  Fried 
Chicken  in  Atlanta,  GA.  •  Paul  J. 
Aiken  is  self-employed  as  a 
manufacturer's  rep  in  Arlington.  • 
Fr.  Vincent  M.  Albano  is  a  pastor  at 
Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Skidmore,  TX.  •  Claudia  Demers 
Bosack  teaches  English  at  Mahopac 
Junior  High  in  Mahopac,  NY.  • 
Frederick  T.  Bryan  works  for 
Raytheon  in  Bedford  as  a  test  and 
evaluation  manager.  •  Gregory  M. 
Burke  is  a  field  examiner  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
Newark,  NJ.  •  Norma  Maria 
Ciccarelli  is  a  teacher  at  the  Hosmer 
School  in  Watertown.  •  Atty.  Eu- 
gene T.  Clifford  is  a  partner  with 
Fulreader,  Clifford,  et  al.  in  Roches- 
ter, NY.  "Jack  Connors  has  just  won 
the  $40  million  Reebok  International 
account.  •  Fleurette  Provencher 
Cote  is  an  RN/youth  minister  and 
lives  in  Sanford,  ME,  with  her  hus- 
band, Robert.  •  Atty.  Charles  C. 
Dalton  practices  general  law  in 


Ipswich.  •  Catherine  M.  Daly  is 

health  promotion  director  for  The 
McAuley  in  W.  Hartford.  •  Joseph 
DiMatteo  is  treasurer  for  a  con- 
struction firm,  P&D  Contractors.  • 
Dr.  John  J.  Donahue  is  VP  of  regu- 
latory affairs  for  Bristol  Myers  Squibb 
Corp.  in  Princeton,  NJ.  •  Winslow 
S.  Durgin  works  for  the  Town  of 
Wilton  in  Maine  as  a  CD  director 
and  lives  in  Mechanic  Falls,  ME.  • 
Diane  C.  Fallon  and  her  husband, 
Edward,  live  in  Carmel,  IN.  •  Atty. 
Gerald  E.  Farrell  has  his  own  prac- 
tice in  Wallingford,  CT.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  criminal  justice  sec- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Bar  Associa- 
tion. •  The  Rev.  Michael  M.  Ferraro 
is  a  parochial  vicar  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Lynn.  •  Robert  A. 
Finneran  is  the  assistant  principal  at 
Marion  High  School  in  Framingham. 

•  Paul  F.  Foley  is  head  of  the  tech- 
nology department  at  Muriel 
Snowden  High  School  in  Boston.  • 
John  J.  Ford  works  with  the  staffing 
division  of  the  U.S.  Army  South  in 
Miami,  FL.  •  Stephen  M.  Fortado 
is  the  principal  at  Ipswich  High 
School.  •  Regina  S.  Frechette  is  a 
retired  RN  consultant  and  lives  in 
Warwick,  RI.  •  Jerome  P.  Greene 
has  recently  joined  an  investment 
banking  firm,  Benedetto,  Gartland 
&  Green,  Inc.  •  Rita  E.  Grygus 
works  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
Hartford  as  a  medical  faculty  con- 
sultant administrator.  •  Thomas  J. 
Hall  is  a  teacher  at  Harbor  Fields 
High  School  in  Greenlawn,  NY.  • 
Philip  J.  Johnston  is  the  Canadian 
zone  marketing  manager  for  Omark 
Industries  505  in  Ontario,  Canada.  • 
Robert  P.  Joyce  is  retired  and  lives 
in  Hanover  with  his  wife,  Jane.  • 
Thomas  D.  Kirwan  is  a  teacher  with 
the  Medford  public  schools.  • 
Michael  F.  Lane  is  a  senior  systems 
analyst  forjohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  in  Boston.  •  Kevin  J.  Leary 
is  corporate  treasurer/administrative 
manager  for  National  Industries,  an 
electrical  equipment  manufacturing 
firm,  in  Hampton,  VA  •  Walt  Lusteg 
is  a  self-employed  accountant  of 
LustegTax  Service,  Inc.  in  Trumbull, 
CT.  •  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  McCarthy 
practices  medicine  in  Oceanside,  CA. 

•  Atty.  Brian  J.  McCook  works  for 
the  Springfield  school  department.  • 
William  V.  McKenney  is  a  pro- 
curement manager  for  EG&G  Inc. 
in  Salem.  •  Eugene  L.  Mackie  is 
assistant  VP  for  Home  Savings  of 
America  in  N.  Hollywood,  CA.  • 
Judith  Cochrane  Martyak  is  an  as- 
sociate realtor  with  Tambone  Resi- 
dential Real  Estate  in  Palm  Beach 
Gardens,  FL.  •  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Murphy  is  a  dentist  in  Arlington.  • 
Diana  Newman  works  at  Southern 


Connecticut  State  University  as  an 
associate  professor.  •  William  T. 
Phelan  is  an  associate  professor  at 
the  University  of  Lowell.  •  Charles 
P.  Pike  is  a  physicist/branch  chief  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Bedford. 
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Carolyn  M.  McGrath 
30  Inwood  Rd. 
Darien,  CT  06820 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 
15  Glen  Rd. 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02 181 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  L'Abbate 
1 843  1  st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)348-2955 
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Patricia  McNulty  Harte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester,  MA  01 890 
(617)729-1187 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  380  gifts 

•  32  percent  participation 

•  $847,442  total  class  gift 
Reunion  Weekend  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Everyone  who  attended  any  of 
the  functions  said  that  he/she  had  a 
wonderful  time.  The  cocktail  party 
after  POPS  on  Friday  evening,  spon- 
sored by  the  Alumni  Association,  set 
the  tone  for  the  weekend.  There  was 
a  large  turnout  of  classmates  who 
spent  the  evening  reminiscing  and 
renewing  old  friendships.  The  din- 
ner dance  on  Saturday  evening  saw 
the  practice  basketball  court  at  Conte 
Forum  turned  into  a  beautiful  dining 
room,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Judy 
Nisius  Hagan  and  Rosemary 
Thomas  MacKinnon.  The  food  was 
delicious  and  the  band  great.  For 
those  classmates  who  sent  in  biogra- 
phies, you  should  have  received  the 
yearbook  by  now.  The  committee 
who  worked  on  the  yearbook,  under 
the  direction  of  Jim  Hartnett,  are  to 
be  commended.  For  those  of  you 
who  promised  to  send  some  informa- 
tion for  this  publication,  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you.  •  Ellen 
Gordon  Rossier  kept  her  promise 
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and  mailed  me  a  letter.  Ron  Rossier 
will  continue  in  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  math  department  at 
Georgetown.  Ellen  will  be  teaching 
at  the  Montgomery  County  High 
School  in  the  fall.  Daughter  Jeanne 
will  receive  her  Ph.D.  from  Tufts  in 
December;  daughter  Michelle 
graduated  from  this  summer  from 
Georgetown  ,  where  son  Rob  is  a 
senior.  The  Rossiers  and  Carol 
LeClair  Bergin  and  her  husband, 
Frank,  will  be  getting  together  for 
dinner  thanks  to  chatting  at  the  re- 
union. •  Rosemary  Ryan  Dunn 
wrote  to  say  she  enjoyed  reading  the 
yearbook  and  hopes  that  she  and  her 
husband,  Ben,  can  come  to  the  next 
reunion.  •  Our  sympathy  to  Joe 
Condon  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Theresa,  in  May. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Wayland,  MA  01778 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 

147TrapeloRd. 

Waltham,  MA  02154 

(617)  894-1247 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•416  gifts 

•  38  percent  participation 
•$105,912  total  class  gift 
May  8, 1990!  So  far,  our  class  has  had 
the  best  attended  planning  session 
for  a  25th  reunion  year  to  date  and  it 
all  began  in  May!  And  a  good  thing  it 
was  that  name  tags  were  provided  for 
the  energetic  group  that  gathered  at 
Alumni  House  that  evening  to  begin 
our  reunion  planning,  because  once 
familiar  visages  were  ever  so  slightly 
unrecognizable!  Our  committee  is 
planning  a  wonderful  reunion,  begin- 
ning with  a  reunion  kickoff  party  to 
coincide  with  the  BC  vs.  Syracuse 
game  on  Saturday,  Nov.  3,  at  Barat 
House  on  the  Newton  Campus.  The 
committee  hopes  you  will  plan  to  join 
us  that  evening;  renew  old  friend- 
ships; munch  on  nostalgia;  and  relax 
and  enjoy !  Judy  Burns  Dwyer  is  our 
talented  chairperson  and  has  a  great 
evening  planned.  The  planning  com- 
mittee includes:  Chuck  Artesani,  Paul 
Miles,  Carl  Kowalski,  Chris  Hoffman, 
Dan  Leahy,  John  Dean,  Paul 
Hartwell,  Mary  HalliganShann,  Dave 
Patenaude.MuffieTilley  Martin,  Pat 
O'Grady,  John  Hodgman,  Dane 
Baird,  Ed  Conway,  Joe  Green,  Tom 
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Folan,  Dan  Healey,  Dick  Daniels, 
John  Kelly,  and  Janice  Barrett,  who 
agreed  to  add  to  her  already  full 
schedule  (she's  writing  her  doctoral 
thesis  at  Harvard)  the  chair  of  the 
Class  of  1966  25th  anniversary  year- 
book committee.  Many  other  class- 
mates have  attended  other  prelimi- 
nary meetings  and  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  help.  Please  check  your 
mail  in  the  fall  for  further  details. 
Additionally,  Dane  Baird  is  the 
keeper  of  the  coffers  and  will  be  send- 
ing out  a  letter  asking  you  all  to  help 
out  our  class  expenditures  with  a  re- 
union year  dues  payment  of  $2  5 .00,  a 
full-committee  approved  item.  Spe- 
cial kudos  to  Dan  Healey  who  has 
agreed  to  faithfully  record  all  of  the 
reunion  meetings  as  class  secretary. 
Honesdy,  if  we  didn't  have  an  agenda 
to  accomplish,  I  bet  we  all  could  have 
adjourned  to  Lyons  caf  opened  a 
deck  of  cards,  and  continued  from 
where  we  left  off??  years  ago!!!  Stay 
tuned  and  watch  for  the  mail.  •  Ann 
O'Malley,  who  is  currendy  an  attor- 
ney, hosted  classmate  Janet  Barry,  an 
attorney,  Janet  Burke,  a  professor, 
Maura  Sullivan,  a  bank  loan  officer, 
and  yours  truly  at  the  Women's  City 
Club  in  Boston  in  June.  •  I  acciden- 
tally bumped  into  Walter  Keller  on 
the  corner  of  Summer  and  Washing- 
ton Sts.  as  he  was  visiting  Boston's 
financial  district  for  the  day  from 
Greenwich,  CT.  •  Carol  Davis  writes 
that  she  is  moving  to  Houlton,  ME, 
from  Plymouth.  She  will  be  teaching 
French  at  Houlton  Regional  High 
School.  •  Denise  Perron  attended 
our  second  pre-reunion  meeting  with 
lots  of  great  ideas.  She  is  an  adult 
nurse  practitioner  at  the  V.A.  Medi- 
cal Center  in  W.  Roxbury.  •  Peter 
Ojinnaka  writes  from  his  native  Ni- 
geria and  invites  any  investors  and 
business  men  and  women  who  would 
like  to  explore  tremendous  business 
opportunities  in  Nigeria's  oil,  gas, 
and  agro-business  sectors  to  contact 
him  at  P.O.  Box  2620,  Marina  Lagos, 
NI.  Peter,  and  his  wife,  Becky,  have 
four  sons.  Peter  pioneered  the  soccer 
squad  when  we  were  at  BC.  Little  did 
any  of  us  know  then  that  the  game  of 
soccer  would  be  so  popular  today!  • 
Another  classmate  with  four  sons  is 
Pat  Murphy  who  lives  in  Hopkinton 
with  his  wife,  Marcia.  Pat  is  senior 
marketing  rep  for  System  Software, 
Inc.,  in  Holliston.  •  Barbara 
Roderick,  M.S.,  RN,  is  the  new  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Nurses  Association.  She  lives  in 
Wellesley  with  her  husband  and  two 
daughters.  •  Ed  Reardon,  MD,  lives 
in  Dedham  with  his  wife,  Susan.  Ed 
graduated  fromTuftsMedical.  •  After 
graduating  from  Yale  Medical, 
Gerard  Kennealey,  MD,  is  the  as- 


sociate director  at  ICI  Americas,  Inc., 
in  Wilmington,  DE.  Gerard  and  his 
wife,  Katherine,  live  in  S.  Hadley 
with  their  three  sons,  John,  William, 
and  Kevin.  John  is  project  director  at 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  in  Chicopee.  •  Robert 
Messier  is  the  new  senior  VP  and 
controller  for  Ameritrust  Company 
National  Association  in  Cleveland.  • 
Plan  your  vacation  now;  get  the 
babysitters  lined  up;  clear  up  any 
scheduling  problems;  and  mark  the 
calendar  immediately  for  May  17,  18, 
and  19,  1991  —  the  best  time  you'll 
remember  since  '66. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(508)  263-9598 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02 1 64 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  424  gifts 

•  37  percent  participation 
•$192,447  total  class  gift 

Gene  Therriault  writes  from 
Guilderland,  NY,  a  suburb  of  Al- 
bany. He  and  Betsy  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Jennifer  (at  NYU)  and  Rene 
(7th  grade) .  Gene  earned  his  MPH  at 
UNC  and  is  director  of  the  bureau  of 
biometrics  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  •  Bob 
St.  Germain  has  joined  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  East  Chop  Associa- 
tion of  Martha's  Vineyard.  •  Bill 
Sandberg  is  deputy  director  of  labo- 
ratories for  computational  physics  at 
the  Naval  Research  Lab  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Bill  earned  his  M.S.  at  MIT 
and  his  Ph.D.  at  Catholic  University. 
Bill  and  Catherine  live  with  their 
children,  Claire,  Julia,  and  Alex,  in 
Tacoma  Park,  MD.  •  Jim  Gavin  is 
manager  of  capital  planning  for 
Martin  Marietta  in  Florida.  Jim  lives 
with  his  wife,  Gladys,  and  their  sons, 
Jay  and  Jim,  in  St.  Cloud,  FL.  • 
Barbara  Allen  Barrett,  SOE,  and 
Bob  Barrett,  A&S  and  LAW  70, 
live  in  Milton  with  their  children, 
Barbara  (a  junior  at  BC) ,  Robert,  and 
John.  Barbara  chaired  the  capital 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  Milton 
Museum  Foundation  and  Bob  is  an 
incorporator  of  Milton  Hospital.  • 
Karen  Spinks  St.  George  lives  in 


Broad  Brook,  CT,  with  her  husband, 
George,  and  their  sons,  George  III, 
Matthew,  and  Stephen.  •  Joanne 
Folts  Mackey  is  director  of  health 
services  for  UCP  Development  Cen- 
ter in  Spring  Lake,  NC.  Joanne  has 
six  children,  Dan,  Patrick,  Brian, 
Dawn,  Christopher,  and  Tim.  Dan 
and  Pat  attend  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill. 

•  Dick  O'Hare  works  for  Conti- 
nental Baking  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 
Dick  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  reside  in 
Audubon,  PA.  •  Maureen  Heafey  is 
a  psychiatric  clinical  specialist  at  the 
Spaulding  Rehab  Hospital.  •  Jeanne 
Holland  is  VP  for  managed  care  and 
medical  services  at  Beverly  Hospital. 

•  Mary  Woods  Hickey  is  living  in 
Cheshire,  CT,  and  is  VP  of  nursing 
and  patient  care.  Mary  earned  her 
M.S.  in  nursing  in  '71  from  BU.  • 
Paul  Webber  lives  in  Fort  Meyers, 
FL,  with  his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  daugh- 
ter Lauri  Lynn,  a  student  at  SUNY, 
Plattsburg,  and  son  Michael,  14.  Paul 
earned  his  MBA  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  •  Tom  Pelletier  is  corpo- 
rate controller  for  Logos  Corp.  in 
Dedham.  Tom  received  his  M.S.  in 
taxation  from  Bendey.  Tom  and  his 
wife,  Pam,  live  in  Squantum.  •  Bob  J. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  is  a  CPA  and  lives  in 
Abington.  •  Mike  Ryan  is  now  asso- 
ciate dean  for  judicial  affairs  at  alma 
mater.  •  Jim  Wolf  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  Lauralton 
Hall  School  in  Milford,  CT.  •  Bill  J. 
Sullivan  is  a  senior  VP  at  Kidder 
Peabody  &  Co.  and  has  been  named 
a  KP  Associate  for  the  fourth  year.  • 
Diane  F.  Kard  Lupo  is  a  speech  pa- 
thologist with  the  Hauppauge  school 
district  in  Long  Island,  NY.  • 
Maureen  Mostyn  Brown  is  living  in 
Shoreview,  MN,  with  her  children, 
Megan,  12,  and  Emily,  9.  •  Brad 
Bigham  lives  in  Concord  and  is 
president  of  Bigham  &  Sons  in 
Waltham.  •  Kathleen  Kennedy  is 
VP  of  nursing  at  Glens  Falls  Hospital 
in  Glen  Falls,  NY.  She  earned  her 
MSN  in  1980  from  Russell  Sage 
College  and  has  published  concern- 
ing geriatric  patients  in  acute  care 
units.  •  Mike  Granwehr  is  manager 
of  sales  planning  for  the  Franklin 
Mint.  Mike  lives  in  Wallingford,  PA, 
with  Kevin,  Kerry,  Faith,  Catherine 
and  Christopher.  •  Jack  McCarthy 
is  VP  and  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  CPAs,  a  trustee  of  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  of  Bos- 
ton, and  a  Knight  of  Malta.  Jack  and 
his  wife,  Eileen,  have  three  children, 
Susan  '93,  John,  and  David.  •  Patty 
Lou  Hanna  Peters  is  teaching  in 
Simsbury,  CT.  She  received  her  MAT 
in  1985  from  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford. •  Bill  Cotter  is  VP  and  general 
counsel  for  American  Optical  Corp. 
in  Greenwich,  CT.  Bill  earned  hisJD 
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History  of  Boston  College 

From  the  Beginnings  to  1990 

A   small  community  of  Jesuits,  with  faith  and 
purposefulness  strengthened  by  Ignatian  dis- 
cipline and  ideals,  sought  in  1863  to  educate 
Boston's  young  men.  They  founded  Boston  College  and 
a  proud  history  had  its  beginnings.  Now,  carefully  docu- 
mented by  Charles  F.  Donovan,  SJ,  Paul  A.  FitzGerald, 
SJ,  and  David  R.  Dunigan,  SJ,  the  story  of  BC's  humble 
but  visionary  early  years  followed  by  decades  of  service 
to  generations  and  the  more  recent  pre-eminence  as  a 
leading  national,  Catholic  university  is  set  forth  in  a 
beautifully  developed  book. 

The  authors  of  History  of  Boston  College:  From  the 
Beginnings  to  1990  capture  not  only  the  facts  of  Boston 
College's  past  but  the  unique  quality  —  the  spirit  —  that 
alumni  and  all  who  know  the  University  will  appreciate. 
It  is  that  spirit,  manifested  in  the  faculty's  special  moti- 
vation and  sacrifice,  the  grateful  loyalty  of  alumni,  and 
the  constancy  of  friends,  that  has  sustained  and  nurtured 
the  University  and  which  offers  valuable  lessons  to 
scholars  and  general  readers  alike. 

Well  written  and  richly  illustrated,  the  History  of 
Boston  College  will  quicken  alumni  pride  as  the  pages 
recall  outstanding  personalities  and  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. The  book  offers  others  who  have  an  interest  in 
higher  education  a  valuable  chronicle  of  inspired 
courage,  work  and  commitment  resulting  in  the 
University's  present  stature  and  ability  to  remain  true 
to  its  motto  "Ever  to  Excel." 

The  History  of  Boston  College  is  a  splendid  addition  to 
personal  libraries  and  also  will  be  an  especially  informa- 
tive and  useful  resource  in  general,  secondary  school, 
and  university  libraries. 
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from  UVA  in  1970.  •  Nancy  Ryan  is 
associate  director  of  the  McLean 
Fund  in  Simsbury,  CT.  Nancy  lives 
in  Newington.  •  Dick  Westphal  is 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Au- 
rora University  in  Illinois.  Dick 
earned  his  master's  from  Yale  in  1 970 
and  has  attended  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity. •  Ron  Fontaine  is  president 
of  Florida  Brewery  Inc.  in 
Auburndale,  FL.  •  Bob  Hines  teaches 
at  Maiden  High  School.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marguerite,  live  in  W.  Peabody. 
•  Bob  Reardon,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney  in 
New  London,  CT.  Bob  is  president 
of  the  Reardon  Law  Firm,  P.C.  Bob 
and  his  wife,  Lise,  have  two  daughters, 
Colleen  and  Kelly.  •  Bill  Concannon 
is  an  attorney  in  Watertown.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  live  in  Newton  and 
Bill  can  be  found  at  the  Stockyard  in 
Brighton.  •Joanne  Middleton  lives 
in  Westbrook,  CT,  and  works  for  the 
Nurse-Midwifery  Association  in  NY. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02 1 78 
(617)484-2771 

Johanna  Sturm,  the  only  living  de- 
scendant of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  first 
wife,  Alice  Lee,  was  among  the  hon- 
ored guests  at  this  spring's  "A  Taste 
of  T.R.'s  Washington,"  a  "period 
supper  and  dance"  given  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Washington,  DC, 
at  the  Christian  Heurich  Mansion.  • 
Adele  Mailhot  Register  continues 
to  flourish  in  Bartlesville,  OK.  Adele 
has  been  attending  Oklahoma  State 
University  in  order  to  complete  her 
D.Ed,  this  year.  She  is  the  extension 
coordinator  for  Rogers  State  College 
in  Bartlesville.  •  Maria  Metzler 
Johnson  of  Austin,  TX,  while  home 
in  Bethesda,  MD,  on  the  way  to 
Bethany  Beach  for  a  few  weeks,  man- 
aged to  have  lunch  with  Adrienne 
Tarr  Free  of  Fairfax,  VA.  Chip  Free 
returns  to  Texas  for  his  senior  year  at 
Rice  University.  Adrienne's  daugh- 
ters spent  part  of  the  summer  further 
south  than  Texas:  Emily,  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  Dena  in  Guadalahara. 
Maria's  family  is  still  young  and  close 
to  home. 
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Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  467  gifts 

•  37  percent  participation 

•  $152,153  total  class  gift 

Just  returned  from  a  California  visit 
with  Phyllis  Pasquarelli  Emmel  and 
her  family.  We  especially  enjoyed 
touring  the  Gold  Rush  towns  and 
viewing  the  splendor  ofYosemite  and 
Lake  Tahoe.  •  AJ.  Antoon  directed 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  an  adapta- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  set  in 
the  1890s  in  the  American  South- 
west. Playing  in  Central  Park,  it 
starred  Tracey  Ullman  and  Morgan 
Freeman,  and  was  highly  praised.  • 
Bob  Ryan  is  the  co-author  with  Larry 
Bird  of Drive:  The  Story  of  My  Life.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  begin  the 
morning  reading  Bob's  sports  articles 
in  The  Boston  Globe.  •  Dr.  Paul 
Kennedy,  MD,  is  a  psychiatrist  spe- 
cializing in  eating  disorders  at 
Mountainside  Hospital  and  St. 
Clare's-Riverside  Hospital  in  New 
Jersey.  •  Paul  Curran  was  elected 
controller  of  Bay  State  Gas  Co.  He 
lives  in  Canton  with  his  wife,  Kathryn, 
and  their  two  sons.  •  Richard  Allen 
was  promoted  to  fall  professor  in  the 
math  department  of  St.  Olaf  College 
in  Northfield,  MN.  He  is  coordina- 
tor of  the  computer  science  program, 
project  director  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  has  done  re- 
search in  artificial  intelligence  in 
France.  •  John  Trapani,  philoso- 
pher and  musician,  was  named 
"Walsh  College  Outstanding  Edu- 
cator of  1990."  He  is  a  16-year  mem- 
ber of  the  philosophy  and  theology 
faculty,  plays  the  trumpet,  and  leads  a 
big  band.  John,  his  wife,  Sherry,  and 
their  two  daughters  live  in  Canton, 
OH.  •  Lt.  Col.  Jim  Maloney,  USAF, 
retired,  is  a  pilot  for  Midway  Airlines. 
Jim,  his  wife,  Peggy  Grace,  and  their 
three  daughters  live  in  Omaha,  NE.  • 
Joan  Burbick  is  professor  of  English/ 
American  Studies  at  Washington 
State  University  in  Pullman,  WA. 
She  holds  an  M.A.  from  Wesleyan 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  Brandeis.  Joan  and 
her  husband,  Randy  Huntsberry,  live 
in  Moscow,  ID.  •  With  sadness  I 
report  the  deaths  of  two  classmates. 
Jean  Fitzgerald  was  a  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  in  Wakefield.  William 
Halpin  was  a  corporate  VP  at  Paine 
Webber  in  Boston  as  well  as  a  coach 
and  officer  of  the  Plymouth  Youth 
Hockey  League,  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Gail,  and  three  sons. 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

(617)738-5147 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•451  gifts 

•  37  percent  participation 
•$398,631  total  class  gift 
Tom  Gulley  is  project  manager  for 
the  Data  Group  Corp.  in  Burlington. 
Tom  and  his  wife,  Donna,  reside  in 
Wayland  with  their  children,  Ted 
and  Nicole.  •  Phil  Vaccaro  is  presi- 
dent of  Vancor  Associates,  a  mort- 
gage consulting  firm,  and  is  on  the 
graduate  faculty  of  the  Salem  State 
School  of  Management.  Phil  is  also 
senior  lecturer,  management  sciences, 
at  Northeastern  University.  •  Rich- 
ard Benson  is  assistant  business 
editor  with  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Richard,  his  wife,  Gail,  and  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  live  in 
Covington,  KY.  •  Ken  Sullivan  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  at  the  Philadel- 
phia V.A.  Medical  Center  and  an 
assistant  clinical  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  at  the  UPenn 
School  of  Medicine.  Ken,  his  wife, 
and  their  children  reside  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  PA.  •  Joe  Rossi  is  house 
leader  with  the  North  Adams  public 
schools.  •  Bernard  Franceschi  is  the 
1990-91  president  of  the  Oregon 
Chapter  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Financial  Planning  and  is 
the  owner  of  the  Personal  Financial 
Planning  Co.  of Pordand,  OR.  Bernie 
lives  in  Bridal  Veil,  OR,  with  his  wife, 
Bethany,  and  their  four  children.  • 
Rosalie  Keough  Ando  is  an  assis- 
tant principal  in  Middletown,  CT, 
and  lives  with  her  husband,  Louis, 
and  their  son,  Michael,  in  Pordand, 
CT.  •  Ray  Kushi  is  a  partner  in  the 
CPA  firm  of  Silber,  Kushi  &  Myers. 
He  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Country  Club  of  Pittsfield.  Ray, 
his  wife,  Elaine,  and  their  daughters, 
Elisa  and  Erin,  live  in  Lenox.  •  Tony 
Sullivan,  City  Solicitor  of  the  City  of 
Somerville,  has  been  nominated  by 
Gov.  Dukakis  to  be  a  state  district 
court  circuit  judge.  Tony  lives  in 
Somerville  with  his  wife,  Kathleen, 
and  their  daughter,  Nora.  •  Elaine 
Daly  Pisciottoli  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Weymouth  North  High 


School  and  lives  in  Weymouth  with 
her  husband,  John,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Carol. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06107 
(203)521-8567 

Dearly  Beloved,  We  are  girdled  here 
today  to  pay  homage  to  those  few 
Newtonites  I  have  heard  from  over 
the  summer.  If  you  don't  contact  me 
with  news,  you'll  be  forced  to  read 
again  about  me,  going  to  another 
Newton  reunion.  It  is  now  an  addic- 
tion, but  sadly,  no  one  else  has  it,  and 
I  need  a  support  group.  I  attended  the 
Newton  Class  of  1970  reunion  with 
my  friend  and  my  reunion  co-depen- 
dent, Susan  Fuiks  Cote,  who  actually 
graduated  with  that  class,  but  spent 
three  years  with  ours.  And,  boy,  was 
it  fun!  We  (the  Class  of  1969)  should 
try  it  sometime.  •  However,  we  did 
hold  a  mini-reunion  of  our  own  with 
Ellen  Kane  Treat,  who  lives  in 
Waban  with  her  four  fabulously  tal- 
ented offspring,  who  dabble  in  tap, 
but  major  in  soccer,  and  her  husband, 
Jim.  We  introduced  Jim  to  Ellen  many 
years  ago.  Ellen  is  a  social  worker  for 
the  state.  •  We  also  met  for  dinner 
with  Brenda  Murtha  Croke, 
mother  of  six,  who  is  as  slim  as  Susan 
Anton,  and  who  was  driving  a  fancy- 
shmancy  car  which  seats  only  two,  so 
we  know  she  must  run  away  from 
home  a  lot.  Her  husband,  Jim,  gave  it 
to  her  as  a  Mother's  Day  present.  • 
And  we  were  delighted  to  see 
Josephine  Flynn  Donohue, 
Brenda's  Newton  roommate,  who 
arrived  in  a  dress  decorated  on  top 
with  blue  sequins.  It  absolutely  rocked 
me  because  I  like  to  be  the  one  who  is 
most  overdressed,  but  my  leopard 
spotted  earrings  were  clearly  upstaged 
by  Jo's  dazzling  bodice.  She  is  work- 
ing at  Lotus  Development  Corp.  in 
Cambridge,  and  claims  to  be  the  old- 
est one  at  the  company  since  the 
president  is  under  40.  Jo  claimed  also 
to  have  been  the  oldest  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Suffolk,  but  since  she  looks 
like  Cher,  who  cares?  Her  husband, 
Michael,  is  a  stockbroker.  We  ate 
veal,  laughed,  and  had  a  rollicking 
good  time.  She  had  news  of  Liz 
Walker  who  lives  in  Larchmont  and 
Gloucester,  travels  in  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  and  was  last  spotted 
headed  for  Australia.  •  Not  to  worry, 
classmates.  If  your  life  is  duller  than 
Liz's,  it's  probably  still  more  exciting 
than  mine  and  plenty  of  other 
people's.  Don't  let  it  stop  you  from 
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writing! 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  St. 
Wayland,  MA01778 
(508)655-1497 
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Christine  Hynes  Coughlan 
1 7  Pleasant  St. 
P.O.  Box  148 
Brookfield,  MA  01506 
(508)  867-9987 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 

530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

(213)471-6710 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  446  gifts 

•  33  percent  participation 

•  $84,691  total  class  gift 

Lots  of  news  to  report  from  our  West 
Coast  contingent.  •  Kate  and  Brian 
Corrigan  became  parents  for  the  first 
time  in  July  with  the  arrival  of  son 
Conner.  Conner  already  has  two  BC 
T-shirts  in  his  wardrobe,  after  the 
baby  shower  that  Jim  Fallon  '73  held 
for  the  parents  in  June.  Brian  andjim 
both  have  new  jobs,  Brian  heading  up 
the  West  Coast  office  of  the  Boston 
Company  Real  Estate  Counsel  and 
Jim  serving  as  sales  manager  for  the 
drug  company  Agfa  in  Century  City. 

•  John  Coll,  president  of  Wealth 
Resources  Capital  in  New  port  Beach, 
celebrated  bis  40th  birthday  in  May 
with  a  party  at  the  Laguna  Beach 
home  that  be  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
bought  in  February.  •  Your  corre- 
spondent had  a  different  way  of  cel- 
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ebrating  the  same  birthday,  visiting 
Alaska  to  be  able  to  say  that  I've  been 
in  all  50  states.  •  I've  spoken  recently 
to  Kevin  Shannon,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  San  Francisco  law  practice,  is 
teaching  commercial  law  to  CPA 
candidates.  •  Edjantzen  is  a  litigator 
with  the  FBI's  San  Diego  office.  •  Ed 
Hakim,  another  Laguna  Beach  resi- 
dent, has  a  dental  practice  in  Costa 
Mesa.  •  So  that  this  won't  be  a  mo- 
nopoly for  the  West  Coast,  I've  also 
spoken  to  Jack  Harrington  who  is  a 
deputy  director  with  The  Reader's 
Digest  at  its  Purchase,  NY,  headquar- 
ters and  a  resident  of  Brewster,  NY, 
and  to  Coleman  Szely,  who  has  a 
medical  audit  practice  in  Bergen 
County,  NJ. 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  208 1 7 

Please  keep  Ellen  BroderickGrover, 

her  husband,  Jim,  and  her  children, 
Matt  and  Marian  '90,  in  your  thoughts 
and  prayers.  Ellen's  dad,  Dr.  Thomas 
Broderick,  died  in  June.  •  Karen 
Formichella  Krowski  received  an 
M.Ed,  from  Cambridge  College  and 
is  teaching  at  the  Downey  School  in 
Brockton.  •  Gail  Hegarty  Fell,  her 
husband,  Gregory,  and  children 
Meghan,  8,  Kirsten,  4,  and  Brendan, 
1,  are  now  living  in  Rye,  NY.  •  Ann 
Fitzgerald-Dunn  is  an  admissions 
officer  at  the  Kent  School  in  Con- 
necticut. •  Susan  Gregory  Silvia  is 
teaching  French  at  Bishop  Connolly 
High  School  in  Fall  River.  •  Lisa 
Kirby  Greissing  and  Shelly  Noone 
Connolly  celebrated  their  40th 
birthdays  together.  They  are  both 
busy  with  soccer  and  carpools.  Shelly 
works  on  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Commission  and  PTA.  •  Margie 
Molidor  Cheney  and  her  family 
moved  from  northern  Virginia  to 
Norwich,  VT.  How  about  some  more 
news,  Margie?.  •  Elisabeth  Power 
Andrews,  her  husband,  Bryant,  and 
her  children,  Christopher  and 
Suzanne,  are  living  in  Columbia,  CT. 
Elisabeth  is  owner/director  of  Inte- 
grated Custom  Software,  Inc.  and 
director/board  of  trustees  memberof 
the  Columbia  Council  on  the  Arts.  • 
Head  to  the  library  for  page  1 6  of  the 
May  21  Parade  magazine.  You  will 
see  a  picture  of  Mary  Gigy  Schreiner 
and  her  sisters.  •  Judy  Birmingham 
Harrington,  president  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Boston,  is  active  in  many 
volunteer  service  projects.  She  is  now 
working  on  a  project  for  children 
with  AIDS.  In  April,  the  Carole  Little 
benefit  fashion  show  at  the  Chestnut 


Hill  Filene's  raised  money  for  Carole 
Little's  fund  for  children  in  crisis.  • 
John  Grassi  is  a  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge College.  John,  Maria,  and  Elisa 
are  living  in  Framingham.  •  Once  a 
year,  BC  asks  class  correspondents  to 
nominate  graduates  for  alumni/ 
alumnae  awards  for  distinguished 
work  in  commerce,  education,  reli- 
gion, volunteer,  and  other  service 
work.  Through  personal  contacts 
with  you  and  your  notes  I  have  proudly 
nominated  classmates  for  these 
awards.  Please  take  an  extra  moment 
to  write  to  me  with  more  news  about 
our  class.  Thanks. 
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Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 
(617)361-4524 
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Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
33  Stratton  Ln. 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  5 14  gifts 

•  30  percent  participation 
•$94,514  total  class  gift 

Thank  you  for  all  the  news!  Con- 
gratulations to  Mary  Jane  Cookie 
Gilligan  Kimball  for  receiving  the 
Manchester  V.A.  "Hands  and  Hearts 
Award"  for  her  exceptional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly.  Mary  Jane,  a 
gerontological  nurse  practitioner, 
resides  in  Merrimack,  NH,  with  her 
husband,  Ted,  and  their  five-year  old 
son.  •  Best  wishes  to  Marianne  and 
Paul  Mastrangelo  who  became  par- 
ents for  the  fifth  time  in  April  with 
the  birth  of  Alexander.  •  I  received  a 
note  from  Jo  Ursini,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Denver,  where  she, 
Ken,  and  Becky  had  visited  with  Jill 
and  Greg  Pusey  and  their  family.  All 
are  well.  •  The  Class  of  1 974  was  well 
represented  at  Pleasant  Road  Beach 
in  W.  Harwich  by  the  Harringtons, 
Donnellys,  and  Evanses  (and  all  eleven 
children!)  in  August.  •  Finally,  here  is 
an  offer  for  all  you  golfers  that  are 
heading  south  for  the  BC-Miami 
game  in  November  that  is  too  good 
to  pass  up:  John  Colbert,  who  is 
living  in  Coral  Springs,  has  sent  an 
invitation  to  classmates  for  a  round  of 
golf  at  the  beautiful  Eagle  Trace 
course.  Call  him;  he's  in  the  book. 
Thanks,  John.  •  Take  care,  and  call 
or  write  soon. 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 1 93 
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Heidi  Schwarzbauer  Steiger 
12  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  460  gifts 

•  27  percent  participation 

•  $60,050  total  class  gift 

Lois  A.  Fleming  had  been  in  Peru 
doing  social  service  work  for  several 
years.  Now,  back  in  the  U.S.,  she  is 
anxious  to  hear  from  former  class- 
mates. She  obtained  her  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic  degree  in  March  of  1 989 
from  Palmer  College  in  Sunnyvale, 
CA,  and  her  practice  is  in  Johnstown, 
PA.  Write  to  her  at:  1280  Third  St., 
Scalp  Level,  PA  15963.  •  Fred  Todd 
also  wants  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Since  graduation,  he  attended  law 
school  in  California,  practiced  there 
in  his  own  firm,  and  then  went  home 
to  New  Jersey  to  manage  his  family's 
real  estate  holdings.  Now  Fred  spends 
his  days  in  rabbinical  college  in  Lake- 
wood,  NJ,  or  in  Israel  learning  Tal- 
mudic  law.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
sons.  If  anyone  would  like  to  visit  in 
Newjersey  or  Israel  call  Fred  at  (20 1 ) 
244-9000.  •  Glen  Gould  is  a  Ph.D. 
clinical  psychologist  employed  as 
director  of  behavioral  medicine  at 
the  Center  for  Life  Management  in 
southern  New  Hampshire.  He  is  cur- 
rendy  commuting  from  Plymouth, 
MA,  where  his  wife,  Maureen  Banks, 
is  VP  at  Jordan  Hospital.  They  are 
planning  to  settle  in  New  Hampshire 
with  their  daughter,  5,  and  son,  1. 
Write  to  them  at:  1 5  Winding  Ln., 
Plymouth,  MA  02360.  •  Haven 
Bradford  Gow  (311  E.  Hackberry, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004)  has 
been  appointed  contributing  editor 
for  the  Catholic  League  for  Religious 
and  Civil  Rights,  a  Milwaukee-based 
pro-life,  pro-family  organization.  • 
Robert  A.  Shaldone  is  a  full-time 
Servant  of  the  Cross  in  a  Christian 
community,  at  85A  Meadow  Rd., 
Topsham,  ME.  •  Dr.  Paula  Ruel  has 
joined  the  Attleboro  Veterinary 
Hospital  as  a  full-time  veterinarian.  • 
Terrence  Henninger,  of  Duxbury, 
has  been  appointed  senior  associate 
of  the  design  firm  of  Jung/Brannen 
(Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford) .  • 
Linda  F.  O'Donnell  is  the  drug 
education  coordinator  at  an  inner- 
city  high  school  that  was  recendy 


awarded  the  honor  of  being  "Massa- 
chusetts Exemplary  Drug-Free 
School." 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1  10  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
105GlenellenRd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 


'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  615  gifts 

•  29  percent  participation 

•  $264,774  total  class  gift 

The  class  reunion  committee  contin- 
ues its  efforts  to  make  our  15th  a 
success.  Class  dues,  however,  are 
necessary  to  the  work;  all  are  urged  to 
contribute.  •  Andrew  M.  Satter 
teaches  "Whole  Brain"  management 
techniques  as  a  consultant  to  corpo- 
rations. His  work  was  featured  re- 
cently on  CBS's  "Today's  Business" 
and  in  the  October  1990  issue  of 
OMNI.  Andy  resides  in  Hoboken, 
NJ.  •  A  third  child,  Kyle,  was  born  to 
Robert  S.  Rusak  and  his  wife,  Pat, 
and  joins  Ryan,  7,  and  Alison,  4,  in 
keeping  the  parents  busy.  Bob  serves 
as  director  of  planning  for  the  Time 
Book  Co.,  part  of  Time- Warner.  The 
Rusaks  live  in  Mountain  Lake,  NJ.  • 
Peggy  Ring-Moynihan  and  her 
husband,  Patrick,  sent  a  postcard  from 
their  farm  in  Killarney,  Eire,  where 
they  were  busy  with  the  animals  and 
crops.  Usually  acting  on  various  soap 
operas,  Peg  welcomed  the  change  of 
pace.  •  After  graduation,  Larry  Rice 
received  his  law  degree  from  Notre 
Dame  and  practiced  in  Chicago.  He's 
now  a  legal  eagle  and  back  home  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  and  his  wife, 
Cheryl,  are  the  parents  of  Kevin  and 
Brian.  The  Rices  live  in  Garden  City. 

•  Kathryn  Jacobsen  received  her 
M.Ed,  from  Tufts  in  1979.  Married 
to  Robert  Fessler,  Kathy  resides  in 
Osterville  and  teaches  kindergarten 
in  Sandwich.  •  Gov.  Dukakis  recently 
appointed  Kathleen  OToole  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  the  state's  third 
largest  force.  A  graduate  of  New 
England  School  of  Law,  Kathy  is  the 
second  female  chief  executive  of  a 
major  U.S.  police  force.  •  Susan  R. 
Cushing,  DMD,  graduated  from 
Tufts  Dental  in  1981.  She's  married 
to  Curtis  Miller  and  practices  and 
resides  in  Boise,  ID.  •  That's  all  for 


now.  Until  the  next  time,  God  bless! 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1 0  Follett  St. 
Marblehead,  MA  01 923 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  503  gifts 

•  25  percent  participation 
•$54,717  total  class  gift 
Greetings,  gang!  Summer  brought 
lots  of  class  news  to  my  attention. 
Seems  we've  had  quite  a  baby  boom 
in  the  past  few  months.  Busy,  busy, 
busy!  Congratulations  to  Thomas  J. 
Corcoran  on  his  marriage  to 
Maureen  Davenport.  Thomas  is 
controller  at  the  law  firm  of 
Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster  and 
his  wife  is  a  VP  with  State  Street 
Bank.  They  live  in  Quincy.  •  Julie 
Crisafulli  Brown  and  her  husband, 
Rod,  GSOM  '80,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  son,  Colin  Crisafulli  Brown, 
who  was  born  March  1 8  and  weighed 
in  at  a  hefty  8  lbs.,  9  oz.  He  joins  his 
sister,  Jackie,  2 ,  at  home  in  Westford. 

•  Lucille  Dubois  Oates  has  put  her 
career  in  retail  on  hold  to  be  an  at- 
home  mom  to  Justin  Tyler,  3,  and 
Kristin  Marissa,  1.  •  Robert  Allan 
Ford  and  his  wife,  Janet,  are  the  proud 
parents  of  Kathryn  Elisabeth  who 
turned  1  in  April.  Robert  is  a  flight 
officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea,  out  of 
Portsmouth,  VA.  He's  leaving  active 
duty  in  November.  •  Wayne  Garrett 
established  his  own  CPA/consulting 
practice  in  1986.  He,  his  wife, 
Theresa,  and  their  daughter,  Taylor 
Lee,  live  in  Mashpee.  •  Sandra 
Giangrande  earned  her  MSN  from 
Yale  in  1986.  She  was  co-project  di- 
rector of  temperament  research  at 
Yale  School  of  Nursing  and  pub- 
lished "The  Relationship  Between 
Temperament  and  Life  Stressors  to 
the  Mental  Health  of  School-Age 
Children  and  Their  Families."  •  More 
baby  news.  •  Kathleen  Keeler  and 
her  husband,  Marc  Trager  '74,  wel- 
comed Megan  Frances  to  the  family 
on  January  3.  Big  sister  Rachel 
Stephanie  is  3.  •  Dr.  Haskell 
Kingston  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have 
presented  Jared,  6,  and  Amy,  3,  with 
a  new  sister,  Michelle.  •  Walter 
Mitchell  III  has  just  finished  five 


years  as  English  teacher  and  basket- 
ball and  football  coach  at  Avon  Old 
Farms  School,  where  he  coached 
teams  to  several  championships.  He 
is  now  filling  the  same  niche  (plus 
baseball  coaching!)  at  The  Rivers 
School  in  Weston.  •  Vincent 
Morreale,  Jr.,  has  had  quite  a  career 
spanning  acting,  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing. He  has  written  scripts  for 
"Remington  Steele"  and  "The 
Smurfs"  and  won  awards  in  three 
national  playwriting  contests.  Vincent 
says  he  has  spent  his  life  trying  to  be 
Woody  Allen!  He,  his  wife,  Susan, 
and  their  daughters,  Kelly,  11,  and 
Christina,  4,  live  in  Louisville,  KY.  • 
Jim  Toner  wrote  a  nice  newsy  letter 
covering  his  activities  since  gradua- 
tion. He  received  his  master's  in  En- 
glish from  Berkeley,  taught  high 
school  English  in  California  for  six 
years,  married  (what  is  your  wife's 
name,  Jim?)  ,  and  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Sri  Lanka.  They  finish  up 
their  26-month  tour  in  December, 
but  until  then  you  can  reach  Jim  c/o 
Peace  Corps,  50/5  Siripa  Rd., 
Colombo  5,  Sri  Lanka.  Teaching  and 
dodging  civil  wars  keeps  Jim  busy, 
but  he'd  love  to  hear  from  you!  • 
Monica  Roth  Hogan,  her  husband, 
William,  and  their  daughter,  Julia,  3, 
recently  welcomed  newborn  Moira 
home  to  Port  Monmouth,  NJ.  •  On 
March  3 1 ,  Maureen  Tighe  married 
T.L.  Clauff  in  Omaha,  where  they 
also  live.  Maureen  is  regional  direc- 
tor of  leasing  for  Dial  Ent.,  Corp.,  an 
Omaha-based  shopping  center  de- 
velopment company,  and  her  hus- 
band is  its  president.  •  MaryBeth 
Vasile  Craig  has  been  married  to 
Robert  Craig  '77  since  1 980  and  now 
answers  to  Meami.  They  moved  to 
Shaker  Heights,  OH,  in  June  with 
their  children,  Matthew,  5,  and 
Courtney,  2.  MaryBeth  received  an 
MA.  in  human  development  from 
Harvard  in  1982  and  is  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  developmental  psychol- 
ogy from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  She  has  published  several 
articles.  •  What  have  you  been  up  to, 
hmmm? 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  AAA  02 155 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  552  gifts 

•  28  percent  participation 

•  $67,442  total  class  gift 

As  I  write  this  on  a  mid-summer 
night,  I  can't  believe  that  I  not  only 
have  my  own  news  to  report,  but  also 


some  from  actual  mail  that  came  my 
way!  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  I 
got  married  on  May  20  to  Luiz 
Turcatto.  Luiz  and  I  met  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  two  years  ago,  and  after  some 
long  distance  calls  and  trips  he  moved 
up  here.  We  had  a  really  nice  wed- 
ding at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in 
Medford  and  then  moved  on  to  The 
Bay  Tower  Room  in  Boston  for  our 
reception.  Since  I  had  many  '79ers  at 
the  wedding  I  am  omitting  spouses' 
names  to  save  space.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were:  Martha  Campana 
Conley,  Corinne  Capraro  Flanagan, 
Clare  Murphy  Holden,  Maryann 
Small,  Susan  Monahan,  Danny 
Puopolo,  Al  Morteo,  Tony  Sirignano, 
Terrie  Perella  Pirozzi,  Danny 
Mahoney,  Mike  Grieco,  Christine 
Spinelli  Liberti  and  Mike  Liberti, 
Rita  Cunningham  Robertson,  and  Joe 
Spinale.  Other  BCers  included 
Denise  Richards  Daniels,  Rob 
Pirozzi,  and  the  "half  BCer"  Paul 
McKeen.  It  looked  like  everybody 
had  fun.  We  certainly  did,  although  it 
went  by  too  fast!  Ellen  Kirby 
Maffucci  and  her  husband  couldn't 
attend  the  wedding  because  son  Scott 
decided  to  arrive  on  May  1 8.  He  joins 
big  sister  Jacklyn,  and  all  have  re- 
cently moved  to  Methuen.  •  I  ran 
into  Jim  Napoli  at  the  Roxy  during 
my  bachelorette  party!  He's  into  real 
estate  and  received  his  MBA  from 
Suffolk.  Jim  still  lives  in  Arlington 
and  will  probably  be  upset  that  I 
printed  this  —  that  is  if  he  reads  the 
column!  •  Kathy  O'Keefe  Amber 
and  her  husband,  Gregg,  live  in  Irvine, 
CA  with  Christopher,  5,  and  Kelly, 
1 .  She  was  in  the  Bay  area  and  visited 
with  Kate  Limanek  and  her  fiancee, 
Kip.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  Laura 
Jeffreys,  who  is  in  New  York  City, 
Julie  O'Donnell  Wright,  and 
Maryann  Mangels  Cerosky,  both  of 
whom  were  expecting.  Kathy  would 
love  to  hear  from  Jacquie  Grenier 
Serafino,  Lynn  Duffy  Ceplikas,  Mary 
Ellen  Hopkins,  Chris  Eagan,  Nancy 
Stark,  and  others  who  should  be 
keeping  in  touch  with  her!  She  plans 
to  get  in  touch  with  Suzanne 
Shaughnessy  Shippee  and  hopes  to 
be  back  on  Eagle  territory  soon.  • 
Tom  Marr  and  his  wife,  Joanne 
Tierney  '80,  had  a  daughter,  Emma, 
on  May  19.  Tom  works  for  Price 
Waterhouse's  Office  of  Government 
Services  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
plays  left  field  for  their  softball  team! 
(P.S.  That  was  an  adorable  birth  an- 
nouncement you  sent  to  me !)  •  Betsy 
Nedeau  Millane  with  more  news: 
Julie  O'Donnell  Wright  and  her 
husband,  Steve,  are  the  proud  parents 
of  Kevin,  born  May  30.  All  live  in 
Silver  Spring,  MD.  •  Taryn  Merlino 
Valle  and  her  husband,  Bill,  had  a 
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son,  Andrew,  born  May  22.  Taryn 
plans  to  return  to  work  as  assistant 
VP  at  Pell,  Rudman  &  Co.  in  Boston, 
an  investment  advisory  firm.  She  also 
reflected  back  on  our  college  days 
and  how  much  simpler  our  lives  used 
to  be.  How  true!  •  And  my  last  birth 
announcement:  Marilyn  Elliot 
McDonough  and  her  husband,  Dan 
'77,  had  a  daughter,  Kelly  Jean,  last 
March.  Marilyn  plans  to  return  to  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  as  VP  of  cash 
management  sales  in  the  fall.  •John 
O'Connell  and  his  wife  were  gracious 
enough  to  have  the  reunion  com- 
mittee over  to  their  home  in  June  for 
a  barbecue.  Much  brainstorming  (and 
eating!)  was  done.  Keep  your  eyes 
open  for  information  concerning 
Class  of  '79  events  that  will  be  both 
fun  and  different!  •  And  to  those  who 
are  planning  to  write  to  me,  even 
though  I  got  married,  the  name  hasn't 
changed  and  the  address  hasn't 
changed  —  can  I  make  it  any  easier 
for  you?!!!  Bye  for  now! 
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Jay  Geary 

383  Marlborough  St. 

Boston,  MA  021 15 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  644  gifts 

•  30  percent  participation 

•  $47,635  total  class  gift 
Edward  Caliguri,  Ph.D.,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  chemistry  at 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  CT.  • 
Perry  Zanett  is  living  in  Waterbury, 
CT,  and  has  been  writing  for  area 
newspapers  in  Connecticut,  The 
Spotlight  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
soap  opera  magazines  published  by 
Dynasty  Press.  He  is  also  working  on 
two  books.  •  Mike  Melloy  attends  the 
Darden  School  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  pursuit  of  an  MBA.  Mike 
has  served  as  a  legislative  aide  for 
Delaware  Governors  duPont  and 
Castle,  a  senior  political  affairs  man- 
ager for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  freelance  political  consult- 
ant, and  a  meeting  officer  for 
Christiana  Mortgage  Corp.  in 
Wilmington,  DE.  •  Joyce  Hogan 
married  Alan  Budris  in  June  of  1989 
and  lives  in  San  Francisco.  Joyce  is  a 
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product  manager  in  sports  medicine 
for  Alimed,  Inc.  •  Barbara  Fione  is  a 
personnel  manager  for  Thermo- 
Electron  in  Boston.  •  MegMcGrory 
recently  married  Pat  Kelleher  and 
they  reside  in  Brighton.  •  Dave 
Murphy  is  an  associate  VP  of  invest- 
ments specializing  in  pension  plans 
for  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  in  New 
York.  •  Paul  and  Christin  Armao 
Carlock  were  married  injune,  toured 
Japan  and  China  for  a  fabulous  hon- 
eymoon, and  now  live  in  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion, VA.  •  Tim  and  Rosemarie 
Donnelly  Cruz  are  proud  parents  of 
their  first  child,  Timothy,  Jr.,  born  in 
May.  Tim  has  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship, Cruz,  Horan  &  Sorrenti,  P.C., 
in  Brockton.  •  Marianne  Devlin  is 
working  in  ambulatory  O.R.  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Boston.  •  Robin 
Bury  married  Jim  Clifford  in  June. 
Former  roommates  at  her  wedding 
were:  Mary  Donoghue,  who  mar- 
ried Randy  Wood  in  January;  Joni 
Geary  Marnick  and  her  husband, 
Bill,  who  just  had  a  baby  girl;  and 
Lauren  Theresa,  Mary  Donovan, 
and  Joanne  Kennedy.  •  Ellen 
Ferriter  married  Kevin  McAllister 
in  June.  •  Joseph  Hanney  received 
an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  psychology 
from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  May  and  is  employed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  a 
clinical  psychologist.  •  Ann  Wallace 
is  director  of  international  sales  for 
The  Hertz  Corp.  in  Park  Ridge,  NJ. 

•  Bill  Hoffman  is  an  instructor  with 
the  anesthesia  cardiac  group  at  Mass. 
General  Hospital.  •  Scott  Sidell  is  a 
bond  trader  for  Chemical  Bank  in 
New  York  City.  •  Dana  Brown  is 
teaching  in  the  Maiden  public  schools. 

•  Alex  Alvarez  is  practicing  law  with 
Gleckman  &  Snider  in  Los  Angeles. 

•  Mariann  Liedtka  Gilpin  is  a  criti- 
cal care  nurse  for  Swedish  Hospital 
Medical  Center  in  Seattle,  WA.  • 
Sue  Cronin  is  an  interior  designer 
for  Esprit  Decor  in  Boston.  •  Mar- 
garet Murphy  is  a  station  manager 
for  WJIB  radio  in  Boston.  •  Barbara 
Coughlan  Walsh  is  an  attorney  with 
Tierney,  Zullo,  Flaherty  &  Murphy 
in  Norwalk,  CT.  •  Hermina  Peters 
is  the  assistant  dean  of  administration 
at  UMass  in  Boston.  •  Ouida  Garvin 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Fairfax  public 
schools  in  McLean,  VA.  •  Bob  Kelly 
is  a  VP  for  A&T/Northeast  Movers, 
Inc.,  in  Quincy.  •  Christine  Mielach 
is  a  manager  in  concert  administra- 
tion for  Radio  City  Music  Hall  in 
New  York  City.  •  Remember  our 
10th  reunion  this  spring! 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  Rl  02828 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  593  gifts 

•  27  percent  participation 

•  $50,955  total  class  gift 
Congratulations  to  Louis  and 
Donna  Duffy  DiLillo  on  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Anne,  last  April.  Lou 
is  chief  resident  in  ob/gyn  at  Tufts 
New  England  Medical  Center. 
Donna  is  a  senior  property  manager 
at  Spaulding  Investments.  •  Ted 
Pomeroy  and  his  wife,  Bonnie,  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Rachael  Ellen.  Ted  is  a  CPA  at  Penn- 
sylvania Independent  Bank.  They 
reside  in  Bethlehem,  PA.  •  Chris- 
topher Meriam  graduated  from 
medical  school  in  May.  He  is  a  resi- 
dent in  orthopaedics  at  the  Medical 
Center  Hospital  in  Burlington,  VT. 
He  and  his  wife,  Patricia  Lehey 
Meriam  '83,  live  in  New  York  City 
and  Burlington,  VT.  •  Gene  Roman 
worked  for  six  months  at  the  summer 
youth  employment  program  of  Em- 
ployment Resources,  Inc.,  helping 
teenagers  find  summer  jobs.  Gene 
lives  in  Cambridge.  •  Stephen  and 
Kathleen  Redmond  Murdock  live 
in  New  Brunswick,  NJ,  with  their 
daughter,  Genevieve.  •  Glen  Reed  is 
a  senior  manager  with  Ernst  &  Young 
in  New  York  City.  •  Congratulations 
to  Steve  and  Kathy  Twohig  Giuggio 
on  the  birth  of  their  daughter.  •  Be- 
lated congratulations  to  the  following 
newlyweds:  T.J.  Delia  Pietra  and  his 
wife,  Suzanne,  have  relocated  to 
Tokyo  where  T.J.  is  an  attorney  for 
Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell.  •  Steve  and 
Susan  Plansteinerwere  married  last 
fall.  Steve  is  head  trader  at  Pru-Bache. 
The  Plansteiners  live  in  Hoboken, 
NJ.  •  Janet  Lawlor  Curtis  and  her 
husband,  Paul,  became  parents  for 
the  second  time.  Their  daughter, 
Allison,  joins  her  brother,  Matthew, 
in  Milton.  •  Best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  Pat  Corcoran,  who 
graduated  from  St.  John's  Law  School 
and  is  currendy  working  as  an  attorney 
with  Sherman  &  Sterling  in  New 
York  City.  •  Joe  Blood  and  Beth 
Latessa  were  married  this  past  sum- 
mer at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Charlie 
Busa  and  Dave  Sengstanken  flew  in 
from  California  for  the  festivities.  • 
Larry  Burek  and  his  wife,  Judy,  be- 
came parents  of  a  daughter  Alexandra. 

•  Welcome  home  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Brissette  on  his  return  from  Japan 
and  to  civilian  life  after  three  years 
with  the  Navy.  Joe  has  moved  to 
Jacksonville,  FL,  to  resume  his  resi- 


dency and  work  on  his  tan.  •  Chris- 
topher McCourt  and  his  wife,  Kit, 
became  parents  of  a  son,  Andrew 
John.  •  Matt  Stanton  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  became  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Kelly  Elizabeth.  Congratulations!  • 
Mike  Dunford  and  Kathryn  Healy 
'85  were  wed  last  spring.  Thanks  to 
Frank  Shannon  for  the  news.  • 
Donna  Principato  and  Robert  Saw- 
yer were  married  at  St.  Ignatius  and 
live  in  Canton.  Donna  received  an 
M.S.  from  BC.  She  is  the  director  of 
emergency  psychiatric  services  at 
Carney  Hospital.  •  Gregory  Nugent 
married  Mary  Lynn  Lytle  last  year. 
Greg  graduated  from  Suffolk  Law 
School  and  practices  law  in  Chicago. 
•  Capt.  Lucille  Taylor  has  com- 
pleted Air  Force  military  indoctrina- 
tion for  medical  service  officers  at 
Shepard  Air  Force  Base.  •  Dave 
Peters  has  been  named  head  coach 
for  the  N.  Quincy  High  School 
hockey  team.  •  Kevin  Goffe  and 
Kathleen  Parent  were  married  last 
February  in  Rhode  Island  and  live  in 
Cranston.  Kevin  is  a  controller  at 
National  Glass  and  Gate  Service.  • 
Cecelia  Grace  married  James  Pow- 
ers in  Ridgefield,  CT.  Cecelia  is  VP 
of  communications  of  the  United 
Way  of  Mass.  Bay.  The  Powers  re- 
side in  Melrose.  •  Mike  Fichtner 
wrote  of  his  completion  of  Officer 
Candidate  School  and  Flight  Train- 
ing. After  traveling  around  the  world 
with  the  Navy,  Mike  was  stationed  in 
Jacksonville,  FL,  as  a  flight  instruc- 
tor. He  married  Dawn  Suggs  last 
May.  Chris  Cowan  and  Kerry 
Cannon  were  attendents.  Mike  and 
Dawn  have  moved  to  Sicily  where 
Mike  is  now  stationed. 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 
160  Washington  St. 
Newton,  MA  02 1 58 
(617)969-2662 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  557  gifts 

•  25  percent  participation 

•  $26,335  total  class  gift 
Welcome,  all  first-time  letter  writ- 
ers! •  Deborah  Colantonio  received 
a  master's  in  public  finance  manage- 
ment from  American  University  last 
December  and  is  a  program  analyst  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command. 

•  Debbie  DeRobertis  and  Dennis 
Wiklund  were  married  last  June. 
Attending  were  Gina  Bough,  Cathy 
Janda,  Jeff  Brown,  Vince  Patrick, 
Chris  Theodoros,  Lynn  Guerra 
Freitas,  Shelley  Pastor  Spencer,  Brian 
and  Maureen  Monihan,  Rob  Rowe, 


Jim  Worth,  John  Deysine,  Chris 
Turner,  Lyn  Anne  Yori,  Brian 
Fitzgerald,  and  Kevin  Bowler.  Debbie 
is  an  account  executive  at  MMT  Sales, 
New  York  City,  and  Dennis  works 
with  S.  American  exports.  •  Sharon 
Weinberger  Dredger  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  VP  at  Kidder 
Peabody  on  Wall  Street.  •  Kathy 
Gallagher  Everett  is  an  RN  at 
Northern  Westchester  Hospital 
Center  and  lives  with  her  husband, 
Mike,  and  two  children  in  Carmel, 
NY.  •  More  news  on  newly-hatched 
Eagles.  Shawn  and  Tracey 
(Sawtelle)  Bailey-Gates  had  a  baby 
boy  in  October  of  1989.  Shawn  is  a 
production  manager  at  Surgilase  in 
Warwick,  RI,  and  recendy  received 
the  Navy  Achievement  Medal  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserves. 
Tracy  writes  educational  programs 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  and  is 
also  studying  for  her  master's  in  sci- 
ence education.  •  Kathy  Brusco 
Ventola  and  her  husband,  Curt,  also 
had  a  baby  last  December.  •  Billy  and 
Eileen  Bannon  Looney  expected 
their  first  child  in  February.  •  Jack 
Vensel  is  completing  his  final  year  at 
Harvard  Business  School.  •  Bill 
Cassidy  is  an  account  executive  at 
IBM/Rolm,  Manhattan.  Paul  Gangi 
was  best  man  at  his  wedding  three 
years  ago  and  godfather  of  Bill's  son, 
born  last  December.  •  Kathie 
Considine  and  John  McGowan  were 
engaged  last  July.  •  Susan  and  Joe 
Quinn  had  a  baby  in  August  of  1989. 
•  Sarah  Lahr  works  at  Franciscan 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston.  •  Mary 
Florence  is  an  actuarial  business 
manager  at  Blue  Cross/Blue  Sheild.  • 
Marcy  Miller  vacationed  in  Hamp- 
ton Beach  with  BC  friends.  •  Lisa 
Rouleau  Majewski  is  a  social  worker 
at  the  Italian  Home  for  Children, 
Jamaica  Plain.  •  Liz  Pomfret  and  her 
husband,  Jim  Pomposelli,  graduated 
from  BU  Medical  School,  both  with 
MD  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  and  will  begin 
surgical  residencies  at  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital.  Bridesmaids  at 
last  July's  wedding  included  Sharon. 
Bogan  Quinn  and  Anne  Fitzpatrick 
Reilly.  Sharon  has  a  baby  boy,  as 
does  Anne  who  began  a  fellowship  in 
pediatric  oncology  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Janet  Asprelli  Crino,  chief 
resident  of  pediatrics  at  Yale,  attended 
the  wedding  with  her  husband,  also  a 
doctor.  •  Julie  O'Brien  Petrini  and 
her  husband  moved  from  Chicago  to 
Boston,  where  Julie  practices  law  with 
Hale  &  Dorr.  •  Tammy  Hassan, 
DMD,  and  her  husband,  Richard, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  as  do 
Tami  Monti  Murray  and  her  husband, 
Stephen  '84.  •  Cathy  Chermol  is  the 
senior  producer  of  People  Are  Talk- 


ing in  San  Francisco.  •  Rich  Henkels 
writes:  On  June  16  in  Washington, 
DC,  Kevin  Grady  married  Vivian 
Tyson.  Attending  were  Tom  Sliney, 
with  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Boston, 
Mike  Cymbrowski,  a  Mattel  toy 
marketer  in  Los  Angeles,  Matt  Or- 
lando, working  for  the  Boston  United 
Way,  and  Kevin  Quinlan,  an  anes- 
thesiologist in  New  York.  Rich  is  a 
sportscaster  in  Spokane,  WA.  •  Eu- 
gene Breen,  an  A.S.A.  and  assistant 
actuary  for  Presidential  Life,  New 
York,  married  Pamela  Luongo  in 
October.  •  Mary  Beth  Ripp 
Hollinger  has  two  children  and  is  a 
research  coordinator  in  Albany 
Medical  Center's  neonatal  ICU.  • 
Mark  Hoy,  MD,  a  fourth-year  ENT 
resident  physician,  married  Nancy 
Whitlow  last  February  in  Kentucky. 
•Jean  f  I  eflin  Kane,  an  attorney  with 
Rawle  &  Henderson,  P.A.,  is  married 
and  has  one  son.  •  Mary  Kulevich 
Perry  has  two  children  and  is  a  nurse 
supervisor.  •  Nancy  Maurer 
Schneider  is  a  computer  analyst  at 
American  Tobacco  in  Stamford,  CT. 
•  Catherine  Burke  married 
Michael  Brennan  and  works  in  Hon- 
duras. •  Dennis  and  Maureen 
McKenna  Gilligan  own  a  real  estate 
insurance  agency  and  have  a  new 
daughter.  •  Patricia  Logan  lives  in 
New  York  City  with  Allison  Ettinger 
and  works  for  AMEX.  •  Susan 
Lamonica  Pash  is  a  VP  with  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski 
29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 
W.Springfield,  MA  01089 
(413)737-2166 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  587  gifts 

•  26  percent  participation 

•  $43,600  total  class  gift 

Robert  Harrington  has  been  named 
VP  of  Longwood  Management,  Inc. 

•  Lt.  Scott  AUegretti  joined  the  Navy 
in  November  and  recently  completed 
officer  indoctrination  school  at  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Cen- 
ter in  Newport.  •  Brian  P.  Carroll  is 
an  associate  with  the  Providence  law 
firm  of  Patridge,  Snow  &  Hahn.  Brian 
specializes  in  public  finance  and 
commerical  law.  •  Troy  Lawson  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  Maine.  •  After 
graduation,  Maureen  Ryan  worked 
as  a  freelance  electrician  on  feature 
films,  commercials,  and  industrials  in 
Boston.  Presendy,  Maureen  is  in  New 
York  at  Columbia's  Film  School 
working  on  her  master's  in  fine  arts. 


This  summer,  Maureen  shot  a  16 
mm  documentary  on  the  survival  of 
independent  moviehouses.  •  Lisa 
Hauck  is  living  and  working  in  Los 
Angeles.  •  Mary  Cobb  Gothers  is 
teaching  and  coaching  in  Connecti- 
cut. Mary  and  her  husband,  Tim,  just 
came  back  from  a  trip  to  Belize,  where 
Mary  was  involved  in  the  JVC  several 
years  ago.  •  Mary  Louise  Vitelli  is  a 
litigation  attorney  in  New  York  City. 

•  Charles  W.  Lowney  married  Sandy 
Stankowitz  last  May  19.  •  Last  April 
9,  James  Koutra  married  Diane 
Stearns.  The  couple  honeymooned 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  Caneel  Bay,  St. 
John,  and  now  reside  in  Cranford, 
NJ.  Paul  Skudlarek  was  in  the  wed- 
ding party.  Guests  included  Tom 
Engel  and  Paul  Karpinski.  Jim  is 
plant  manager  for  United  Dye  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  Diane  works  for 
Stearns  Associates.  •  Avis  DiGiglio 
married  Stephen  Caravello  last  No- 
vember in  Hawaii.  Avis  graduated 
from  BU  Law  in  1987  and  in  Febru- 
ary started  Avis-Caravello,  Inc.,  an 
attorney  search  consulting  firm  in 
San  Francisco.  •  Last  October,  Carol 
Donahue  married  Patrick  K.  Moore 
in  Pittsburgh.  BCers  in  the  wedding 
included:  Anna  Bamonte  Torrance, 
Micky  and  Cathy  Kintzel  Corso, 
and  Maureen  Donahue  Murphy  '85. 
Guests  included:  Kay  and  Amby 
Page  and  Carla  Sandy  Turconi  '85. 
The  couple  honeymooned  for  six 
weeks  in  Hawaii,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  now  live  in  Pittsburgh. 

•  Elizabeth  Tracey  and  Jeffrey 
Metzgar  were  married  in  Ipswich. 
After  a  wedding  trip  to  Australia, 
they  have  made  Boston  their  home. 
Elizabeth  is  manager  of  the  informa- 
tion systems  department  of  Simon  & 
Schuster  in  Needham.  Jeff  is  a  sales 
rep  at  Carter  Rice  Paper  Co.  and  is 
pursuing  his  MBA  at  BC.  •  Lynda 
McKinney  and  David  Ashe  were  re- 
cently married  and  now  live  in  W. 
Roxbury.  Lynda  is  an  account  super- 
visor at  Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
Public  Relations  in  Boston  and  is  a 
part-time  professor  at  BC.  •  Mark 
MacDonald  and  his  wife,  Michelle 
Lowney  '83,  have  a  new  baby  boy, 
Luke,  born  April  12.  •  Michael  and 
Anne  Gorman  Gibbons  welcomed 
their  first  baby,  Grace  Anne,  on  May 
20.  •  David  and  Karen  Tripodes 
Vidoli  welcomed  son  Dylan  Cassidy 
also  last  May  20.  •  Micky  and  Cathy 
Kintzel  Corso  had  their  first  baby, 
Rebecca  Elizabeth,  in  March.  Cathy 
is  working  for  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  in  Cambridge.  Mickey  re- 
ceived his  master's  in  systematic  the- 
ology from  BC.  He  is  currently  a 
Ph.D.  student  at  the  Institute  of  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Pastoral  Min- 
istry at  BC.  The  couple  co-own  a  two 


family  duplex  with  John  Touchette 

and  his  wife,  Jacqui  Kowalcky  '83.  • 
Please  write  with  news. 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
17  Snow  Hill  St.,  #2 
Boston,  MA  021 13 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 
•511  gifts 

•  24  percent  participation 

•  $3 1,549  total  class  gift 

Hello,  everyone.  I'm  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  I  had  a  wonderful  wedding 
onjune  2  in  Braintree.  Diane  Lannon 
Bolusky  and  Sally  Tychanich  par- 
ticipated in  the  wedding  and  in  the 
fun  at  the  reception.  My  husband, 
Gerard,  and  I  had  a  terrific  time  on 
our  honeymoon  in  Hawaii  and 
Northern  California.  We  are  now 
living  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.  • 
Danny  Flynn  and  Susan  Murray  were 
married  on  August  4  in  Quincy  and 
had  a  wild  reception  at  Christo's.  Bill 
Sullivan  served  as  best  man.  •  Lisa 
Prezioso  married  Bill  O'Donnell  on 
Long  Island  onjuly  28.  •  Mike  Glynn 
is  working  as  an  attorney  in  the  public 
defenders  office  outside  Washing- 
ton, DC.  •  Sue  Feeney  is  teaching 
English  at  a  private  school  in  New 
Hampshire.  •  Kathleen  Fletcher  is 
attending  the  Parsons  School  of  De- 
sign in  New  York.  •  Cindy 
Hockenhull  is  working  for  CIBC  in 
New  York  as  a  lender  to  media  com- 
panies. •  Kathleen  Burke  graduated 
from  Wharton  with  an  MBA  and 
now  works  for  Prudential  Bache  in 
New  York.  •  Lisa  DeMedeiros  and 
Louis  Morris  were  married  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1989,  in  Taunton  and  on 
July  13  had  a  baby  girl,  Aria  Eliza- 
beth. Lisa  works  for  Hit  or  Miss.  • 
Tammy  and  Guy  Fucci  are  enjoying 
life  in  the  Virginia/Washington,  DC, 
area.  They  are  busy  learning  to  play 
golf  and  last  summer  learned  to  scuba 
dive.  •  Congrats  to  Nancy  Spunky 
Gonsalves  on  her  appointment  to 
secretary  of  the  BC  Club  of  New 
York.  Spunky  has  been  working  at  the 
Women's  Sport  Foundation  in  New 
York  City.  •  Lynn  Frates  and  Bill 
McEvoy  were  married  on  May  19 
(our  reunion  day!)  in  Woodstock, 
VT.  Lynn  works  for  Healthtracks  in 
Providence,  in  the  fitness  club  man- 
agement program.  •  Peggy  Fleming 
Strakosch  earned  an  MA  in  educa- 
tion from  Lesley  College  in  May  and 
is  living  in  Newton.  •  Kathy 
Donahue  Kelleher  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter,  built  a  new  home  in 
Mansfield.  Kathy  works  for  Bank  of 
Boston.  •  After  working  for  five  years 
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for  EMC  Corp.,  Chris  KegPatton  is 
now  in  Chicago  pursuing  an  MBA  at 
Northwestern's  Kellogg  School  of 
Management.  •  On  May  12,  Maria 
Mary  Leonard  and  Christopher 
Olsen  were  married  in  Washington, 
DC.  Maria  and  Chris  both  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  Maria  is  working  as  an  attor- 
ney with  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson 
in  DC.  Deirdre  Reidy  was  a  brides- 
maid, and  our  class  was  well  repre- 
sented on  the  guest  list.  Maria  and 
Chris  enjoyed  a  honeymoon  in 
Greece.  •Julie  Scalabrillo  and  Peter 
Young  were  married  on  August  8, 
1989,  and  are  now  living  in  Cleve- 
land.  Elsie   Conyngham,   Kris 
Warpula  Brigham,  and  Maryjo 
Maher  attended  the  wedding.   • 
Gregg  Sweeney  and  Karen  Hartsell 
'87  were  married  on  September  8  on 
Cape  Cod.  Gregg  and  Karen  work 
for  Andersen  Consulting  in  Boston. 
•  Ray  Serra  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
and  is  a  litigator  in  New  York.  • 
Kevin  Beam  recently  left  EMC 
Corporation  to  pursue  a  start-up 
venture,   Reliability  Ratings,   in 
Wellesley.  •  Tim  Rea  works  for 
Meditech,  Inc.,  in  Westwood  as  a 
sales  support  rep.  •  Brendan  Nolan 
is  working  as  a  computer  consultant 
with  Deloitte  &  Touche.  •  Harry 
Ogrinc  is  a  data  processing  manager 
for  a  shipping  company  in  Con- 
necticut. •  Tim  McCarthy  works  for 
Smith  Barney  in  Boston.  •  Kevin 
McGuire  and  Ana  Maria  Caballero 
'86  were  married  at  St.  Ignatius  on 
April  2 1 .  Tim  is  working  as  a  systems 
manager  for  Thomson  Financial 
Networks.  •  Patricia  Standring  and 
Daniel  Gillespie  were  married  in 
May.    Mary     Bevelock,    Cara 
Ferragamo,  Tom  Kelly,  and  Patty 
Atkins  attended.  •  Pat  Corry  is  liv- 
ing in  Hoboken  and  working  as  a 
senior  account  executive  at  the  New 
York  advertising  firm  of  Levine, 
Huntley,  Schmidt  &  Beaver.  •  Bob 
O'Brien   is   a   salesman   for  the 
Spaulding  Co.  in  Stoughton.  •  Tony 
DiCenso  and  his  wife,  Renee,  live  in 
Providence,  where  Tony  is  an  attor- 
ney with  McGovern,  Noel  &  Falk.  • 
Sue  Ostrowski  is  attending  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  and  will 
graduate  with  an  MBA  in  1991.  • 
Dan  O'Keefe  is  working  in  Atlanta 
with  Andersen  Consulting.  •  Cristina 
Suva  is  living  in  Washington,  DC, 
and  is  an  attorney  wTth  Baker  & 
Hostetler.  •  Lauren  Wilkens  is  a 
buyer  with  Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston. 
•  Gary  Donlan  and  his  wife,  Patty 
Baranello,  live  in  Deer  Park,  NY, 
where  Gary  works  as  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal sales  rep  for  Pfizer-Ruerig.  •  Best 
wishes  to  all.  Please  drop  me  a  note 
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and  tell  me  what  you  are  doing. 
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Mara  Buddy 
93  Heritage  Dr. 
Whitinsville,  MA  01588 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  510  gifts 

•23  percent  participation 

•  $25,345  total  class  gift 

Hi  there!  I  hope  everybody  is  doing 
well  and  enjoyed  the  summer.  I  can't 
believe  it's  fall  already.  Not  too  many 
letters  this  time,  but  I  know  we  can 
make  up  for  it  in  the  winter  issue, 
right?.  •  Congratulations  to  David 
Bricker  on  passing  the  bar  exam. 
After  graduating  from  Dickinson 
School  of  Law,  he  is  presendy  work- 
ing at  the  law  firm  of  Cleckner  & 
Fearen.  •  Congratulations  to  Mark 
O'Connell  who  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Cardinal  Law  this  past  June.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  St.  Barbara's 
Church  in  Woburn.  •  Good  luck  to 
Greg  Licholai  who  entered  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine  this 
September.  Since  graduating  from 
BC,  Greg  worked  as  a  freelance  writer 
before  attending  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  two  years.  His  latest  endeavor 
was  teaching  biology  at  Manhattan's 
Xavier  High  School.  •  John  Leung 
graduated  from  Tufts  University 
School  of  Dentistry  and  has  joined 
the  Navy.  He  will  be  stationed  in 
Jacksonville,  FL.  •  Patrick  Geraghty 
is  a  lieutenantJG  in  Norfolk,  VA  and 
is  in  command  of  eight  naval  am- 
phibious assault  units.  •  Rich  Mullen 
is  an  acoustical  engineer  at  Boit, 
Beranek  and  Newman  in  Cambridge. 

•  Jim  Nealon  graduated  from  BU 
Law  and  is  working  at  Kelly,  Drye  & 
Warren  in  Stamford,  CT.  •  Karen 
Flanagan  is  a  sales  rep  for  Gillette  in 
Boston.  •  George  Waters  is  finish- 
ing his  master's  in  biology  at  BC  and 
has  started  at  BU  Medical  School.  • 
Joe  Gerbasi  is  currently  a  litigator 
with  the  firm  of  Collier,  Shannon  & 
Scott  in  Washington,  DC.  While  in 
law  school  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Joe  was  a  member  of  the 
winning  team  of  the  1988-89  Na- 
tional Moot  Court  Competition.  • 
Congratulations  to  Anne  Rolincik 
and  her  husband,  Paul  '85,  on  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Jessica  Anne. 
They  have  recently  relocated  to 
Bedford.  •  Congratulations  also  to 
Kirsten  Petersen  Rounds  and  her 
husband,  Thomas,  on  the  birth  of 
their  first  daughter  in  May.  Kirsten 
recently  received  her  master's  degree 
in  accounting  from  URI.  •  James 
Winokur  and  his  wife,  Meaghan,  also 


became  parents.  Their  daughter, 
Laine,  was  born  on  July  21.  •  Wed- 
ding bells  rang  for  Michael  DeLuca 
and  Lori  Alvarez.  Michael  gradu- 
ated from  the  National  Chiropractic 
School  in  Chicago  in  1989.  He  is 
currently  practicing  in  Emporia,  VA. 
•  Also  married  in  1989  were  Sherri 
Vitti  and  David  Elkinson.  Sherri  is 
an  RN  in  the  post  anesthesia  care  unit 
at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Worcester, 
and  David  owns  a  computer  consult- 
ing firm  in  N.  Grafton,  where  they 
now  reside.  •  Short,  but  sweet,  I  guess, 
huh?!?!  I  know  it's  hard,  but  please 
try  to  keep  those  letters  coming. 
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Agnes  Gillin 

1  lOOAshbridgeRd. 

BrynMawr,  PA  19010 

(215)525-3673 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  544  gifts 

•  24  percent  participation 

•  $24,323  total  class  gift 

Sorry  about  missing  the  last  issue. 
Here's  what's  up.  •  William  O'Shea 
has  completed  three  years  of  teach- 
ing at  St.  Matthew's  School  in  Indian 
Orchard,  MA.  He  entered  law  school 
full-time  this  fall.  •  Lisa  Nersesian 
is  a  commercial  lender  for  First  Fi- 
delity Bank  in  Crenford,  NJ.  • 
Michael  Gordan  was  recently  spot- 
ted at  Somerville  City  Hall  as  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the  mayor. 

•  Beth  Weihel  married  William  Leo 
O'Neill.  They  are  living  in  Tampa.  • 
Mary  Kate  Flaherty  married  Adam 
Lowe.  They  are  currently  living  in 
Brooklyn.  •  Jim  Murphy  is  a  real 
estate  broker  in  Hyannis.  •  Lynn 
MacDonald  McCarthy  and  her 
husband,  Jim  '85,  welcomed  Connor 
Timothy  McCarthy  into  their  fam- 
ily. Congrats!  •  Julie  Harmon  is  an 
admissions  counselor  for  Assumption 
College  in  Worcester.  •  Lisa  Molina 
married  Bob  Heaps  '85  and  is  living 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Mole,  I'm  coming  to 
visit!  •  Kelly  Mooney  married 
Vincent  Tague  last  June.  Prior  to  her 
wedding,  she  was  last  spotted  in 
Avalon  with  play  money  and  a  list.  • 
Edward  Clark  Feldman  married 
Ellen  Toth  last  December.  They  are 
living  in  New  York  City.  •  Pamela 
Ventola  married  Bates  College 
graduate  Robert  Simmons.  •  Kim 
Quandt,  currently  a  mathematics 
instructor  at  BC,  married  Michael 
Fath  last  December.  •  Living  in  Bos- 
ton and  looking  for  a  good  dry 
cleaner?  Support  Craig  Spano, 
founder  of  Bostonian  Valet  in  Boston 
and  Brookline.  •  Pete  Bentz  is  at- 


tending Wharton  Business  School  in 
Philadelphia.  •  Norman  J.R.  Beretta 
happily  graduated  from  Suffolk  Law. 

•  David  Nugent  is  working  for 
Landmark  Properties  in  N.  Andover. 

•  Kathy  Burke  is  a  public  relations 
specialist  for  Boston  Technology  in 
Cambridge.  •  Caroline  Wheeler  is 
an  investment  assistant  for 
Leominster,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  MD. 

•  Kathy  Connell  and  Cathy 
Krenicky  are  nurses  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Boston.  •  Kathy 
Fitzmaurice  married  Paul  Costar.  • 
Kay  Griffith  is  a  senior  account  rep 
for  Mead  Data  Central  in  Chicago.  • 
Carmina  Delia  Cruz  married  David 
Bates  '86.  •  Kathy  Desmond  is  a  sales 
manager  for  Jordan  Marsh  in 
Hanover.  •  Andrea  Blanchi  is  a 
technical  consultant  for  Software 
Development,  Inc.,  in  Cambridge.  • 
Kim  Wyson  is  working  for  Ameri- 
can Express  in  the  travel  division.  • 
Patrick  Kelly  married  Sheila 
Fitzgerald  in  August.  They  are  both 
getting  their  master's  in  counseling 
at  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  • 
The  following  have  graduated  from 
Villanova  Law  School :  Ron  Gendron, 
Carol  Hesson,  Bob  Kelly,  Lance 
Nelson,  Marc  Rollo,  and  Kathy 
Sweet.  Congrats!  •  Julia  Satti 
graduated  from  Georgetown  Law  and 
will  be  working  in  Boston.  •  Lucia 
Trevino  is  studying  law  in  N.  Caro- 
lina. •  Tom  DeWinter  was  last 
spotted  at  the  match  party  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  School.  •  Cathy 
Croke  is  working  in  Newjersey  sell- 
ing medical  supplies.  •  Shawn 
Mullane  is  still  in  medical  school 
studying  hard.  •  Leslie  Wrixon 
completed  her  master's  degree  in 
psychology  at  Tufts  University  and  is 
now  working  on  her  doctorate  at 
Massachusetts  School  of  Professional 
Psychology.  •  Martha  Cohen  mar- 
ried Eric  Stone  last  April.  •  Tom 
Grizetti  will  be  featured  in  an  Upjohn 
ad  this  fall.  •  Hope  all  is  well.  Keep 
your  letters  coming! 
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Mae  Joyce 

9633  Weathered  Oak  Court 

Bethesda,  MD  20817 

(301)365-2742 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  449  gifts 

•  10  percent  participation 
•$19,991  total  class  gift 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
two  years  since  we  graduated  from 
BC.  I  have  heard  from  so  many  of  you 
these  past  few  years  that  I  feel  I  have 
been  kept  up  to  date.  Please  keep  the 


letters  coming.  •  I  heard  from  Greg 
Rogers  in  Newport  Beach,  CA.  He  is 
living  with  Randy  Tetek  and  Robert 
Ayala.  Greg  is  trying  to  enter  the 
Hollywood  scene  by  way  of  film  ed- 
iting and  production.  Randy  is  trad- 
ing futures  and  has  been  traveling  a 
great  deal.  They  are  expecting  a  visit 
from  Rich  Nash  who  is  moving  out 
west.  Their  California  buddy,  Tim 
Casey,  moved  to  Washington,  DC, 
for  his  summer  vacation  to  work  in  a 
law  firm.  •  Greg  Greene  may  also  be 
out  west.  He  has  received  the  honor 
to  "fly  jets!"  Congratulations,  Greg. 

•  Rob  Callan  has  moved  to  Japan  to 
teach  English  and  studyjapanese.  He 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  law 
school  to  travel  for  a  year.  •  Sheila 
Campbell  is  a  Jesuit  Volunteer  in 
Arizona  in  a  battered  women's  shel- 
ter. •  The  ex-residents  of  Hillside 
A3  2  have  not  moved  too  far  apart. 
Joan  Petrucelli  and  Chrissy  Doyle 
both  live  in  Hoboken,  NJ.  Joan  is  at 
Chase  Manhattan  and  Chrissy  works 
at  Marsh  &  McLennan.  Cathy 
Zezima,  Tricia  Hanna,  and  Kristen 
Fullerton  are  living  together  in 
Boston.  Cathy  is  in  advertising;  Tricia 
is  a  computer  consultant;  and  Kristen 
is  a  senior  fund  accountant  for  In- 
ternational Bankers' Trust.  The  sixth 
roommate,  Lauren  Walsh,  married 
Joe  O'Donnell  in  October  of  1988 
and  their  first  baby  was  due  this 
September.  Kim  Adams  works  with 
Cathy  at  Hill,  Holiday  in  the  design 
department.  •  Michelle  Hallo  works 
with  Chrissy  at  Marsh  &  McLennan. 

•  Alice  Kavanaugh  Golden  has 
moved  to  New  Zealand  for  a  year 
with  her  husband.  •  Karen  Berig, 
Mary  Heffernan,  Bob  Rivers,  and 
Tim  Bush  are  all  in  their  second  year 
at  Suffolk  Law  School.  •  Paula 
Murray  is  the  district  manager  for 
The  Lodge  in  Boston.  •  Lisa  Callary 
is  teaching  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind.  •  Samantha  Dunham  is 
working  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  City  as  an  events 
planner.  •  I  ran  into  Joe  Amsler  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  has  moved 
there  and  is  working  in  an  interna- 
tional commercial  real  estate  firm.  • 
I  hope  you  all  had  a  great  summer. 
Again,  thanks  for  the  letters. 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-1328 

'90  Development  results  for  our  class: 

•  426  gifts 

•  19  percent  participation 


•  $10,612  total  class  gift 

Hello!  •  James  Hurley  will  be  at- 
tending Penn  State  University  for 
English  literature.  •  Matthew  Brown 
has  returned  from  London  and  is 
working  as  a  reporter  with  an  imprint 
newspaper  group  in  Hartford.  • 
Dennis  McNichol  is  currently 
working  in  London  for  Biotage  UK 
Limited.  •  Joe  Iocono  is  a  medical 
student  at  Jefferson  Medical  Center. 

•  Katherine  Karo  is  a  research  as- 
sistant in  the  department  of  pathol- 
ogy at  Brigham  &  Women's  Hospi- 
tal. •  Karen  Quinn  is  an  assistant 
house  manager  at  the  Protestant 
Guild  for  the  Blind  in  Waltham.  • 
Steve  Sigalove  had  been  teaching 
tennis  in  Beverly  Hills,  CA,  but  is 
now  attending  UPenn  Medical 
School.  •  Kelly  White  is  an  under- 
writer for  Chubb  Insurance  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Denise  Sanderson  is  a  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  in  Lesotho,  S.  Af- 
rica. •  Jennifer  Mack  is  in  Chad, 
Africa,  also  as  a  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer. •  Robert  Watson  is  a  geologist 
in  Portland,  ME.  •  Peter  Cotter  is 
an  engineering  coordinator  in  New 
York  City  for  the  Hilton  Hotel.  • 
Richard  Barrett  is  a  staff  accountant 
for  Ernst  &  Young  in  New  York 
City.  •  Matt  Pye  is  a  sales  rep  for 
Lever  Brothers  Co.  •  Christy  Fee  is 
a  territory  sales  manager  for  the  Car- 
nation Co.  •  Laura  Culligan  is  a 
public  relations  coordinator  for 
Carmichael  Lynch  Advertising.  • 
Carolyn Matula  is  enrolled  in  a  Ph.D. 
program  in  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  • 
Cathy  Toran  is  at  WBZ-TV4  as  a 
national  sales  assistant.  •  Kirsten 
Turtle  is  a  legislative  assistant  in 
Washington,  DC,  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  •  Debby 
Knapman  is  working  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Rape  Crisis  Center  as  a  work- 
shop leader.  •  Scott  Banner  is  a  fi- 
nancial analyst  for  Dunn  &  Bradstreet 
Software.  •  Margaret  O'Brien  is  a 
congressional  aide  for  Congressman 
Edward  Markey.  •  Elizabeth 
Longmire  is  living  in  France  and 
working  in  London!  She  is  a  flight 
attendant  for  PanAm  in  London.  • 
Rob  McDermott  is  a  marketing  rep 
for  Cable  &  Wireless  Communica- 
tions in  Cambridge.  •  Jon  Bultmeyer 
is  a  systems  consultant  in  Wellesley 
forC.E.  Glew  &  Associates.  •  Brenda 
Reiter  is  enrolled  in  medical  school 
at  the  Unversity  of  Illinois.  •  Marty 
Leary  is  a  customer  service  rep  at 
Nynex  in  Cambridge.  •  Catherine 
Griffin  is  an  editorial  assistant  atPWS 
Kent  Publishing  Co  in  Boston.  •  As 
mistakenly  reported  in  the  spring  is- 
sue, Kevin  Oliveri  is  NOT  married 
and  is  not  planning  to  give  up  single 
life  in  the  near  future.  •  That's  all  for 


now.  Hope  to  see  everyone  soon. 
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Kara  Corso 
10  Millstone  Dr. 
Avon,  CT  06001 
(203)  673-9764 

Hello,  alumni!  (It's  still  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  means  us,  isn't  it?!)  I  hope 
the  summer  treated  everyone  well. 
We've  only  been  graduated  for  a  few 
months,  yet  a  lot  of  progress  has  been 
made  concerning  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  seems  that  many  of  us  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  Boston.  •  Dennis 
Finkel  is  working  for  Bob  Brest  Car 
Leasing  in  Lynn.  He  lives  in  W. 
Newton  with  six  other  recent  BC 
grads.  •  Rita  Rodin  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Boston  with  Lisa  Buonpane. 
She  is  now  attending  St.  John's  Law 
School,  (Good  Luck,  Itvnal)  and  Lisa 
traveled  to  California  to  begin  a 
master's  program  in  operations  and 
strategic  management.  •  Mike  Kart, 
another  summer  resident  of  Boston, 
headed  down  south  to  the  University 
of  N.  Carolina  for  his  Ph.D.  in  math. 
His  summer  roommate,  Brian 
Hammer  (Hi,  Tom\)  is  working  for 
the  Dana  Farber  Cancer  Research 
Institute  in  Boston.  Brian  and  his 
high  school  sweetheart,  Tracy,  are 
engaged  and  plan  to  wed  next  June.  • 
Chrissy  Conry  is  still  breathing  a 
sigh  of  relief  after  completing  the 
nursing  boards  in  July.  She  lives  in 
Boston  with  Missy  Campbell  and 
Armine  Kushigian  and  works  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital.  •  Paul  Joseph  re- 
turned to  campus  this  fall  to  attend 
BC  Law.  (I  guess  he  just  couldn't  get 
enough!)  .  •  Mike  Salve  lived  in 
Boston  for  the  summer  and  had  plans 
to  begin  graduate  school  this  fall.  • 
AlthoughJohn  Flanagan  was  at  home 
in  New  York  for  the  summer  months, 
playing  tennis  and  disassembling 
screen  doors  in  his  spare  time,  he 
wanted  to  be  back  in  Boston  in  the 
fall.  •  Darius  Zarebinski  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  Thunderbird  Gradu- 
ate School  of  International  Manage- 
ment since  the  spring.  He  is  working 
towards  a  master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional management.  •  There  is  also  a- 
BC  constituency  in  New  York  City.  • 
Colleen  Nidds  spent  the  summer 
months  at  home  on  Long  Island 
studying  for  the  CPA  exam  and  started 
work  at  a  New  York  City  accounting 
firm  this  fall.  •  Ken  Forton  moved 
into  an  appartment  in  the  City  and  he 
and  Tim  McManus  began  work  for 
Price  Waterhouse  in  August.  •  Also 
joining  New  York's  financial  world 


are  John  Farrell  and  Keith  Wargo. 
•  Diane  Cordano  moved  to  the  City 
to  further  her  education  in  physical 
therapy  at  Columbia  University.  • 
Michele  Nadeau  is  working  at  a 
television  station  in  Maine  and  will 
marry  fiance  David  in  March.  •  Ellen 
Carl  was  at  home  this  summer  in 
Woodstock,  NY.  She  goes  to  work  at 
a  '60s-theme  pizzeria  everyday  don- 
ning her  tie-dyed  uniform  (only  in 
Woodstock!)  .  Isn't  it  reassuring  to 
know  that  some  of  us  are  still  in 
search  of  a  serious  job?.  •  Deirdre 
Curry  spent  the  summer  in  Yampa, 
CO,  sowing  her  wild  oats  in  the  great 
outdoors  as  a  ranger.  In  August,  she 
left  for  Alaska,  where  she  will  spend  a 
year  working  with  the  Jesuit  Volun- 
teer Corps.  •  The  JVC  will  also  ben- 
efit from  the  services  of  Pat 
Langhenry,  who  left  for  his  place- 
ment in  Philadelphia  this  fall.  • 
Colleen  Driscoll  spent  her  summer 
at  the  University  of  Vermont.  She  is 
now  in  Madrid  working  on  her 
master's.  •  That's  it  for  the  first  in- 
stallment of  our  class  notes.  I  urge 
everyone  to  write  and  keep  me  up- 
dated on  what's  going  on  in  your 
lives.  Good  luck  to  those  of  you  who 
started  careers  and  graduate  programs 
this  fall,  and  especially  to  those  still 
hunting  for  jobs.  Please  keep  in  touch! 

Evening 
College 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
1  13  Sherman  Rd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 

John  T.  Bradley  '65  of  W.  Roxbury 
informed  me  that  his  daughter,  Joyce, 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  May.  She  is  the  fourth  member 
of  the  family  to  graduate  from  BC. 
Congratulations,  Joyce.  •  Maeve 
O'Reilly  Finley  '59,  retired  from  the 
Newton  public  schools,  is  very  busy 
on  the  lecture  circuit.  Recently,  she 
was  a  guest  on  cable  TV,  Radio  Sta- 
tion WJCC,  spoke  to  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Newton,  the  Women's  College 
Club  of  Waltham,  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  Ladies  Club,  and 
the  Eirie  Society  of  Boston,  where 
she  conducted  a  slide  presentation  on 
Irish  contributions  to  historic  Bos- 
ton. •John  Connolly '67  and  his  wife, 
Maureen,  a  native  of  Castlegregory, 
a  village  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
opened  The  Aisling  Gallery  on  Route 
3A  in  Hingham  last  December. 
"Aisling"  is  Gaelic  for  visions  or 
dreams  and  the  paintings  exhibited 
on  the  gallery's  walls  are  both  origi- 
nal pieces  and  signed  limited  edition 
prints  created  by  four  women  artists 
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who  live  in  Castlegregory.  All  pieces 
are  framed  by  John,  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Picture  Framers  Asso- 
ciation. If  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  3  A 
in  Hingham,  stop  in  at  the  gallery.  • 
Joseph  Sheil  '53  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Holyoke  Hospital,  Inc.  Good  luck, 
Joe.  •  Thomas  Venables  '80,  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Grove  Bank  for 
Savings  in  Brighton,  was  appointed 
to  the  Thrift  Fund  Board  by  the 
Massachusetts  Brokers  Association. 
Congratulations,  Tom.  •  Peter 
Mortimer  '86  obtained  an  order 
summarily  evicting  an  accused  drug 
dealer  in  Haverhill.  This  case  has 
potential  to  become  statewide  legal 
precedent.  •  This  year,  Rep. 
Michael  Flaherty  '63  was  named 
Evacuation  Day  general  chairman. 
I'm  sure  you  did  a  fine  job,  Mike,  and, 
as  a  state  worker,  this  is  one  of  my 
favorite  holidays.  •  Condolences  are 
extended  to  the  families  of  Sr.  Mary 
Patrick  '65  and  Ellen  C.  Doyle  '48 
who  died  this  past  spring.  •  Hope  you 
all  had  a  nice  summer  and  that  you 
are  enjoying  the  crisp  days  of  fall. 

GA&S 

Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
McGuinnHall221A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 
(617)552-3265 

Todd  Graff,  MA,  Theology,  '89,  has 
been  appointed  coordinator  of  Dioc- 
esan Social  Action  Programs  for  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Winona,  MN.  • 
Avery  Gordon,  PhD,  sociology,  '90, 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara.  •  Sara 
Schoonmaker,  PhD,  sociology,  '90, 
is  now  an  assistant  professor  at 
Colgate  University.  •  Javier Trevino, 
PhD,  sociology,  '90,  has  received  an 
appointment  as  an  assistant  professor 
at  Marquette  University.  •  Corinne 
Mellul,  PhD,  political  science,  '90,  is 
currently  serving  as  a  radio  broad- 
caster in  Israel.  •  David  Aiken,  PhD, 
philosophy,  '90,  has  secured  a  teach- 
ing position  at  Cornwall  College.  • 
Paulette  Kidder,  PhD,  philosophy, 
'90,  is  now  an  assistant  professor  at 
Seattle  University.  •  Sean  Savage, 
PhD,  political  science,  '90,  was  re- 
cently appointed  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  St.  Mary's  College.  • 
Constance  Rhind,  PhD,  econom- 
ics, '90,  is  now  an  economist  working 
in  the  human  resources  and  com- 
munity development  division  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  •  Karen  Palmer, 
PhD,  economics,  '89,  is  now  a  re- 
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search  economist  working  for  Re- 
sources for  the  Future  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  •  Francis  S.  Tebbe,  MEd, 
religious  ed.,  '82,  has  begun  a  faculty 
appointment  and  administrative  du- 
ties as  associate  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Pastoral  and  Social  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Indiana.  •  Karen  M.  Marks,  MS, 
geology/geophysics,  '82,  has  received 
an  award  for  her  paper  entitled  Geoid 
Height  Versus  Topography  Over  the 
Australian-Antartic  Discordance  Zone . 
She  has  also  received  the  Outstand- 
ing Graduate  Student  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton and  the  Houston  Geologic  So- 
ciety. •  Ginny  Walker,  MS,  nursing, 
'81,  has  recently  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  nursing  staff  development 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA.  •  Marilyn  Nielsen,  RSM, 
DEd,  ed.  admin.,  '88,  will  serve  as  the 
chief  academic  and  administrative 
officer  in  her  recent  appointment  as 
dean  of  the  Bronx  campus  of  Mercy 
College.  •  Coral  May  Grout,  MEd, 
ed.  admin.,  '76,  has  received  a  D.Ed, 
from  UMass/ Amherst.  She  is  pres- 
ently a  K-12  curriculum  coordina- 
tor/supervisor with  the  Narragansett 
regional  school  district  in  Templeton. 

•  Grace  Nagle,  MS,  nursing,  '59,  was 
an  honorary  degree  recipient  at  the 
May  graduation  ceremonies  at  Salem 
State  College.  •  Lawrence  J. 
Looney,  MA,  economics,  '64,  has 
recently  received  the  "Thomas  P. 
Hogan  Award  for  Excellence  in  Col- 
legial  Governance"  by  the  Merrimack 
College  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
(AAUP) .  •  Robert  Trabucco,  MA, 
economics,  '81,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  vice  president,  treasurer 
and  controller  at  Lechmere,  Inc.,  the 
retailer  based  in  Needham.  • 
Maryellen  Maguire  LaRoche,  MS, 
nursing,  '82 ,  who  has  served  as  deputy 
treasurer  of  Carroll  County  in 
Ossipee,  NH,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  appointed  interim  county 
treasurer.  •  AdalinoCabral,  PhD,  ed. 
admin.,  '85,  recently  received  a  rec- 
ognition award  from  the  Prince 
Henry  Society  of  Massachusetts.  • 
Henry  I.  Smith,  PhD,  physics,  '60, 
has  been  named  the  Joseph  F.  and 
Nancy  P.  Keithley  Professor  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  at  MIT.  •  William 
L.  Burke,  MAT,  classics,  '65,  has 
been  named  "Teacher  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Classical  Association  of  Mass. 

•  Robert  J.  Gerardi,  DEd,  ed. 
admin.,  '80,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Middle 
Township  in  Wildwood,  NJ. 


GSOM 

Nancy  Sandman  '85 
2  Lafayette  Cir. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 

GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
36  Marlboro  St.,  #2H 
Wollaston,  MA  02 1 70 
(617)328-5053 

Patricia  Miguel  '89  is  social  worker 
for  St.  Vincent's  in  Santa  Barbara, 
CA.  •  Michael  J.  DeMatteo  '89  is  a 
mental  health  clinician  at  South  Shore 
Mental  Health  in  Quincy.  •  Anne  E. 
Grenon  '89  is  clinical  supervisor  for 
New  Bedford  Child  and  Family  Ser- 
vices in  New  Bedford.  •  Deborah 
Cross,  married  to  Richard  B.  Werner, 
is  a  full  time  mother  to  her  infant  son, 
James  B.  Werner.  •  KevinM.  Aubrey 
'89  is  a  clinical  social  worker  for 
McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont.  • 
Bonnie  L.  Withington  '89  is  psy- 
chotherapist for  the  Thorne  Clinic  in 
Pocasset.  •  We  were  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  death  ofYvonne  M.  Hagerty  '60 
who  died  of  cancer  last  January.  • 
Wedding  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to:  Mary  Ellen  Horgan  '85, 
who  married  John  Cushman  Rocha 
on  October  21,  1989.  Ellen  is  a  clini- 
cal social  worker  at  Cape  Cod  Hospi- 
tal. •  Deborah  Lynn  Nixon  '89 
married  Steven  Glenn  Aisenberg  on 
November  19,  1989.  Deborah  is  a 
clinical  social  worker  at  Norwood 
Hospital.  •  Among  our  list  of  retirees 
are  John  F.  Cairns  '38,John  F.  Bean 
'42 ,  Rita  M.  Canney  '48,  Armand  F. 
Boudreau  '49,  Mary  L.  Lynch  '50, 
Hinda  Doeer  Naschke  '54,  Nancy 
J.  Driscoll  '57,  George  R.  Earley 
'59,  and  Virginia  M.  Rivard  '62. 
Hopefully  your  retirement  will  be 
blessed  with  good  health,  prosperity, 
peace,  and  joy.  •  William  F. 
Gallagher  '50  is  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City.  •  Marie  T. 
Connolly  '5 1  is  director  of  planning 
for  the  District  8  Health  Council  in 
Ft.  Meyers,  FL.  •  Levon  Sarkisian 
'59  is  regional  resident  initiatives  co- 
ordinator for  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  Boston.  •  George  A. 
Baker  '61  is  director  of  social  ser- 
vices at  Holy  Family  Hospital  in 
Methuen.  •  Robert  R.  Raymond  '6 1 
is  director  of  social  services  at 
Grandview  Psych.  Resource  in 
Waterbury,  CT.  •  Anne  Mahoney 
Callanan  '62  is  a  social  worker  for 
the  Milton  public  schools.  •  Joseph 
W.  Valentine  '63  is  president  of 
United  Way,  Bay  Area,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. •  W.  Brian  Barr  '63  is  clinic 


director  at  the  LaSalle  School  in  Al- 
bany, NY.  •  Raymond  P.  Brien  '64 
is  the  director  of  the  Berkshire  Men- 
tal Health  Center  in  Pittsfield.  • 
Carol  M.  Larre  '64  is  a  psychothera- 
pist at  Counseling  Associates  in 
Cambridge.  •  Herbert  K-  Goldberg 
'65  is  the  clinical  director  at  South 
Shore  Center  for  Guidance  in  Can- 
ton. •  Patricia  L.  Roderick  '66  is  with 
student  services/faculty  at  Salem  State 
College  School  of  Social  Work.  • 
Peter  D.  Archey  '67  is  special  assis- 
tant to  the  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Health  Care  Cost 
Containment  Council  in  Harrisburg, 
PA.  •  James  P.  Grady  '67  is  director 
of  social  services  at  the  Resthaven 
Corp.  in  Boston.  •  Ellen  Manning 
'67  is  director  of  foster  care  for  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Child  Care  in 
Silver  Spring,  MD.  •  Mark  L. 
O'Connell  '68  is  president  of  United 
Way  ofMetropolitan  Atlanta.  •  Linda 
Mills  Trum  '69  is  a  clinical  social 
worker  at  the  Harvard  Health  Plan  in 
Boston.  •  Marcia  Pugsley  Smith  '70 
is  in  private  psychotherapy  practice 
in  San  Jose,  CA.  •  Richard  V. 
Cannarelli  '70  is  a  program  analyst 
at  the  New  York  State  Office  of 
Mental  Health  in  Syracuse,  NY.  • 
Jennifer  Morris  '71  is  a  clinical  so- 
cial worker  at  Carney  Hospital  in 
Dorchester.  •  Kathryn  Ruda  Vallon 
'72  is  a  consultant  to  Franklin  House 
Health  in  Franklin.  •  Ruth  Hensley 
'72  is  a  preschool  social  worker  in  the 
Weymouth  schools  special  education 
program.  •  William  R.  Tietjen  '72 
is  director  of  social  work  at  Cleveland 
University  Hospital  in  Ohio.  •  Linda 
DiSisto  Poole  '73  is  a  social  work 
consultant  to  Hospice  Outreach  in 
Fall  River.  •  Carol  Louise  Barr  '73 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
psychiatry  at  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  in  Hanover,  NH.  •  William 
C.  McPeck  '74  is  investigations  su- 
pervisor at  the  State  Fire  Marshall's 
Office  in  Augusta,  ME.  •  John  F. 
Zrebiec  '74  is  a  social  worker  for 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  in 
Boston.  •  Sara  W.  Hartman  '75  is  a 
social  worker  for  Bay  State  Health 
Care  in  Cambridge.  •  Susan  M.  Ar- 
menia '76  is  a  clinical  social  worker  at 
Braintree  Hospital.  •  Mary  L. 
Coulombe  '77  is  a  supervisor  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Human 
Services  in  Pawtucket.  •  Dolores 
May  Arias  '79  is  a  social  worker  at 
Boston  City  Hospital.  •  Leslie  A. 
Joseph  '79  is  a  psychotherapist  at 
Melrose  Psychological  Center.  • 
Phyllis  B.  Cater  '79  is  VP  of  human 
services  at  Morgan  Memorial  Good- 
will in  Boston.  •  Marie  C.  Savinelli 
'79  is  director  of  the  child  abuse  pro- 
gram at  Luton  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter in  Nashville,  TN.  •  Cynthia  J. 


Lundquirst  '80  is  a  clinical  social 
worker  for  the  Division  of  Social  Ser- 
vices in  Ogden,  UT.  •  FrankJ.  Walsh 
'80  is  a  child/family  therapist  at 
Lifework  Associates  in  Lewiston,  ME. 

•  Christine  H.  Doppke  '81  is  a 
clinical  social  worker  for  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital  in  Providence.  • 
Candace  A.  Prebil  '82  is  a  foster 
parent  training  coordinator  for 
Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  in  Cleve- 
land, OH.  •  Colleen  Murphy  Freise 
'83  is  a  social  worker  for  the  V.A.  in 
Togus,  ME.  •  Vaness  Goodman  '83 
is  a  social  worker  for  Medfield  State 
Hospital.  •  Joan  B.  Eddy  '84  is  a  social 
work  consultant  for  Harrington  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Southbridge.  • 
Patricia  Woodcome  '84  is  director 
of  social  services  at  Mystic  Nursing 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Fitchburg.  •  Denise  M.  Aden  '85  is 
a  counselor  with  the  Youth  Services 
Bureau  in  Rock  Island,  IL.  •James  J. 
Arena  '85  is  a  clinical  social  worker 
for  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  control 
program.  He  lives  in  Canandaigua, 
NY.  •  Penelope  A.  Heefner  '86  is  a 
social  worker  for  Pembroke  Hospi- 
tal. •  Catherine  C.  Washburn  '86  is 
a  clinician  at  the  Westwood  Lodge 
Hospital.  •  Heidi  Crosier- 
Sypitkowski  '87  is  a  social  worker 
for  Community  Health  and  Coun- 
seling in  Bangor,  ME.  •  Scott 
Stephen  Lavigne  '88  is  director  of 
the  alcohol  clinic  of  Family  Services 
of  Rochester  in  New  York.  •  Melanie 
Sweet  '89  is  a  therapist  at  Longview 
Farm  Residential  School  in  Walpole. 

•  We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Gail  Folan  '89  in  February. 

•  Wedding  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Carolyn  Marie  Geddes 
'89  who  married  Daniel  Joseph 
Flaherty.  Carolyn  works  for  the 
Spurwink  Schools  in  Randolph,  ME, 
and  is  living  in  Saco.  •  Lisa  Ann 
McCarthy  '85  married  Robert  John 
Shanahan.  The  couple  live  in 
Hingham. 


Law 


Cathy  Dernoncourt 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
Barat  House 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02 1 59 


Deaths 


Anthony  R.  Mauro  '23,  Denville,  NJ,  5/16 

Joseph  J.  Casey  '24,  Baytown,  TX,  5/14 

Paul  M.  Sullivan,  Sr.,  '26,  W.  Roxbury,  7/27 

John  J.  Lynch  '27,  Milton,  7/10 

Hugh  J.  Mulvey  '27,  Leola,  PA,  8/13 

Francis  J.  Shea  '27,  Teaticket,  6/13 

John  J.  McGloin  EX  '29,  W.  Roxbury,  5/3/89 

P.  Francis  Greco  '30,  Somerville,  4/13 

Msgr.  John  J.  Ryan  '30,  Monterey,  CA,  7/15 

Sr.  M.  Angeline  Cahill,  OP,  GA&S  '3 1,  Watertown, 

1/30 
Rev.  Emile  O.  Hemond  '31,  Dracut,  6/27 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Shea,  SJ,  WES  '31,  WES  '32,  Worcester 
Julia  C.  McAndrew  EC  '32,  Wellesley,  7/18 
Gordon  F.  Dunn  '32,  W.  Roxbury,  5/22 
Francis  R.  Finn  '32,  W.  Roxbury,  5/30 
John  F.  Cotter  '33,  Dayton,  OH,  5/28 
Rev.  James  J.  Cullman  '33,  S.  Boston,  6/1 1 
Joseph  W.  Murphy  '33,  Franklin,  6/22 
Thomas  A.  Blake  '34,  GA&S  '48,  Medfield,  6/7 
Dr.  Anthony  Marc  Lewis  '34,  Silver  Spring,  MD,  6/15 
Frederick  W.  Olsen  EX  '34,  Quincy,  5/8 
Rev.  William  Van  Etten  Casey,  SJ,  EX  '35,  WES  '38, 

GA&S  '40,  Brighton,  6/13 
Robert  B.  O'Connor,  MD,  '35,  Castine,  ME,  5/28 
Peter  A.  Allen  '36,  Lynnfield,  5/1 
William  J.  Lanagan,  Esq.,  LAW  '36,  EX  '22,  Waltham, 

6/20 
Charles  A.  Magner,  Esq.,  '36,  E.  Harwich,  5/4 
Daniel  F.  Shea,  MD,  '36,  Quincy,  6/20 
Charles  H.  Ames  EX  '37,  Cambridge,  7/2 
James  R.  Berry  '37,  Wayland,  5/29 
Paul  L.  Galman,  Esq.,  LAW  '37,  Natick,  4/12 
Joseph  H.  Keaney  '37,  W.  Lynn,  5/22 
Alfred  T.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  '38,  Ocala,  FL,  7/16 
John  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  '38,  Melbourne  Beach,  FL,  4/23 
James  T.  Lyons,  Sr.,  '38,  Roslindale,  6/13 
Kathryn  Lynch  Mullin  GA&S  '38,  Wakefield,  5/26 
Theodore  Mantho,  Esq.,  LAW  '39,  EX  '38,  Norwood, 

5/12 
Michael  J.  Cordon,  Jr.,  GA&S  '40,  Centerville,  8/4 
Rev.  Bede  A.  Dauphinee,  OFM,  EX  '40,  New  York, 

NY,  7/25/88 
Thomas  J.  Glennon  '40,  Marstons  Mills,  7/21 
John  E.  Mackin,  Jr.,  '40,  Dorchester,  5/89 
Sr.  M.  Stephen  Murphy,  CSJ,  EC  '40,  Dorchester 
Anthony  R.  O'Malley,  Esq.,  LAW  '40,  Clinton,  7/18 
James  R.  Ryder,  Jr.,  '40,  GA&S  '58,  N.  Falmouth,  8/1 1 
Martin  J.  Carew,  Jr.,  '41,  Hobe  Sound,  FL,  5/24 
Frederick  C.  Murphy  '42,  Winthrop,  7/27 
Paul  A.  Toussaint  LAW  '42,  Kensington,  MD,  6/23 
Gregory  C.  Luke  '43,  Roslindale,  6/9 
Michael  J.  Gargan  '44,  Dorchester 
Ralph  A.  Hilton  '44,  Mansfield,  7/19 
Alfred  F.  Arcieri,  DMD,  EX  '45,  Milton,  7/25 
Mary  G.  Leahy  EC  '45,  Maiden,  5/1 
Thomas  J.  Gilligan  '48,  Danvers,  7/9 
Sr.  Rose  Gioiosa,  SFCC,  '49,  E.  Boston 
Francis  X.  Cadegan  '50,  N.  Quincy,  7/6 
James  R.  Kinneen  '50,  Bedford,  6/19 
James  H.  McCarthy  '50,  Revere,  8/1 


William  E.  Reardon,  Jr.,  '50,  Essex  Junction,  VT,  5/20 

Robert  A.  Harding  '51,  Wellesley,  5/26 

Paul  J.  McKeon  '51,  Reading,  8/2 

William  F.  McLaughlin  '51,  Norwell,  7/9 

John  F.  Mescall  '51,  GA&S  '53,  GA&S  '55,  W.  Newton, 

6/23 
Rev.  Conall  E.  Murphy,  OFM,  '51,  Buffalo 
Louis  A.  Sarkes  '51,  GA&S  '54,  McLean,  VA,  4/89 
Joseph  H.  Abbadessa  '52,  E.  Weymouth,  6/3 
WiUiam  D.  Kane  '52,  New  York  City,  NY,  6/23 
John  R.  Bailey  '53,  Burlington,  4/26 
Franklin  J.  Nolan  '53,  GA&S  '57,  Ipswich,  5/3 
Alexander  Ross  HON  '53,  Ridgefield,  CT,  7/25 
James  H.  Waldron  '55,  Plymouth,  7/7 
Sr.  Marie  Jean  Cranshoff,  RSD,  GA&S  '56,  Taunton, 

6/7 
John  E.  Donovan  EC  '56,  Harwichport,  6/30 
Sr.  Beatrice  Desmarais  '57,  GA&S  '64,  Manchester, 

NH,4/25 
Robert  E.  Diozzi,  Esq.,  '58,  Medford,  5/30 
Bernard  M.  Durkin  '58,  Scituate,  5/4 
Joseph  J.  Gluckert  EC  '58,  Beverly  Farms,  5/19 
Patricia  A.  Hallahan  GSSW  '58,  Long  Beach,  CA, 

10/14/89 
Robert  J.  Horn,  Jr.,  Esq.,  LAW  '58,  Concord,  6/8 
Dr.  Alexander  S.  Tanous  '58,  7/7 
Edward  F.  Worth  GA&S  '58,  Waltham,  5/3 
Richard  W.  Barry,  Esq.,  LAW  '59,  Milton,  5/20 
William  F.  Bench,  Jr.,  '59,  Bedford,  4/17 
Harrison  Ball,  Jr.,  '60,  Chelmsford,  6/15 
Sr.  Veronica  Cotter,  RSCJ,  NC  '60,  St.  Louis,  MO, 

6/27 
S.  Richard  Harris,  PhD,  GA&S  '61,  Needham,  5/19 
Robert  E.  Dowd  '62,  Sauguse,  8/12 
Robert  E.  Loew  EX  '62,  Plainville,  6/12 
Thomas  E.  Carloni  '65,  Springfield,  PA,  6/16 
Sr.  Catherine  Coady,  SND,  GA&S  '65,  Hudson,  7/13 
Rev.  William  J.  Messmer,  SJ,  WES  '65,  4/18 
Michael  A.  Arnold  '66,  Hyde  Park,  7/6 
Frank  E.  Manning,  PhD,  '66,  London,  OT,  Canada, 

•    7/21 
Robert  W.  Fannon  EC  '67,  Natick,  7/15 
Jean  M.  Fitzgerald  '68,  Wakefield,  6/1 
WiUiam  M.  Halpin,  Jr.,  '68,  Plymouth,  5/1 
Kenneth  J.  Keyes  GSOM  '70,  Wellesley,  7/2 
Arthur  A.  Morin  GA&S  '70,  Granby,  5/4 
Albert  J.  Daly  EC  '75,  N.  Andover,  2/2 
Kathleen  Byrne  McCarthy  '77,  Billerica,  6/9 
Michael  J.  Sullivan  77,  Arlington  Heights,  IL,  7/26 
Dr.  Robert  Michael  Hoffman  GA&S  '78,  Lynnfield, 

6/25 
Kathleen  A.  Coffin  GSSW  '82,  Waltham,  5/20 
Harold  H.  Snyder  EC  '82,  Newton,  6/17 

Editor's  Note:  Ellen  Chambers  Rooney  '58,  and  William  A. 
Moschella  III  '7 1 ,  were  incorrectly  listed  as  deceased  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  editions  respectively.  We  regret  the 
error. 
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Club  News 

The  Boston  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation seeks  to  encourage  its 
members'  involvement  in  Boston 
College  and  with  other  graduates  of 
the  University.  More  than  45  percent 
of  the  Alumni  Association's  98,000 
members  live  outside  Greater  Bos- 
ton, a  percentage  which  grows  each 
year. 

The  Alumni  Association  supports 
a  network  of  regional  Alumni  Clubs, 
to  help  Boston  College  people  — 
wherever  they  may  live  —  get  to* 
gether  to  promote  personal  rela- 
tionships and  strengthen  their  ties  to 
alma  mater. 

The  Alumni  Association  encour- 
ages all  alumni  to  contact  their  re- 
gional club  volunteer  leaders,  listed 
on  these  pages,  for  information  re- 
garding Boston  College  Club  events 
in  their  area. 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

We  are  planning  a  Club  get-together 
around  the  Celtics/Clippers  game 
March  8  ,1991,  but  prior  to  that  we 
will  be  having  our  second  Grand  An- 
nual Meeting  in  January,  with  Father 
Monan  as  our  guest.  •  We  had  a  great 
luncheon  meeting  last  March  29  with 
California  Insurance  Commissioner 
Roxani  M.  Gillespie,  a  graduate  of 
the  Boston  College  Law  School  as 
guest  speaker.  •  We  will  be  joining 
with  the  other  California  Clubs  to 
cheer  B.C.  hockey  during  the  "Great 
Western  Freezeout  Tournament" 
December  20-21. 
Contact:  President  J.  Joseph  Lally  '61 
(213)553-9927 

Northern  California 

Last  year  we  had  our  first  Grand 
Annual  Meeting,  with  Father  Monan 
as  our  guest.  More  than  1 2  5  people 
attended  the  meeting,  held  in  March 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  at  Union  Square. 
It  was  a  tremendous  success.  Prior  to 
that,  on  January  29,  we  had  as  our 
guest  School  of  Management  Dean 
John  Neuhauser.  We  also  enjoyed 
two  informal  gatherings  watching 
B.C.  hockey  in  the  Beanpot  on  sat- 
ellite TV.  •  This  past  August,  more 
than  100  of  us  attended  the  Red  Sox 
vs.  A's  game,  followed  by  a  tailgate 
reception,  and  had  a  great  time.  • 
Our  Summer  Send-off  for  the  class  of 
1994  was  held  at  the  home  of  Cliff 
and  Cynthia  MacDonald.  Twenty 
freshmen  came  with  their  parents, 
and,  again,  a  wonderful  rime  was  had 
by  all.  We  also  made  several  Boston 
College  Book  Awards  to  area  high 
school  students.  •  We  are  busy  for- 
mulating our  plans  for  this  year,  which 
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will  include  a  Sports  Night  with  Fred 
Smerlas  and  Bill  Romanowski. 

Contact:  President  Mike  Ryan  '84  (4)5) 
386-6530 

San  Diego 

Upcoming  events  include  BC  Hockey 
at  the  Great  Western  Freezeout 
Tournament  in  Los  Angeles  De- 
cember 20-2 1 ;  a  golf  tournament  and 
a  Grand  Annual  Meeting.  Alumni 
volunteers  are  needed  to  help  coor- 
dinate these  events,  as  well  as  for  the 
alumni  admissions  program,  the  book 
award  program,  and  the  publication 
of  our  club  newsletter.  Suggestions 
and  ideas  are  welcome. 
Contact:  Doug  Shamon  '83  14640 
Kalapnan  St.,  Poway,  CA  92064. 
(619)486-0437 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

We've  had  several  events  lately,  in- 
cluding a  group  of  Eagles  who  gath- 
ered for  a  Red  Sox  -  Orioles  game  in 
Baltimore.  •  Over  60  alumni  attended 
the  dedication  of  a  plaque  at  the  grave 
of  the  founder  of  Boston  College, 
Rev.  John  McElroy,  SJ,  in  Frederick, 
MD.  BC  President  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  noting 
Fr.  McElroy's  impact  on  alma  mater. 
•  Along  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  clubs,  we  journeyed  to 
Annapolis  for  the  BC  vs.  Navy  foot- 
ball game.  We  enjoyed  a  packed  house 
at  the  Clipper  Club  for  a  post-game 
reception.  •  We're  planning  a  Career 
Night  in  Jan.,  and  a  Happy  Hour  for 
Young  Alumni. 

Contact:  Ernest  W.  DuBester,  Esq.  '72 
(202)547-5129 

GEORGIA 
Georgia 

We  held  a  Summer  Send-Off  for  the 
eight  Georgia  students  heading  to 
Chestnut  Hill  to  join  the  Class  of 
1994.  We're  planning  a  Club  get- 
together  around  the  Hawks-Celtics 
game  March  19. 

Contact  Co-Presidents:  Michael  R.  Cote 
'83  and  Kathleen  M.  Cote  '83  (404) 
993-1871 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

We  sent  43  Illini  to  Chestnut  Hill 
this  fall  as  either  freshmen  or  transfer 
students.  Thanks  to  Loren  and  Sue 
Miller,  the  Chicago  area  alumni  ad- 
mission reps  for  their  hard  work.  • 
Chicago  Services  is  a  new  program 
we're  running,  in  an  attempt  to  link 
Chicagoans  that  have  time  to  offer 
with  charities  that  need  volunteers. 
Contact  Sean  O'Brien  for  informa- 


tion (312)  93  5-6930.  •  We've  planned 
a  full  schedule  of  events  this  fall: 
Christmas  Party  12/14,  Hoop  vs. 
Notre  Dame  and  Beanpot  Hockey 
on  TV.  Look  for  our  newsletter  Windy 
City  Eagle  for  details. 
Contact:  Pres.  Bob  Home  '85  2149  N. 
Seminary,  #3,  Chicago,  IL  60614. 
(312)935-6260. 


M 


N 


Maine 

The  Boston  College  Club  of  Maine 
had  its  first  Grand  Annual  Meeting, 
with  Fr.  Monan  as  guest  last  year.  At 
this  dinner,  we  presented  the  club's 
Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  to 
Congressman  Joseph  E.  Brennan  '58, 
who  is  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor.  The  B.C.  Club  of  Maine 
has  created  an  Award  Committee  and 
a  Young  Alumni  Committee.  Book 
Awards  were  given  at  Cheverus  High 
School  and  Waterville  High  School. 
Contact:  President  Joe  Ezhaya  '65 
(207)  873-0950 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

The  BC  Club  of  Baltimore  is  happy 
to  report  we  ran  many  successful 
events  in  1990.  We  had  more  than 
800  Baltimore  area  alumni  attending 
the  Red  Sox  /  Orioles  game  in  June. 
•  Our  club  has  been  successful  in 
promoting  socials  and  events  around 
BC  Sports.  More  than  1 00  Baltimore 
area  alumni  joined  our  colleagues 
from  the  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia clubs  for  a  Clipper  Club  recep- 
tion following  the  Navy  game  in 
Annapolis.  •  Fall  and  Winter  prom- 
ise a  Christmas  cocktail  party,  BC/ 
Georgetown  basketball  (1/12/91)  and 
our  third  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day 
party.  We  are  three  years  young,  and 
are  always  looking  for  fresh  ideas  and 
new  faces. 

Contact:  Eileen  O'Connell  Unites  '81 
(301)889-3300 

MASS  ACH  USETTS 

Young  Alumni  Club 
of  Boston 

The  Young  Alumni  Club  of  Boston 
provides  social  programming  for 
alumni  in  greater  Boston  who  have 
graduated  within  10  years.  Recent 
programs  include  a  Kickoff  Party  at 
the  Rat  and  a  Rival  Revival  Party  at 
Champions  with  the  Young  Alumni 
of  Holy  Cross.  We're  planning  a 
Christmas  Mass  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
several  other  events  in  the  spring.  To 
get  on  our  mailing  list  for  future 
events,  call  the  Young  Alumni  Club 
at  the  Alumni  Association  office,  (6 1 7) 
552-4700. 


ARIZONA  •  Arizona 

Martin  S.  Ridge,  '67 

3117  W.  Meadow  Dr.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85023 

(602)942-1303 

CALIFORNIA  •  Los  Angeles 

J.  Joseph  Lally,  '61 

PaineWebber,  725  S.  Figueroa  St.  -  40th 

Floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  9001 7 

(213)972-1535 

CALIFORNIA  •  Northern  California 

Michael  A.  Ryan,  '84 

29  1 6th  Avenue  San  Francisco,  CA  94 1  1  8 

(415)386-6530 

CALIFORNIA  •  San  Diego 

Cheryl  ('83)  and  Douglas  ('83)  Shamon 

1 4640  Kalapana  Street  Poway,  CA  92064 

(619)486-0437 

COLORADO  •  Denver 

John  A.  Bormolini,  '64 

6165  E.  Iliff  Avenue  #207  Denver,  CO  80222 

(303)  782-9393 

CONNECTICUT  •  Fairfield  County 

John  E.  Summ,  '66 

5555  Main  St.,  Trumbull,  CT  0661  1 

(203)261-4219 

CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford 

Charles  J.  Shimkus,  Esq.,  '82 

1394  Boulevard  W.  Hartford,  CT  061 19 

(203)561-4080 

CONNECTICUT  •  New  Haven 
Michael  P.  Kamp,  Esq.,  '81 
32  Robinwood  Rd.  Hamden,  CT  06517 
(203)  288-3232 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  •  Washington 

Ernest  W.  DuBester,  Esq.,  '72 

644  Acker  Street,  NE  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

(202)547-5129 

FLORIDA  •  Miami/Fort  Lauderdale 

John  P.  Dillon,  '58 

4209  Santa  Maria  Ave.  Coral  Gables,  FL  33146 

(305)661-1447 

FLORIDA  •  Palm  Beach 

Philip  A.  Cody,  '70 

18923  Osprey  Way  N.  Jupiter,  FL  33458 

(407)  575-0782 

FLORIDA  •  Tampa/St.  Petersburg 

R.  Leo  Murphy,  '53 

1 1 709  Lipsey  Rd.  Tampa,  FL  3361 8 

(813)935-3547 

GEORGIA  •  Atlanta 

Kathleen  ('83)  and  Michael  ('83)  Cote 

370  Spring  Ridge  Drive  Roswell,  GA  30076 

(404)993-1871 

ILLINOIS  •  Chicago 

Robert  D.  Home,  '85 

Homart  Development  Corporation,  55  W. 

Monroe,  Suite  3 1 00  Chicago,  IL  60603 

(312)875-9671 

MAINE  •  Maine 

Joseph  B.  Ezhaya,  Esq.,  '65 

125  Silver  St.  POB  335,  Woterville,  ME  04901 

(207)  873-0950 

MARYLAND  •  Baltimore 

Eileen  O'Connell  Unitas,  '81 

3808  Saint  Paul  Street  Baltimore,  MD  21218 

(301)889-3300 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Cape  Cod 

Bernard  F.  Kelley,  '36 

240  Westwind  Circle  Osterville,  MA  02655 

(508)  428-8993 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Merrimack  Valley 

John  P.  Hogan,'45,  M.Ed.  '51 

81  Luce  Street  Lowell,  MA  01852 

(617)452-3618 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  North  Shore 

Joseph  J.  Byrne,  Ph.D.,  '53 

1  1 7  Clifton  Avenue  Marblehead,  MA  01 945 

(617)  631-6321 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Western  Mass. 

Anthony  W.  Ravosa,  Jr.  '86 

Five  Elm  Street  Springfield,  MA  01  103 

(413)  734-3514 

MASSACHUSETTS  •  Worcester 
James  A.  Willwerth,  '53 
1 02  Fisher  Street  Westboro,  MA  0 1 58 1 
(508)  366-5400 


MICHIGAN  •  Detroit 

John  D.  Jack  Bernhard,  '84 

28493  Franklin  Rd.  #223  Southfield,  Ml  48034 

(313)746-0160 

MISSOURI  •  St.  Louis 

Peter  S.  Maher,  Esq.,  '72 

9021  Lowill  Lone  St.  Louis,  MO  63126 

(314)849-4211 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  •  New  Hampshire 

William  F.  Hamrock,  '45 

46  Birchwood  Circle,  Bedford,  NH  03102 

(603)  472-2574 

NEW  JERSEY  •  New  Jersey 

Thomas  G.  Delia  Penna,  '63 

662  Red  Oak  Lane  Kinnelon,  Ml  07045 

(201)  492-1614 

NEW  YORK  •  Buffalo 

Joseph  C.  Bremer,  '77 

210  Fieldcrest  Ct.  W.  Seneca,  NY  14224 

(716)824-0853 

NEW  YORK  •  Capital  Area 

Peter  G.  Crummey,  Esq.,  '78 
90  State  St.,  Suite  1003,  Albany,  NY  1 2207 
(518)426-9648 
NEW  YORK  •  Mid-Hudson 
Frederick  J.  Mauriello,  '51 
Ciferri  Drive,  POB  51  1  Millbrook,  NY  12545 
(914)677-9502 
NEW  YORK  •  New  York 
Athan  G.  Crist,  '82 

155  E.  88th  St.,  6-C  New  York,  NY  10028 
(212)534-4913 
NEW  YORK  •  Rochester 
David  A.  White,  Esq.,  '60 
6605  Pittsford-Palmyra  Rd.  Suite  W-l  Fairport, 
NY  14450 
(716)425-4900 

NEW  YORK  •  Syracuse 

John  J.  Petosa,  '87 

1 1 8  Stonehedge  Rd.  Camillus,  NY  1 303 1 

(315)487-6440 

OHIO  •  Cincinnati 

John  Gerry  Patten,  Jr.,  '65 

One  Moock  Rd.  Wilder,  KY  41071 

(606)  261-7000 

OHIO  •  Cleveland 

Camille  A.  ('74)  and  Timothy  A.  ('73)  Shimko 

29215  Inverness  Dr.,  Bay  Village,  OH  44140 

(216)892-8392 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Philadelphia 

William  G.  Downey,  Esq.,  '62 

2084  Pleasant  Hill  Rd.,  Lonsdale,  PA  19446 

(2 1 5)  368-5695 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Western  Penn. 

Rosemary  ('76)  and  James  ('74)  Droney 

1  15  Namy  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15220 

(412)921-2423 

PUERTO  RICO  •  Puerto  Rico 

Clifford  E.  Myatt,  '50 

10  Amatista  Street,  Rio  Piednas,  PR  00927 

(809)  789-2790 

RHODE  ISLAND  •  Rhode  Island 

Robert  F.  McGinn,  Jr.,  '67 

10  Gladding  Drive,  Cumberland,  Rl  02864 

(401)333-6734 

TEXAS  •  Dallas 

Timothy  B.  Rhatican,  Esq.,  '74 

1613  Throwbridge  Lane,  Piano,  TX  75023 

(214)596-2571 

TEXAS  •  Houston 

Philip  H.  Hilder,  Esq.,  law'81 

4930  Feagan  Street,  Houston,  TX  77007 

(713)220-2185 

WASHINGTON  •  Seattle 

James  G.  McGowan,  '62 

4250  W.  Lake  Sammamish  Parkway,  N.E. 

Apt.  1001 ,  Redmond,  WA  98052 

(206)  869-0595 

WISCONSIN  •  Wisconsin 

John  D.  McGourthy,  Sr.,  '63 

Thermoset,  Inc.,  6100  W.  Donges  Bay  Rd., 

Mequon,  Wl  53092 

(414)242-1430 


Cape  Cod 

The  Boston  College  Club  of  Cape 
Cod  generally  holds  events  on  a 
monthly  basis.  We  held  a  Grand 
Annual  Meeting  in  June  at  Chatham 
Bars  Inn.  Graduate  School  of  Arts  & 
Sciences  Dean  Donald  J.  White  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  of  more  than  75 
gathered  for  the  meeting.  Forty  of  us 
went  on  a  bus  trip  to  the  Ohio  State 
game  September  15.  Future  events: 
Memorial  Mass  for  deceased  mem- 
bers, November;  Christmas  Party, 
December. 

Contact:  President  Bernard  Kelly  '36 
(508)  428-8993. 

MISSOURI 
St.  Louis 

Dr.  Ed  O'Brien  hosted  a  Summer 
Send-off  for  ten  St.  Louis  area  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1994.  We  also 
sponsor  a  Book  Award  program, 
which  encompasses  six  schools: 
DeSmet  Jesuit  High  School,  Mary 
Institute,  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School,  St.  Louis  Priory  School,  St. 
Louis  University  High  School,  Villa 
Duchesne.  •  The  Club  is  planning  a 
Grand  Annual  Meeting  in  early  De- 
cember and  hopes  to  have  Boston 
College  Senior  Vice  President  Dr. 
Jim  Mclntyre  as  its  guest. 
Contact:  President  Peter  S.  Maher,  Esq., 
'72(314)849-4211 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire 

The  '89-'90  year  embraced  four  en- 
joyable activities,  concluding  with  a 
Golf/Dinner  Outing  in  June.  The 
focus  activity  was  an  outstanding 
Dinner  Dance  in  February  honoring 
U.S.  Judge  Shane  Devine.  •  A  busload 
of  Happy  Eagles  travelled  to  The 
Heights  for  the  B.C.  Football  Game, 
and  splinter  groups  gathered  at  vari- 
ous lounges  to  watch  the  Beanpot 
hockey  tournament  on  TV.  •  We  had 
a  successful  Summer  Send-off  for  our 
New  Hampshire  freshman.  An 
agenda  for  the  year  is  in  the  planning 
stage  -  suggestions  are  welcome. 
Contact  B.C.  Club  of  New  Hampshire, 
P.O.  Box  5 1 7,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  03105;  or  call  President  Bill 
Hamrock  '45  (603)  472-2574 

NEW  JERSEY 
New  Jersey 

A  Summer  Send-off  for  the  Class  of 
1 994  was  held  at  the  Delbarton  School 
in  Morristown.  We're  planning  a 
Club  get-together  when  Boston  Col- 
lege plays  Seton  Hall  in  basketball 
March  2.  Our  Alumni  Admissions 
Chairman,  Bill  Bennett  (201-464- 


5457)  is  looking  for  volunteers.  The 
Club  has  planned  its  Grand  Annual 
Meeting  for  November,  with  Father 
Monan  as  our  guest. 
Contact:  President:  Tom  Delia  Penna, 
'63  (201)492-1614 

NEW      YORK 

New  York 

An  enthusiastic  new  board  of  direc- 
tors is  committed  to  continuing  the 
success  of  this  active  club,  while  set- 
ting higher  goals  for  the  future,  in- 
cluding: inner  city  Boston  College 
Scholarship  Fund;  New  York  alumni 
office;  New  York  Metropolitan 
newsletter.  •  We're  sponsoring  sev- 
eral events  in  the  coming  months, 
including  a  Business  Networking 
reception  for  Alumni  in  Advertising/ 
Media;  a  BC  Sports  Night  Banquet 
December  10  (Contact  Peter  Cotter 
212-484-3762)  ;  Young  Alumni 
Christmas  Party  December  18 
(Contact  Christine  Fee  212-772- 
1797);  and  an  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment next  September. 
Contact:  President  Athan  Crist  '82;  155 
E.  88th  Street,  Suite  6-C,  New  York, 
NY  10128. 

Syracuse 

Alumni  Admission  in  the  Syracuse 
region  had  a  Summer  Send-off  for 
new  Boston  College  freshmen.  •  We 
are  planning  to  have  a  reception  at 
the  Boston  College  vs.  Syracuse 
basketball  game  Saturday  Feb.  2. 
Contact:  President  John  J.  Petosa,  '87 
(315)487-6440 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

We  have  had  several  exciting  events 
since  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Philadelphia  was  revitalized  last  year, 
including:  attendance  at  three  BC 
football  games;  the  BC  vs.  Villanova 
basketball  game;  the  Beanpot  Hockey 
Tournament,  which  we  watched  via 
satellite  at  a  local  sports  bar;  and  an 
outing  at  the  Red  Sox/Orioles  game 
with  our  colleagues  from  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  We  had  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Clipper  Club  on  the  Naval 
Academy  grounds  for  ourselves, 
Washington,  and  Baltimore  after  the 
game  September  29,  and  are  plan- 
ning some  informal  gatherings  to 
watchB.C.  on  wide-screen  TV.  •  We 
held  a  Career  Networking  night,  and 
are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
Career  Network  in  our  area  in  con- 
junction with  the  Alumni  Association. 
•  We  hosted  the  BC  Crew  Club  as 
they  competed  in  the  Dad  Vail  Re- 
gatta last  May,  and  held  an  event  to 
support  the  club  at  the  Head  of  the 
Schuylkill  Regatta  on  the  banks  of 


the  Schuylkill.  •  Frank  Connell  has 
continued  his  fine  tradition  of  lead- 
ing local  volunteers  in  interviewing 
prospective  freshmen;  he  also  hosted 
a  reception  for  the  more  than  80 
Philadelphia  area  members  of  the 
Class  of  1994.  •  We  have  a  dynamic 
schedule  for  the  year,  the  highlight  of 
which  is  our  first  Grand  Annual 
Meeting,  at  which  Boston  College 
President  Rev.  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ 
will  speak. 

Contact:  William  G.  Downey,  President 
(215)368-5695 

Western  Pennsylvania 

The  Boston  College  Club  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  hosted  a  very  suc- 
cessful football  tailgate  party  pre- 
ceding the  season  opener  vs  Pitts- 
burgh, September  8.  Nearly  1 00  game 
tickets  were  sold  to  area  alumni  and 
friends,  report  Club  President  Jim 
Droney,  Jr.,  '74,  and  wife  Rosemary, 
'76.  The  "gathering  of  Eagles"  was 
highlighted  by  a  visit  from  the  entire 
B.C.  cheerleader  staff  after  the  game. 
•  Plans  are  in  the  works  for  another 
social  event  this  year,  followed  by  a 
winter  visit  of  the  B.C.  Big  East 
Basketball  Team  to  Pittsburgh.  • 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  members  of 
the  B.C.  Club  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia enjoyed  a  pre-game  mixer  at  the 
Fitzgerald  Field  House  prior  to  the 
B.C.  vs.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Big 
East  basketball  game  January  22.  • 
The  Club  also  takes  part  in  the  Alumni 
Association's  Book  Award  program. 
Contact:  Presidents  Rosemary  ('76)  and 
James  ('74)  Droney  (412)  921-2423 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Rhode  Island 

Contact  Susan  McCutcheon  (401- 
658-1 979)  for  information  about  the 
following  receptions:  B.C.  vs  Provi- 
dence basketball  Sat.,  Feb.  23,  1991; 
B.C.  vs  PC  Hockey  Wed.,  Nov.  28, 
1990  and  Wed.,  Feb.  20,  1991.  • 
Alumni  Admission  volunteer  Bob 
McGinn  is  planning  an  Inquiry  Re- 
ception for  admission  to  the  class  of 
1995  at  Bishop  Hendricksen  H.S., 
Nov.  7,  1990  Contact  him  or  Judy 
McGinn  at  (401)  333-6734  for  more 
information.  Rhode  Island  sent  64 
new  students  to  Chestnut  Hill  this 
year  as  either  transfers  or  freshmen. 
Save  Sat.,  April  27,  1991  for  a  gala 
event.  •  For  information  about  our 
Regional  Telethons  December  4-5 
at  Bryant  College,  call  Dick  DiMase 
(401) 725-4098. 

Contact  President  Bob  McGinn  (401) 
333-6734 
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In  Celebration  of  the  Ignatian  Anniversaries, 
the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association  presents 

Ignacio  Highways 

MAY    3  1  -JUNE    15 

Trace  the  footsteps  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

through  Italy,  Spain  and  France 

on  this  1 6-day  tour: 

The  Vatican 

Assisi 

Barcelona 

Loyola 

Lourdes 

Paris 


$4679.  pp 

double 

occupancy 

$5469. 

single 

occupancy 

$400.  deposit  per  person 
required  by  February  1 , 
1991  for  confirmed  res- 
ervation. Reservations 
confirmed  on  a  first-come 
first-served  basis,  subject 
to  availability. 


Call  (800)  669-8430  or  (617)  552-4700 

for  complete  itinerary  and  registration 

information. 


Price  includes: 

Airfare  Boston  -  Rome 

Return  flight  Paris  to 
Boston  via  London. 
Optional  stopover  in 
London  allowed  with  no 
additional  airfare  charge. 

Intracontinental  Flights: 
Rome  -  Barcelona; 
Toulouse  to  Paris 

Accommodations  in 
Rome,  Barcelona,  Zarauz, 
Pamplona,  Lourdes,  Paris 

Land  tours  and  travel 
via  deluxe  motorcoach 

Daily  breakfast 


But  perhaps  not.  When  my  father 
bade  farewell  to  Jan  Masaryk,  the 
Czechoslovak  foreign  secretary, 
who  returned  to  Prague  in  the 
spring  of  1945,  Masaryk  advised: 
"If  I  were  you,  I  would  wait  a  little 
further  until  events  clarify."  Three 
years  later,  on  March  9,  1948,  his 
bloodied  body  was  discovered  on 
the  pavement  below  his  office  window  at  the 
Hradcany  Castle  in  Prague,  an  apparent 
suicide  following  the  coup  that  de  facto  ended 
the  Czechoslovak  democracy  founded  by  his 
father,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  in  1919.  In  Ro- 
mania the  coup  de  grace  had  come  in  1946, 
with  trumped-up  elections  in  which  the  com- 
munist front  wiped  away  the  combined  op- 
position parties.  Refusing  to  sign  decrees  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Stalinist  dictatorship, 
King  Michael  was  compelled  to  abdicate  one 
year  later. 

A  new  life  on  the  American  frontier  was 
my  response  to  what  I  now  sensed  as  the 
permanent  loss  of  my  country.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin,  I  studied  with  the 
foremost  American  historian  of  Romania. 
Thad  Weed  Riker  was  a  New  Englander  of 
Dutch  descent  who  had  written  the  defini- 
tive history  of  Romania's  rise  to  statehood: 
The  Making  of  Romania.  He  suggested  a  dis- 


sertation imposed  by  the  uncanny  parallel 
between  contemporary  Stalinist  oppression 
and  the  nineteenth-century  protectorship 
exercised  by  Russia  at  a  century's  distance. 
Essentially  it  was  an  essay  in  hope  of  better 
things  to  come,  for  the  rule  of  the  reaction- 
ary Tsar  Nicholas  I  was  badly  eroded  by  the 
Prague,  Budapest  and  Bucharest  uprisings 
of  1848.  They  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
Russian  power  following  the  Crimean  War, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
Romanian  state. 

At  Austin  I  also  studied  under  J.  Frank 
Dobbie,  the  historian  of  the  Longhorn,  and 
Walter  Prescott  Webb,  who  challenged  me 
with  the  hypothesis  that  Turner's  "Frontier 
Theory"  could  take  an  East  European  inter- 
pretation. Living  in  close  communion  with 
nature,  the  Romanian  peasant,  like  his  cow- 
boy counterpart,  had  created  a  rich  folklore 
which  substituted  the  auroch,  a  wild  boar,  for 
the  horse.  Our  frontiersman  also  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hand  when  confronted  with 
the  dangers  of  alien  incursions  on  the  east- 
ern borderlines  of  Western  civilization. 

I  threw  myself  into  this  work.  As  student 
visas  were  about  to  lapse,  Sam  Rayburn,  at 
that  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  senior  senator  from  Texas, 
introduced  legislation  in  Congress  entitling 


The  senior  Florescu  with  a 
grandson  during  a  visit  to  the 
States  in  the  mid-1960s;  and 
Bucharest's  Avenue  for  the 
Victory  of  Socialism — "a  per- 
manent memorial, "  says  the 
author,  'to  [President]  Ceaus- 
escu's  alienation  from  his 
people. " 


Right:  A  pre-war  photo  of  the 
author's  uncle,  Radu 
Miclescu.  as  a  young  colonel 
in  the  Romanian  army.  The 
inscription  is  to  his  nephew, 
the  author's  son  Nicholas  74. 
Below:  Ceausescu  speaking 
at  a  1968  rally  at  which  he 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, a  position  that  won 
him  favor  in  his  country  and 
the  U.S. 


us  to  settle  permanently  on  these  shores. 
By  1952,  when  I  began  teaching  at 
Boston  College,  the  period  of  Stalinist 
dictatorship  in  Romania  had  ended,  and 
the  Moscow-trained  zealots  had  been 
replaced  by  native  Marxists  intent  on 
liberalizing  and  nationalizing  what  in 
essence  was  an  alien  movement.  The 
author  of  Romania's  "independent 
course,"  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  GheorgheGeorghiu-Dej,  was 
one  of  a  thousand  home-grown  commu- 
nists. His  heir  apparent,  a  peasant  from 
the  village  of  Scornicesti  who  had  barely 
finished  primary  school,  Nicolae  Ceaus- 
escu, joined  the  party  while  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice  and  spent  his  early  years  in 
and  out  of  royalist  jails.  He  was  eventually 
assigned  control  over  the  communist 
youth  movement  and  later  given  the  title 
of  "general"  to  subvert  loyalties  in  the 
Romanian  army.  Upon  Dej's  premature 
death  in  1965,  Ceausescu  kept  a  low  pro- 
file within  a  collective  leadership  charac- 
teristic of  the  post-Khrushchev  era.  Ini- 
tially he  placed  emphasis  on  consumer- 
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was  at  home  in  Massachusetts  when 


ism,  Western  loans  to  finance  heavy  industry, 
socialist  legality,  limited  privatization,  self- 
criticism  and  free  expression  in  the  arts, 
encouraging  a  kind  of  populism  which  lies  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  authoritarianism  of  his 
final  days. 

Building  upon  the  independent  course 
chartered  by  his  predecessor,  Ceausescu 
became  heir  to  Romania's  nationalist  tradi- 
tion, seeking  legitimacy  in  the  country's 
ancient  Dacian  roots.  "Bridge-building"  to 
the  West  and  insulating  himself  from  Rus- 
sian power,  his  ambition  was  to  remake 
Romania  as  the  honest  broker  among  West- 
ern or  communist-bloc  antagonists.  Above 
all,  he  insisted  on  the  absolute  right  of  states 
to  pursue  independent  courses  free  from 
foreign  intervention,  and  to  prove  his  point 
allowed  no  Russian  troops  on  Romanian  soil. 
His  moment  of  truth  came  when  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  armies  invaded  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  Not  only  did  Ceausescu  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  operation,  but  he  taunted 
the  Russian  bear  with  patriotic  speeches  and 
by  distributing  weapons  to  the  people.  This 
made  him  genuinely  popular,  and  he  was 
richly  rewarded  for  his  independent  stand 
with  President  Nixon's  visit  in  1969  (the  first 
by  an  American  president),  followed  by  that 
of  President  Ford  and  four  successive  invita- 
tions to  America:  by  Nixon  in  1 970  and  1973, 
Ford  in  1975  and  Carter  in  1978.  In  1975, 
Romania  was  granted  Most  Favored  Nation 
status,  a  boon  to  any  nation's  economy. 

The  policv  of  "differentiation"  among 
communist-bloc  countries  because  of  serv- 
ices rendered  continued  into  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  climaxed  with  a  visit  to 
Romania,  in  1987,  by  then  Vice  President 
Bush.  There  were  also  agreements  on  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  Romania  became  the 
sole  socialist  bloc  nation  to  attend  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics. 

Given  this  relaxed  atmosphere  that  made 
an  abstraction  of  my  "unhealthy  social  ori- 
gin," I  was  approved  for  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship to  Romania  in  1967.  I  crossed  the  bor- 
der from  Yugoslavia  to  the  Banat,  a  section  of 
southwestern  Transylvania,  and  spent  my 
first  night  on  Romanian  soil  in  almost  30 
years.  A  crowd  gathered  that  night  to  talk  to 
me,  and  I  answered  many  questions,  most 
particularly  about  the  quality  of  life  for 
Romanians  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  I  was  moved  to  feel  the  good  will 
toward  America  that  20  years  of  communism 


Ceausescu  fell.  I  felt  great  elation,  perhaps 

excessive  elation. 

Briefly  I  saw  my- 
self returning  in 
full  glory  to  the 
land  of  my  fa- 
thers, reclaiming 
the  family  prop- 
erty seized  by  the 
communists. 


had  not  changed.  I  also  could  not  help  but 
notice  that  the  once  large  and  prosperous 
German  population  of  the  Banat  had  disap- 
peared, "sold"  by  Ceausescu  to  West  Ger- 
many in  return  for  needed  deutschmarks. 

I  visited  and  brought  gifts  to  family 
members  I  had  not  seen  in  more  than  20 
years,  including  my  father's  brother,  a  for- 
mer colonel  in  the  Romanian  army.  In  1940 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  a  elite  regi- 
ment in  protest  against  Romania's  joining 
the  Axis  and  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Bessarabia.  He  had,  before  the  war,  owned  a 
large  home,  and,  indicative  of  his  character, 
when  the  house  was  nationalized  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  turned  into  apartments,  re- 
fused to  leave.  He  was  given  a  room  in  the 
cellar,  for  which  he  paid  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment. Despite  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  other  tenants  because  of  his  aristocratic 
origins,  he  remained  there  the  rest  of  his 
life,  spending  his  time  writing  his  memoirs, 
dissenting  articles  for  military  reviews,  and 
books  on  military  theory  that  I,  on  visits  over 
the  next  decades,  smuggled  out  of  the  coun- 
try. I  had  written  to  him  before  visiting, 
asking  what  I  could  bring  him.  His  response 
was  in  character:  a  proud  graduate  of  the  St.- 
Cyr  military  academy  in  France,  he  asked  for 
the  Legion  of  Honor  (to  which  he  was  en- 
titled), a  French  beret,  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  a  suit.  I  brought  him  these  things. 


ithin  a  few  years  of  my  first 
return  to  Romania,  the  sup- 
port within  the  country  for 
Ceausescu  began  to  be  eroded 
by  the  world  oil  crisis,  mount- 
ing foreign  debt  and  the  wid- 
ening gap  between  actual  liv- 
ing standards  and  the  con- 
cocted statistics  that  attended  successive  five- 
year  plans.  Abroad,  Solidarity's  effective 
mobilization  of  trade  unions  to  achieve 
higher  living  standards  was  a  portent  of 
trouble  to  come.  In  foreign  policy,  Roma- 
nia's service  as  middleman  became  redun- 
dant as  the  Big  Players  indulged  in  direct 
summitry.  Confronted  with  problems,  the 
regime  abandoned  its  attempt  to  show  "com- 
munism with  a  human  face."  Refusing  the 
alternative  of  "goulash  communism"  prac- 
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King  Michael,  whose 
1944  attempted  coup 
represented  "Roma- 
nia's last  bid  for  free- 
dom"; and  the  author 
and  his  father  in  France 
several  months  before 
the  latter  s  death. 


deed  by  the  Hungarians,  Ceausescu 
resorted  to  a  suicidal  option:  he  high- 
lighted his  independent  course  by  starving 
the  people  to  pay  off  his  foreign  debt.  When 
dissent  became  a  threat,  the  liberalization  of 
the  late  sixties  gave  way  to  a  more  repressive 
form  of  Stalinism  than  Romania  had  experi- 
enced even  in  the  late  1940s.  Dissidents  were 
either  exiled  or  simply  disappeared  at  the 
hands  of  an  odious  and  omnipotent  secret 
police,  the  Securitate.  To  crush  what  little 
was  left  of  peasant  individualism  (in  spite  of 
industrialization,  50  percent  of  the  Roma- 
nian population  still  lives  in  the  country- 
side), "systematization" — the  destruction  of 
villages — was  resorted  to.  Private  homes  were 
replaced  by  faceless  concrete  blocks.  Finally, 
to  complete  the  merging  of  the  ruler  with 
the  nation,  Ceausescu  created  a  cult  of  per- 
sonality for  both  himself  and  his  wife,  He- 
lena— a  concept  totally  alien  to  the  Roma- 
nian people.  Party  stalwarts,  the  Securitate 
and  the  communist  royal  family  were  firmly 
in  control.  To  enshrine  this  "golden  age"  in 
brick  and  mortar,  Ceausescu  destroyed  much 
of  Bucharest,  a  city  of  churches,  to  make  way 
for  "the  Avenue  for  the  Victory  of  Social- 
ism." Broader  than  the  Champs  Elysee,  it 


was  capped  by  a  Korean-style  palace  larger 
than  the  Pentagon,  with  marble  floors  and 
golden  chandeliers — a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  Ceausescu's  alienation  from  his  people. 

Despite  Gorbachev's  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika,  and  the  velvet  revolution  in  Hun- 
gary, which  opened  its  frontier  to  Romanian 
refugees;  despite  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  ousting  of  the  old  leadership  in  East 
Germany  and  Bulgaria,  Ceausescu,  like  so 
many  other  dictators  at  bay,  simply  refused 

to  see  his  fate.  Nor,  I  should  confess,  did 
this  particular  historian,  taught  by  his 
elders  that  people  hardly  ever  revolt 
when  excessively  oppressed. 

However,  unknown  to  the  dicta- 
tor, the  Romanians  tuned  to  the  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
the  BBC,  also  beaming  their  TV  an- 
tennas   to    Eastern    Europe — 
Budapest,  Prague,  Belgrade,  Sofia  and 
Chisinau,  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Moldavia,  where  the  voice  of  glasnost  spoke 
in  the  Romanian  tongue.  A  demented  tyrant 
was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  most  potent 
revolutionary  tool  of  our  times:  the  chips 
that  control  world  telecommunications. 

The  clever  peasant  from  Scornicesti  ap- 
parently had  a  premonition  of  this  particular 
threat,  when,  in  1987,  he  proscribed  the 
humble  typewriter.  He  also  refused  to  invest 
in  computers,  trusting  instead  that  he  could 
keep  the  nation  obedient  and  satisfied  with 
a  three-hour  daily  harangue  on  TV. 

I  was  at  home  in  Massachusetts  when 
Ceausescu  fell.  I  felt  great  elation,  perhaps 
excessive  elation.  Briefly  I  saw  myself  return- 
ing in  full  glory  to  the  land  of  my  fathers,  re- 
claiming the  family  property  seized  by  the 
communists.  That  night  I  and  members  of 
my  family  burned  copies  of  books  by  Ceaus- 
escu and  we  cut  the  communist  insignia  out 
of  the  center  of  the  Romanian  flag  and 
planted  our  revised  version  in  a  snowbank 
beside  the  driveway  of  our  suburban  home. 
In  the  days  that  passed  the  elation  was  re- 
placed by  sorrow  for  all  the  dictator's  victims, 
members  of  my  family  and  others,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  young  people  who  died  in  the 
revolution.  I  and  others  formed  a  charitable 
foundation  to  send  medical  supplies  to  the 
beleaguered,  exhausted  country. 

I  have  been  to  Romania  twice  since  the 
revolution,  the  first  time  last  January  in  the 
company  of  Congressman  Chester  Atkins  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Unitarian  primarily  con- 
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am  an  ineluctable  part  of  the  great- 


cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  largest  Unitar- 
ian community  in  Europe,  which  miracu- 
lously enough  has  survived  in  Transylvania. 
For  once,  being  in  Romania  was  no  longer 
like  being  in  an  armed  camp.  There  were 
tanks  on  the  streets,  but  soldiers  strolled  and 
mixed  happily  with  the  people.  I  was  able  to 
talk  with  strangers — freely  joining  them  in 
speculation  about  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try— safe  at  last,  we  hoped,  from  the  Securi- 
tate's  listening  devices. 

The  second  time,  in  May,  I  read,  on 
Romanian  television,  a  message  from  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  which  he  assured 
the  Romanian  people,  on  the  eve  of  their 
first  free  elections  since  before  the  war,  that 
America  was  interested  in  their  fate,  and 
provided  fair  elections  were  held,  the  U.S. 
would  restore  Most  Favored  Nation  status. 


As  an  unofficial  observer,  but  in 
close  touch  with  my  son  John, 
who  represented  the  official 
American  oversight  group  dur- 
ing the  elections,  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  Ion  Iliescu's  National 
Front — in  essence  repentant 
communists — won  the  support 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 
The  elections,  however,  were  stacked  in  his 
favor,  as  he  had  been  on  the  television  screen 
from  the  moment  the  revolution  began,  and 
other  parties  started  their  campaigns  late 
and  were  led  by  exiles  who  were  unknown 
and  had  lost  touch  with  the  people.  Facing 
Iliescu  now  is  the  awesome  task  of  drafting  a 
constitution  and  creating  a  system  of  justice 
and  education  that  will  lead  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  true  democracy  and  free 
enterprise. 

On  these  visits,  I  thought  much  of  my 
father,  and  the  day  nearly  50  years  ago  on 
which  he  took  me  out  of  school  to  tell  me  that 
our  homeland  was  lost  to  us.  Afterwards  we 
lived  off  our  family  possessions,  antique  fur- 
niture and  books  that  my  father  sold  until 
there  were  none  left  to  sell.  This  led  him  into 
a  peripatetic  career  as  an  antique  dealer.  In 
the  1960s  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to 
America  where  he  embarked  on  another 
life,  teaching  at  small  colleges  in  Alabama 
and  New  Hampshire.  He  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  he  died  in  France  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  His  wish  during  his  final  illness  was  to 
return  to  die  in  Romania  and  be  buried 


est  Romanian  diaspora,  a  dispersion 


there,  a  wish  that  was  denied.  Undoubtedly, 
had  he  lived  to  this  day,  he  would  have 
reapplied  for  his  Romanian  citizenship. 
Although  I  may  in  due  course  (depending 
on  events)  apply  for  a  Romanian  passport, 
America  is  my  country,  my  land  and  my 
children's  land.  I  am  an  ineluctable  part  of 
the  greatest  Romanian  diaspora,  one  meas- 
ured in  millions  of  victims,  a  dispersion 
whose  tragedy  is  apparent  when  seen  against 
the  sentiment  of  an  enshrined  Romanian 
proverb:  "However  hard  I  earn  my  bread,  it 
is  still  better  in  my  country." 

And  so  I  thought  of  my  father  and  my  fate, 
and  of  my  uncle,  who  died  shortly  after  the 
revolution,  age  97.  I  remember  most  par- 
ticularly his  humor  and  his  stoic  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  defeat,  characteristics  I  think 
of  as  Romanian.  When  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  visited  Romania  during 
the  1960s,  my  uncle,  a  former  classmate  of 
de  Gaulle's  at  St.-Cyr,  insisted  on  being  in- 
vited to  the  reception  for  his  former  col- 
league, and  by  some  miracle  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities.  In  recent  years,  my  son  John 
had  become  close  to  him,  and  helped  to 
support  him.  When  my  uncle  died,  in  the 
days  following  the  revolution,  he  was  in  the 
process  of  putting  together  the  papers  he 
would  require  to  repossess  his  house.  He  was 
hoping,  too,  to  finally  publish  his  memoirs, 
those  of  a  brave  man  who  gave  up  a  promis- 
ing military  career  in  protest  against  all  dic- 
tatorships he  equally  abhorred,  whether  of 
the  right  or  the  left. 


Radii  Florescu,  a  historian  of  Romania,  is  an 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Boston  College,  the 
co-author  of  four  books  about  Dracula,  and  the 
director  of  the  East  European  Research  Center  at 
Boston  College.  ■ 
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esuit  handbook 


Ign a tins' Spiritual  Exercises  has  long  been  the 

Jesuits'  guide  to  spirituality.  Few  outsiders 

know  of  it,  however,  says  EC's  Jesuit  rector,  and 

fewer  still  know  its  relevance  for  all 

who  want  to  be  aware  of  God 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  BARRY,  SJ 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  special 
articles  on  the  Jesuit  enterprise  to  he 
published  in  BCM  during  1990-91, 
the  Ignatian  Year,  which  commemo- 
rates the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
St.  Ignatius. 


esuit  megalomania  notwithstanding,  I  expect 

J  that  most  people,  even  in  the  Christian  world, 

have  never  heard  of  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola.  That  does  not  bother  me.  What 
does  is  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  people 
who  have  heard  about  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
think  of  them  as  something  esoteric,  reserved 
for  novices  or  vowed  members  of  orders  or  con- 
gregations— for  holy  people,  or  at  least  people  who  can  get  away  to 

a  retreat  house  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  image,  which 
is  false,  has,  unfortunately,  kept  a  treas-        dashing  figure  in  the  hosiery  of  the 


ure  from  broad  use  in  the  church. 

The  author  of  The  Spiritual  Exercises, 
Inigo  of  Loyola,  was  a  Basque  warrior 
with  a  fiery  temper  and  a  romantic  love 
of  chivalry.  Badly  wounded  in  a  battle 
with  the  French  at  the  town  of  Pam- 
plona, Inigo  was  taken  to  his  brother's 
castle  of  Loyola  where  he  suffered  two 
excruciating  operations  to  set  his  shat- 
tered leg.  He  underwent  the  second 
operation  so  that  he  could  still  cut  a 


time.  During  his  convalescence  he 
engaged  in  two  sets  of  vivid  daydreams. 
In  the  one  set  he  dreamt  of  doing  great 
deeds  of  chivalry  and  of  winning  the 
favor  of  a  great  lady,  probably  a  prin- 
cess. Lhese  davdreams  lasted  for  hours 
and  gave  him  great  pleasure.  After 
reading  a  life  of  Christ  and  a  book  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  he  began  to 
dream  of  following  Christ  in  great 
hardship  and  of  imitating  the  saints. 
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These  dreams  also  gave  him 
great  pleasure.  One  day  he 
noticed  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  experience  of 
these  different  daydreams. 
When  he  finished  the  dreams 
of  doing  the  great  deeds  of 
chivalry,  he  felt  sad  and  out  of 
sorts;  but  when  he  finished 
the  dreams  of  following  Christ 
and  imitating  the  saints,  he 
continued  to  feel  joyous  and 
content.  He  concluded  that 
the  dreams  of  following  Christ 
were  inspired  by  God,  or,  in 
his  own  terminology,  the  good 
spirit,  and  that  the  dreams  of 
doing  great  knightly  deeds 
were  inspired  by  the  bad  spirit. 
This  discernment  of  differ- 
ent spirits  began  his  conver- 
sion. 

Inigo  was  26  years  old  when 
he  left  his  brother's  castle  on 
a  donkey  and  journeyed  to 
the  little  town  of  Manresa, 
not  far  from  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Montserrat. 
Here  this  theologically  illiter- 
ate layman  spent  about  eight 
months  in  intense  prayer  and 
ascetic  practices.  These 
months  at  Manresa  trans- 
formed him  from  a  somewhat 
self-centered,  egotistical  man 
bent  on  his  own  efforts  to  gain  sanctity 
into  a  man  who  trusted  that  God  was 
leading  him  toward  an  apostolic  life  of 
helping  others  to  find  God  as  he  had 
done.  During  his  own  "spiritual  exer- 
cises" he  had  begun  to  write  down 
notes,  and  he  continued  to  expand  on 
these  as  he  directed  others  through 
the  various  exercises.  These  notes 
eventually  became  the  book  The  Spiri- 
tual Exercises. 

The  book  essentially  consists  of 
notes  or  directions  for  the  director  of 
the  Exercises.  In  it  one  finds  directions 
for  helping  people  to  make  a  general 
and  particular  examination  of  con- 
science and  to  engage  in  various  forms 
of  prayer,  ranging  from  vocal  prayer  to 
meditation  and  contemplation.  It 
contains  rules  for  the  discernment  of 
spirits,  rules  for  eating,  rules  for  think- 
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Uuring  his  own  'spiritual 
exercises '  Ignatius  had 

begun  to  write  doiun  notes, 

and  he  continued  to  ex- 
pand on  these  as  he  directed 

others  through  the  various 

exercises.  These  notes  even- 
tually became  the  book. 


ing  with  the  church.  The  Ex- 
ercises proper  are  divided 
into  four  "weeks,"  but  the  di- 
visions do  not  correspond  to 
periods  of  seven  days.  Rather 
the  divisions  refer  to  the 
dynamic  of  a  particular 
"week"  which  may  take  more 
or  less  than  a  week's  time  to 
happen.  The  first  "week"  is 
taken  up  with  the  dynamic  of 
letting  God  reveal  to  the 
retreatant  his  or  her  sins  and 
sinful  tendencies  in  order 
that  the  retreatant  might 
repent  of  them  and  realize 
that  in  spite  of  them  he  or 
she  is  a  loved  sinner.  The 
second  "week"  is  devoted  to 
the  following  of  Christ,  get- 
ting to  know  Him  better  in 
order  to  love  Him  more  and 
to  follow  Him  more  closely. 
In  the  third  "week"  the  re- 
treatant desires  to  share  with 
Jesus  the  sufferings  of  His 
passion  and  death,  and  in 
the  fourth  he  or  she  desires 
to  share  Jesus' joy  in  His  res- 
urrection. Each  "week"  lasts 
as  long  as  it  takes  for  the  re- 
treatant to  attain  from  God 
the  grace  desired. 

Because  his  lack  of  theo- 
logical training  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  inquisition  of  the  time, 
Ignatius,  as  he  later  preferred  to  call 
himself,  decided  to  get  a  formal  educa- 
tion in  philosophy  and  theology  and 
eventually  went  to  the  University  of 
Paris.  Here  he  met  and  became  friends 
with  other  students,  men  like  Francis 
Xavier,  Peter  Favre,  Nicholas  Bobadilla, 
Alfonso  Salmeron,  and  Diego  Laynez. 
He  directed  each  of  them  individually 
through  the  Exercises,  and  each  of 
them  decided,  like  Ignatius,  to  follow 
Christ  unreservedly.  When  these  stu- 
dents made  the  Exercises  they  ranged 
in  age  from  about  18  to  25.  They  were 
the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I 
hope  that  it  helps  to  dispel  the  mys- 
tique of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  to  real- 
ize both  how  young  these  men  were 
and  that  all  but  one  were  laymen  at  the 
time. 
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What  are  the  Spiritual  Exercises? 
Ignatius  himself  describes  them  as: 

every  method  of  examination  of  con- 
science, of  meditation,  of  contem- 
plation, of  vocal  and  mental  prayer, 
and  of  other  spiritual  activities  that 
will  be  mentioned  later.  For  just  as 
taking  a  walk,  journeying  on  foot, 
and  running  are  bodily  exercises,  so 
we  call  Spiritual  Exercises  every  way 
of  preparing  and  disposing  the  soul 
to  rid  itself  of  all  inordinate  attach- 
ments, and,  after  their  removal,  of 
seeking  and  finding  the  will  of  God 
in  the  disposition  of  our  life  for  the 
salvation  of  our  soul. 


hat  Ignatius  seems 

Wthen  to  mean  by  spiri- 
tual exercises  are  any 
ways  we  come  into 
contact  with  God: 
ways  of  relating  to 
God  and  in  the  relat- 
ing to  discover  and 
to  try  to  live  out  God's  hopes  for  us. 
These  exercises — ways  of  meeting  God 
and  of  discerning  in  our  experience 
what  is  of  God  from  what  is  not  of 
God — are  based  on  several  presuppo- 
sitions. 

First,  Ignatius  learned  from  his  own 
experience  that  God,  the  holy  Mystery 
who  is  Three  in  One,  not  only  wants  a 
personal  relationship  with  each  per- 
son both  as  an  individual  and  as  part  of 
a  community,  but  also  acts  in  this  world 
to  bring  about  such  a  personal  rela- 
tionship. Indeed,  one  can  argue  that 
the  Ignatian  Exercises  rest  on  the  theo- 
logical assumption  that  God  creates 
the  one  action — this  universe — pre- 
cisely in  order  to  invite  other  persons 
into  the  relational  life  of  the  Trinity. 
That  intention  of  inviting  each  person 
into  the  relational  life  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  episodic,  that  is,  occurring  peri- 
odically in  each  person's  life;  God  is 
always  acting  to  bring  about  this  inten- 
tion. 

Another  way  of  making  the  same 
point  is  to  say  that  God  is  always  in 
conscious  relationship  with  each  one 
of  us  as  our  Greator,  our  Sustainer, 
dear  Father  or  dear  Mother,  our 
Brother,  our  Savior,   the  Spirit  who 


Ignatius  presupposes  that 

at  every  moment  of  our 
existence  God  is  communi- 
cating to  us  who  God  is,  is 
trying  to  draw  us  into  an 
awareness,  a  consciousness 
of  the  reality  ofzuho  we  are 
in  God  5  sight. 
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dwells  in  our  hearts.  Ignatius  presup- 
poses that  at  every  moment  of  our 
existence  God  is  communicating  to  us 
who  God  is,  is  trying  to  draw  us  into  an 
awareness,  a  consciousness  of  the  real- 
ity of  who  we  are  in  God's  sight. 
Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  at 
every  moment  of  our  existence  we  are 
encountering  God — Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit — who  is  trying  to  catch  our 
attention,  trying  to  draw  us  into  a  re- 
ciprocal conscious  relationship. 

Second,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  are 
ways  of  helping  us  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  reality  of  our  existence  as 
the  objects  of  God's  communication. 
Experience  is  an  encounter  between  a 
being  that  exists  and  a  person  capable 
of  being  conscious  of  the  encounter. 
Faith  tells  us  that  God  exists  both  as 
transcendent  to  and  immanent  in  this 
world.  So  God  is  encountered.  But  we 
are  not  always  conscious  of,  or  alert  to, 
the  presence  of  God.  The  religious 
dimension  of  experience  is  supplied 
not  only  by  the  God  who  exists  and  is 
encountered,  but  also  by  a  person  of 
faith  on  the  alert  for  God.  The  various 
exercises  contained  in  the  book  of  the 
Spiritual Exercises  have  as  their  purpose 
to  heighten  our  awareness,  to  sharpen 
our  ability  to  feel  the  "finger  of  God." 
These  exercises,  then,  are  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  sharpen  that  awareness. 

Perhaps  some  examples  will  make 
this  more  concrete.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  James  Skehan,  SJ,  professor 
of  geology  and  geophysics  at  Boston 


College,  has  been  directing  groups  of 
people  through  the  full  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises while  they  continue  their  ordi- 
nary lives.  The  retreat  lasts  about  six 
months.  Each  retreatant  takes  time  for 
prayer  each  day,  and  the  group  meets 
for  liturgy,  dinner  and  sharing  of 
experience  once  a  week  in  the  Jesuit 
residence  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  At  the  end 
of  the  latest  retreat  I  asked  past  and 
present  participants  to  give  me  some 
reflections  about  what  had  happened. 
The  retreatants  have  been  Boston 
College  faculty  members,  staff,  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  students,  for- 
mer students,  and  other  people  from 
the  area,  a  cross-section  of  the  church, 
you  might  say. 

One  person  wrote:  "The  most  pow- 
erful concept  that  occurred  to  me  was 
that  I  am  an  actual  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  can  participate  with 
him  in  the  transformation  of  the  world 
. . .  Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  I  am  more  aware  of  my  own 
dignity  and  also  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  all  people  and  all  things." 

Another  wrote: 

Somehow,  I  cannot  imagine  that  I 
will  ever  be  the  same  person  who 
started  this  retreat.  My  spiritual  life 
up  to  then  consisted  of  traditional 
prayer,  often  said  without  much 
thought . . .  These  past  several  months 
of  reflection  and  prayer  I  feel  have 
become  a  very  special  part  of  me. 
The  first  reaction  at  this  moment  is 
to  say  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
Mind  you  now,  I  don't  wish  to  die 
one  second  before  my  time.  What  I 
mean  is  that  I  never  before  was  able 
to  reflect  on  death  and  see  what 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  better 
life  and  not  just  the  end  of  a  good 
one. 


A  third  wrote: 

Silence  and  solitude  now  have  mean- 
ing; they  are  no  longer  a  space  to  be 
tilled  with  activity  or  words  but  a 
time  to  listen  and  rest  in  peace  and 
an  ever-increasing  sense  of  being 
loved.  I  now  listen  with  a  new  aware- 
ness [that]  every  individual  and  each 
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interaction  is  not  an  iso- 
lated occurrence  but  a  part 
of  an  ongoing  conversa- 
tion intending  nothing  less 
than  that  lovely  Ignatian 
notion  of  seeing  God  in  all 
things.  Concretely  I  find 
myself  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing more  often  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  ...  I  feel  my 
life  is  no  longer  an  inde- 
pendent pursuit,  for  I  must 
continually  reach  out  in 
recognition  of  this  human 
community. 


Third  among  the  presup- 
positions Ignatius  makes  is 
that  the  most  important  pre- 
requisite for  using  at  least 
some  of  these  exercises  is  the 
desire  to  become  more  aware 
of  the  presence  of  God  in 
one's  life  and  to  develop  one's 
conscious  relationship  with 
this  self-communicating  God. 
One  does  not  need  any  theo- 
logical sophistication.  Igna- 
tius, as  mentioned,  was  theo- 
logically illiterate  when  he  first 
began  the  conscious  develop- 
ment of  his  relationship  with 
God. 

Nor  does  one  need  to  be 
holy  or  even  relatively  far 

advanced  on  the  spiritual  life  to  make 
use  of  the  Exercises.  Ignatius  was,  by 
his  own  admission,  a  spiritual  child 
when  he  began  the  Exercises  in 
Manresa.  On  his  journey  there  he 
engaged  in  a  theological  argument 
with  a  Moslem  who,  perhaps  prudently, 
galloped  ahead  of  Ignatius.  The  latter 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  go  after  and  kill  him  or  not.  After  a 
long  and  painful  self-examination,  he 
decided  to  let  the  reins  on  the  jackass 
go  slack  and  let  the  jackass  make  the 
decision  for  him.  The  jackass  did  not 
take  the  road  the  Moslem  took.  In 
spite  of  these  lacks,  however,  Ignatius 
had  the  one  thing  necessary  to  under- 
take the  journey  that  he  distilled  in  the 
book  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  great  de- 
sire. In  the  fifth  annotation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  Ignatius  notes:  "It 


Ignatius  gave  the  Exercises 
to  his  first  companions  on 

the  Left  Bank  of  Paris.  I 
have  directed  people  in  the 
full  Exercises  who  lived  in 
Boston  and  took  the  T"  to 
see  me  each  day.  An  acre  of 

woods  or  seashore  is  not 
necessary  to  meet  God. 


will  be  very  profitable  for 
the  one  who  is  to  go  through 
the  Exercises  to  enter  upon 
them  with  magnanimity  and 
generosity  toward  his  Crea- 
tor and  Lord,  and  to  offer 
Him  his  entire  will  and  lib- 
erty, that  His  Divine  Majesty 
may  dispose  of  him  and  all 
he  possesses  according  to  His 
most  holy  will." 

I  take  magnanimity  and 
generosity  to  mean  great 
desire  and  also  great  expec- 
tations of  what  God  wants  to 
give  me  during  this  period. 
Fourth,  Ignatius  presup- 
poses that  the  path  through 
the  Exercises  will  not  be 
smooth.  In  fact,  in  the  sixth 
annotation  he  tells  the  di- 
rector to  question  carefully 
any  exercitant  who  "is  not 
affected  by  any  spiritual  ex- 
periences, such  as  consola- 
tions or  desolations,  and  .  .  . 
is  not  troubled  by  different 
spirits."  Ignatius  began  his 
own  conversion  when  he 
noted  the  different  emo- 
tional reactions  caused  by 
the  two  sets  of  daydreams, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  hearts  are  some- 
thing like  a  battleground. 
Not  only  is  God  trying  to  engage  us  in 
a  dialogue,  but  the  Evil  One  is  also 
trying  to  draw  us  away  from  that  rela- 
tionship. If  we  give  ourselves  a  chance 
through  making  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises to  become  aware  of  God's  com- 
munications, we  also  open  ourselves  to 
the  counter-attractions  of  the  Evil  One. 
We  will,  therefore,  experience  inter- 
nal ups  and  downs.  So  another  pre- 
requisite for  making  the  Exercises  is 
the  ability  to  notice  and  talk  about 
what  happens  while  one  is  doing  the 
Exercises.  In  the  process  of  noticing 
and  talking  about  these  various  move- 
ments of  our  hearts  we  will  have  to 
learn  to  discern  what  is  of  God  from 
what  is  not  of  God  in  our  experiences. 
One  retreatant  described  this  proc- 
ess of  discernment  in  this  way: 
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I  am  extremely  grateful  that  this  re- 
treat has  brought  an  increase  in  my 
awareness  of  the  abiding  presence 
of  God,  and  has  done  so  by  directing 
my  attention  to  the  only  moment  I 
have  at  any  time,  the  present  one. 
This  has  been  reinforced  by  St.  Igna- 
tius' wise  words  to  examine  the  day 
and  what  is  moving  through  it  in 
terms  of  spiritual  light  or  spiritual 
darkness.  All  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  me  to  practice  because  I 
would  rather  hope  to  find  God  in  big 
and  exciting  events — yet  then  I  would 
miss  Him  in  the  simple  and  little 
events  of  each  day. 


he  fact  that  the  one 
who  makes  the  full 
Spiritual  Exercises 
has  to  be  able  to  no- 
tice and  talk  about  his 
or  her  inner  life 
implies  something 
about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  exercitant  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  Exercises.  Sensible  people 
will  reveal  their  inner  lives  only  to 
people  they  trust.  Hence,  the  director 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  has  to  be  a 
person  who  can  be  trusted.  The  trust 
obviously  includes  confidentiality  and 
an  ability  to  help  with  the  relationship 
with  God.  But  the  director  also  has  to 
be  a  skilled  helper,  a  person  who  knows 
how  to  help  another  to  explore  inner 
experience  and  to  recognize  emerg- 
ing desires.  Moreover,  the  director 
needs  to  be  someone  who  can  adapt 
the  Exercises  to  the  needs  and  talents 
of  the  individual. 

Many  people  think  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  as  a  planned  and  relatively 
fixed  program  to  which  a  person  sub- 
mits himself  or  herself.  And  indeed, 
many  of  us  older  people  experienced 
the  Ignatian  Exercises  in  precisely  this 
way.  Those  of  us  who  made  the  full 
Exercises  of  30  days  prior  to  about 
1965  made  them  in  groups.  The  direc- 
tor gave  four  or  five  sets  of  talks  each 
day  in  which  he  set  out  the  area  of 
concentration  for  the  four  or  five  hours 
of  prayer.  There  was  little  chance  for 
i  i  idividual  direction  because  of  the  size 


of  the  groups.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
sort  of  lock-step  movement  through 
the  30  days.  Until  it  was  shown  that 
originally  the  Spiritual  Exercises  were 
individually  directed  and  only  later 
adapted  for  groups,  there  were  many 
who  felt  that  the  individually  directed 
Exercises  were  a  modern  aberration. 
Yet  it  was  the  genius  of  Ignatius  to 
write  a  book  that  could  be  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  people  according  to  their 
desires,  capabilities  and  availability: 


The  Spiritual  Exercises  must  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  one 
who  is  to  engage  in  them,  that  is,  to 
his  age,  education,  and  talent.  Thus 
exercises  that  he  could  not  easily 
bear,  or  from  which  he  would  derive 
no  profit,  should  not  be  given  to  one 
with  little  natural  ability  or  of  little 
physical  strength. 

Similarly,  each  one  should  be 
given  those  exercises  that  would  be 
more  helpful  and  profitable  accord- 
ing to  his  willingness  to  dispose  him- 
self for  them. 

Hence,  one  who  wishes  no  fur- 
ther help  than  some  instruction  and 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of 
peace  of  soul  may  be  given  the  Par- 
ticular Examination  of  Conscience . 
. .  Similarly,  if  the  one  giving  the  Ex- 
ercises sees  that  the  exercitant  has 
little  aptitude  or  little  physical 
strength,  that  he  is  one  from  whom 
little  fruit  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  more 
suitable  to  give  him  some  of  the 
easier  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
confession. 


Adaptation  is  the  name  of  the  game, 
and  the  director  of  the  Exercises  has  to 
be  someone  who  has  the  art  to  make 
the  appropriate  adaptations  to  the 
persons  involved. 

Many  also  think  that  you  have  to  go 
away  to  a  retreat  house  in  the  country 
to  make  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  Yet 
Ignatius  gave  the  Exercises  to  his  first 
companions  in  the  middle  of  the  tur- 
bulent Left  Bank  of  Paris.  I  have  di- 
rected people  in  the  full  Exercises  who 
lived  in  Boston  and  took  the  "T"  to  see 
me  each  day.  An  acre  of  woods  or 
seashore  is  not  necessary  to  meet  God. 


Moreover,  Ignatius  conceived  of  a 
way  for  a  person  who  could  not  take  30 
days  off  from  work  to  make  the  full 
Spiritual  Exercises.  In  the  19th  Anno- 
tation he  writes:  "One  who  is  educated 
or  talented,  but  engaged  in  public 
affairs  or  necessary  business,  should 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  for  the 
Spiritual  Exercises. "  Many  people  have 
made  the  full  Exercises  in  this  way,  and 
others  have  made  part  of  the  Exercises 
in  this  manner. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Ignatian 
spirituality  is  the  belief  that  God  can  be 
found  in  all  things.  Ignatius  believed 
that  we  encounter  God  at  every  mo- 
ment of  our  existence.  The  Spiritual 
Exercises  are  methods  to  help  us  to 
become  more  aware  of  this  ever-pres- 
ent God,  to  become  contemplatives  in 
action,  people  who  are  alert  to  God's 
presence  in  all  our  daily  activities.  To 
quote  again  from  the  comments  made 
by  a  participant  in  Fr.  Skehan's  retreat, 
"By  the  Jesuit  Community's  sharing  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  which  are  so 
central  to  the  life  of  thejesuits,  there  is 
a  positive  recognition  of  the  vocations 
in  all  our  lives,  laity  and  religious  alike. " 
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Prayer  series.  The  pen  and  ink  drawings 
that  illustrate  this  article  are  by  BC  Fine 
Arts  Professor  John  Steczynski.  They  are 
based  on  a  sequence  of  liturgical  hangings 
orated  try  Steczynski  for  Blessed  Sacrament 
Parish  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 
For  further  information  on  the  BC  Univer- 
sity at  Prayer  series  call  (617)  552-3475. 
For  information  on  opportunities  to  make 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  at  Boston  College  call 
(617)552-8111.  a 
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Young 

Catholics 

A  BCM  survey  of  religious  beliefs 

among  members  of  the  Class  of  1 980  has 

found  passion,  commitment,  independent  thought 

and  a  longing  for  a  Church  that  is  truly  home 


BY  MARY  CALLAHAN 


SEEKING  TO  LEARN  THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH 
in  the  lives  of  young  American  Catholics,  BCM  surveyed  the 
Boston  College  Class  of  1980just  as  it  was  celebrating  the  1  Oth 
anniversary  of  its  graduation  last  spring.  How  strong  is  their 
sense  of  Catholic  identity?  we  wondered.  How  closely  do  their  beliefs 
mirror  the  Church's  teachings?  Do  they  participate  in  the  Church 
community?  Will  they  pass  their  religious  heritage  to  their  children? 
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More  than  350 
respondents  in- 
cluded written 
comments.  Extra- 
ordinary in  their 
thoughtf  ulness 
and  emotional  in- 
tensity, many  of 
these  overran  the 
space  provided, 
traveling  along  the 
survey  margins 
and  continuing  on 
attached  sheets  of 
paper. 


The  answers  that  the  survey  elicited  were 
both  heartfelt  and  varied.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  individuals,  representing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  1,967-member  class,  com- 
pleted a  four-page  questionnaire  that  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  issues  related  to  reli- 
gious attitudes,  practices  and  beliefs.  More 
than  350  respondents  included  written 
comments.  Extraordinary  in  their  thought- 
fulness  and  emotional  intensity,  many  of 
these  overran  the  space  provided,  traveling 
along  the  survey  margins  and  continuing  on 
attached  sheets  of  paper.  Close  to  200  class 
members  indicated  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  topic  further  with  a  BCM 
writer. 

What  emerged  from  the  survey  and  com- 
ments was  the  portrait  of  a  group  of  young 
adults  who  have  thought  about  the  place  of 
faith  in  their  lives,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  who  also  dis- 
sent from  strict  interpretation  of  some 
Church  teachings.  Along  with  this,  many 
long  for  changes,  on  both  the  local  and 
institutional  level,  that  they  believe  will  allow 
them  to  truly  "belong,"  to  participate  whole- 
heartedly in  the  Catholic  community. 


A  NEW  GENERATION 

In  many  ways,  the  Class  of  1980  is  a 
fitting  microcosm  through  which  to 
study  young  adult  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  sense  the 
future  of  the  American  Church.  Born 
in  1957  or  '58,  the  class  members  are  among 
the  first  generation  for  whom  the  post- Vati- 
can II  Church  is  the  only  church.  For  most  of 
the  Class  of  '80  Latin  Masses  are  a  vague 
memory.  Many  have  never  laid  eyes  on  the 
Baltimore  Catechism. 

Members  of  the  class  made  their  First 
Communion  during  the  1960s;  by  the  year 
of  their  Confirmation  the  sexual  revolution 
was  history.  Although  60  percent  of  Catholic 
survey  respondents  attended  parochial 
schools,  and  all  chose  a  Jesuit  university,  the 
sacred  in  their  lives  was  often  overshadowed 
by  the  secular.  They  attended  high  school 
during  the  era  of  Watergate  and  the  energy 
crisis,  POWs  and  MIAs,  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. They  grew  to  adulthood  in  an  era  and 
a  culture  that  preached  freedom  and  per- 
sonal choice;  encouraged  realism,  even 
cynicism.  Their  religious  attitudes  and  prac- 


tices are  different  from  those  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents. 

"Middle-aged  adults  constitute  the  last 
generation  of  Catholics  raised  with  a  strong 
sense  of  Catholic  identity,"  theologian  Avery 
Dulles,  SJ,  recently  wrote.  "Most  younger 
Catholics  look  on  themselves  first  of  all  as 
Americans  and  only  secondarily  as  Catho- 
lics. Their  culture  has  been  predominantly 
formed  by  the  secular  press,  films,  television, 
and  rock  music.  Catholicism  is  filtered  to 
them  through  these  screens." 

Dean  Hoge,  a  professor  of  sociology  at 
Catholic  University  who  studies  American 
Catholics,  agrees.  Vatican  II,  he  points  out, 
"approved  religious  freedom  and  democratic 
structures.  It  seemed  to  approve  being 
American  and  Catholic  at  the  same  time." 

American  Catholic  Laity,  a  1989  study  co- 
authored  by  Hoge,  found  that  younger  and 
better-educated  Catholics  are  more  likely  to 
insist  on  participating  in  Church  policy- 
making and  on  co-determining  Church  poli- 
cies on  sexual  morality,  and  are  more  per- 
missive in  defining  "a  good  Catholic."  "They 
want  changes,"  says  Hoge.  "They  are  ready 
for  women  priests,  for  married  priests,  they 
are  ready  for  more  of  a  community  life." 

This  generation  of  Catholics,  however,  is 
not  as  far  removed  from  religious  and  spiri- 
tual life  as  many  people  assume.  "What  we 
know  statistically  about  young  Catholics.  .  . 
sometimes  goes  against  the  grain  of  what  we 
think  we  know,"  writes  John  Coleman,  SJ,  a 
professor  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at 
Berkeley,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Commonweal 
And  sociologist  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  a  founder 
of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
(NORC)  in  Chicago,  writes  in  his  most  re- 
cent book,  The  Catholic  Myth,  that  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  empirical  data  available  to  us 
to  suggest  that  the  generation  of  Catholics 
who  have  grown  up  since  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  are  any  less  loyal,  any  less  commit- 
ted, any  less  devout  than  their  predecessors." 
In  fact,  only  eight  percent  of  respondents  to 
the  BCM  survey  who  were  baptized  Catholic 
have  embraced  another  faith.  In  the  overall 
population  that  figure  is  15  percent. 

According  to  sociologists,  theologians, 
priests  and  lay  people  involved  with  young 
adult  Catholics,  the  results  of  the  BCM  survey 
are  consistent  with  those  of  surveys  of  young 
adult  Catholics  conducted  nationwide.  Some 
sociologists  noted  that  the  response  to  the 
survey  was  relatively  low  (28  percent)  and 
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that  the  respondents  were  self-selected. 
(Women,  for  example,  were  more  likely  to 
respond  than  men:  they  comprise  51  per- 
cent of  the  class,  but  60  percent  of  the  re- 
spondent group.  In  addition,  Greeley  and 
others  hypothesize  that  "those  who  are  most 
loyal  to  Boston  College  and  the  Church  would 
be  the  ones  most  likely  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions.") Nonetheless,  all  agree  with  Hoge's 
observation  that  "in  general,  young  educated 
Catholics  have  certain  tendencies  and  your 
people  seem  to  follow  those  tendencies." 


Faith  and  practice 

In  the  decade  since  they  left  Boston 
College,  members  of  the  Class  of 
1980 — Catholic  and  non-Catholic — 
have  launched  careers,  married  (66 
percent  of  respondents),  bought 
houses,  begun  families  (53  percent  of  the 
respondents  have  children).  They've  gone 
from  being  labeled  "preppy"  to  "yuppy"  to 
"thirtysomething."  And  in  the  last  10  years, 
they've  been  faced  with  life  decisions  that  are 
also  religious  decisions:  decisions,  for  ex- 
ample, about  affiliation  with  church  com- 
munities, family  size,  child  rearing.  As  re- 
spondent William  Sifflard  wrote,  "It  is  an 
interesting  time  for  this  survey.  By  now  we 
have  made  a  choice  in  our  lives.  When  we 
were  21  or  22  getting  out  of  BC,  'Faith'  and 
'Church'  were  more  words  and  places  than 
anything  else.  We  had  no  problems  and  we 
had  the  world.  But  as  we  get  older ...  we  need 
something  in  our  lives  to  get  through  the 
rough  times."  Nearly  half  of  the  survey  re- 
spondents seemed  to  agree — 47  percent 
saying  that  their  personal  religious  faith  grew 
stronger  in  the  past  five  years. 

This  is  not  unusual.  A 1 980  NORC  study  of 
Catholics  aged  20  to  30  pointed  to  a  ten- 
dency for  those  who  have  drifted  away  from 
regular  religious  practice  in  their  early  20s  to 
move  back  during  their  late  20s.  According 
to  the  report,  "the  drift  back  is  part  of  a 
reintegration  which  occurs  at  the  time  of 
marriage" — a  time  that  has  come  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  survey  respondents. 

"These  people  now  have  an  adult  faith," 
says  Robert  Ver  Eecke,  SJ,  pastor  of  St.  Igna- 
tius Church  in  Chestnut  Hill  and  a  former 
BC  faculty  member.  "If  they  are  pursuing 
Catholicism  they  have  selected  it  through 
their  own  choosing." 


Barbara  Branscombe  Wallace  '80,  is 
an  accountant  who  has  put  her  career  on 
hold  to  raise  a  son,  now  two,  and  an 
infant  daughter.  She  and  her  husband, 
Kenneth  (below),  are  a  team  couple  for 
an  Engaged  Encounter  program  in  their 
hometown  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 
Says  Wallace,  "We  are  saddened  to  see 
that  so  many  young  and  vibrant  people  are  not  involved  or  not 
participating  actively  in  a  religious  community."  Particularly 
disturbing,  she  says,  is  that  many  young  adults  attending 
marriage  preparation  programs  are  uninformed  about  Church 
teachings  regarding  marriage  and  sexuality,  and  particularly 
about  natural  family  planning.  "Once  a  person  is  confirmed  it 
seems  that  all  formal  religious  training  is  stopped,"  she  says. 
The  young  couples,  says  Wallace,  "want  to  be  in  control  of 
every  aspect  of  their  lives.  But  I  just  think  you  can't  always  be 
in  control.  You  can  get  through  whatever  comes.  You  just  have 
to  have  faith  and  pray." 
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The  vast  majority  of  all  those  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  (some  12  percent  of 
respondents  were  not  Catholic,  and  re- 
sponded only  to  a  section  of  the  survey  deal- 
ing with  general  religious  attitudes)  could 
be  considered — in  the  simplest  sense — 
"religious. "  Some  75  percent  stated  that  they 
"have  a  vital  relationship  with  God  or  Christ," 
that  their  faith  helps  them  in  times  of  crisis, 
and  that  they  reflect  on  their  faith  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  at  least  once  a  week.  Almost  80 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  they  be- 
lieved "in  a  life  beyond  the  present  world." 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
KATHER1NE  MAHONEY 


Many  class  members  spoke  of  faith  as  an 
essential  part  of  day-to-day  life.  "In  our  soci- 
ety there  is  so  much  violence  and  tragedy,  it's 
important  to  have  faith  in  a  higher  power," 
wrote  Paula  Hyde  Deacy. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  Catholics  sur- 
veyed say  they  attend  Mass  each  week,  58 
percent  attend  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
month,  and  42  percent  pray  daily.  In  addi- 
tion, 60  percent  said  that  the  requirement 
that  Catholics  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  was  "very  close"  or  "somewhat 
close"  to  their  thinking. 

Additionally,  78  percent  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics respondents  said  they  are  either  "very 
satisfied"  (25  percent)  or  "satisfied"  (53 
percent)  with  their  personal  religious  life. 
This  is  supported  by  other  findings:  priests 
officiated  at  the  weddings  of  84  percent  of 
the  married  respondents;  84  percent  of 
parents  have  had  their  children  baptized  as 
Catholics;  and  the  same  percentage  said  that 
it  was  important  to  "pass  their  religious  faith 
on  to  their  children"  (44  percent  saying  they 
strongly  agreed  with  that  statement).  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  Catholic  respondents  also 
said  that  it  is  important  that  their  children 
receive  formal  religious  education  in  parish 
or  CCD  classes;  60  percent  saying  this  was  very 
important  to  them. 

But  BC  sociologist  Paul  Schervish  cau- 
tions against  painting  too  bright  a  picture 
about  the  respondents'  religious  life.  "There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Church  is  leading 
them  into  a  deeper  religious  life,"  he  says. 
"The  survey  opens  up  the  question  of  how 
much  they  are  spiritually  nourished,  or  if 
their  satisfaction  level  is  a  question  of  low  ex- 
pectations. It  doesn't  answer  that  question, 
although  it  appears  to." 

Schervish  believes  that  the  Church  and  its 
members  have  established  a  "separate  peace," 
an  agreement  in  which  "the  Church  makes 
relatively  few  demands  on  them,  and  they  in 
turn  demand  little  of  the  Church."  This 
contract,  he  says,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
many  respondents,  while  practicing  Catho- 
lics, indicated  disagreement  with  Church 
teachings.  "There's  not  the  sense  that  they 
really  have  to  be  in  line,"  he  says. 

Indeed,  comfort  with  Catholicism,  and 
the  desire  to  retain  a  Catholic  identity  and  to 
pass  it  to  the  next  generation,  did  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  complete  agreement  with 
Church  teachings  among  survey  respondents. 
Written  comments  and  answers  to  questions 
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concerning  birth  control,  divorce,  abortion, 
married  clergy  and  women  clergy  reflect  the 
survey  respondents'  tendencies  to  separate 
the  personal  from  the  institutional  in  their 
faith  lives,  to — as  Fr.  Greeley  puts  it — "be- 
come Catholics  on  their  own  terms." 

"I  was  born  and  raised  a  Catholic  and  am 
active  in  my  parish,"  wrote  one  woman  re- 
spondent, "however  I  find  many  personal 
disagreements  with  the  teachings  of  the 
church  (i.e.:  birth  control,  abortion,  mar- 
ried clergy)."  Wrote  another  woman,  "I  take 
what  I  can  believe  in  comfortably  from  the 
Church  and  leave  the  rest.  This  causes  me 
internal  struggle,  but  it  is  the  best  compro- 
mise that  I  can  find." 

"I  wouldn't  say  I'm  a  model  Catholic  by 
Rome's  standards,"  wrote  Elizabeth  Coan.  "I 
don't  go  to  church  every  week  but  I  do  pray 
and  believe  that  my  faith  has  allowed  me  to 
muddle  through.  I  always  find  solace  at 
church." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  most  striking  area  of 
disagreement  has  to  do  with  sexual  relations 
and  practices.  Eighty-three  percent  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  survey  respondents  said  that 
the  statement  "One  purpose  of  sexual  rela- 
tions is  procreation,  and  artificial  birth  con- 
trol methods  contradict  that  purpose  and 
are  illegitimate"  is  not  at  all  close  to  their  own 
beliefs.  This  response  reflects  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  NORC  survey  data,  80  percent 
of  Catholics  who  receive  Holy  Communion 
each  week  reject  the  "official"  Church  teach- 
ing on  birth  control,  as  does  88  percent  of 
the  total  Catholic  population. 

In  voluntary  written  comments,  birth 
control  was  the  topic  most  frequently  men- 
tioned by  survey  respondents,  many  echoing 
Lauren  Labreche,  who  wrote:  "I  feel  that  it  is 
a  teaching  that  is  misguided.  Very  few  Catho- 
lics follow  it;  it  has  caused  many  to  leave  the 
Church  and  prevented  many  from  joining." 
The  birth  control  issue  was  sometimes  linked 
to  what  was  perceived  as  the  Church's  anach- 
ronistic attitude  toward  women — "evident," 
as  one  woman  wrote,  "in  its  views  on  family, 
birth  control,  abortion,  women  priests, 
female  altar  servers,  etc." 

In  fact,  where  objections  to  Church  teach- 
ings were  voiced,  dissent  on  the  role  of  women 
in  the  Catholic  Church  was  second  only  to 
objections  to  the  birth  control  ban.  In  re- 
sponse to  direct  questions,  70  percent  of  re- 
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argaret  McCarthy  Fraher 
'80,  studies  nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Although  she  and  her 
husband,  Dick,  were  married 
in  the  Church,  in  recent  years 
Fraher  has  stopped  attending  Mass.  Her  disagreement  with 
Church  teachings  on  matters  such  as  abortion,  birth  control  and 
homosexuality  is  part  of  the  reason,  she  says,  "I  can't  really 
participate  very  fully,  or  in  good  conscience,  in  the  liturgy." 
There  is  a  void,  she  says,  "a  void  I'd  like  to  fill."  She  says  she 
still  feels  Catholic,  and  that  her  personal  faith  in  God  remains 
strong,  as  does  her  belief  that  service  to  others  is  the  center- 
piece of  a  Christian  life. 

Now,  Fraher  and  her  husband  must  decide  what  upbringing 
they  want  for  their  sons,  one  three  years  old,  and  one  an  in- 
fant. She  has  thought  about  joining  a  non-Catholic  church,  "but 
I  just  don't  think  I 
will."  She  adds, 
"I  do  feel  that 
there  is  value  in 
growing  up 

Catholic.  I  think 
it  is  important  to 
have  beliefs  and 
religious  practice 
in  your  life.  But 
the  main  stum- 
bling block  is  all 
the  political  stuff, 
all  the  rules." 
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The  following  table  presents  selected  data  for  Roman  Catholic  respondents  to  the 
"BCM  "  survey  of  the  Class  of  1 980.  Wfiere  available  and  applicable,  survey  data  from 
other  sources  is  included  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


%  Class  of  1 980       %  American  Catholics* 


Religious  faith 

Have  "vital  relationship  with  God  or  Christ" 
Believe  in  life  after  death 
Have   had   "a   personal   experience  of  God' 
Satisfied   with    personal    religious    life 
Faith   grown   weaker   in    last   5    years 
Faith  grown  stronger  in  last  5  years 

Religious  practice 

Pray  daily 

Pray  at  least  weekly 

Role  of  sacraments  important 

Believe    weekly   Mass    obligatory 

Attend  Mass  weekly 

Attend  Mass  at  least  twice  a  month 

"Service"  is  important  aspect  of  faith 

"Charity"  is  important  aspect  of  faith 

Have  embraced  a  different  faith 

Practice  grown  weaker  in  last  5  years 

Practice  grown  stronger  in  last  5  years 


Sources:  The  Catholic  Myth:  The  Behavior  and  Beliefs  ol  American  Catholics,  Andrew  Greeley  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1 990); 
American  Catholic  Laity,  William  D'Antonio,  James  Davidson,  Dean  Hoge  and  Ruth  Wallace  (Sheed  and  Ward,  1  989];  Young 
Catholics;  A  Report  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Joan  L.  Fee,  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  William  C.  McCready  and  Teresa  A.  Sullivan 
(Sadlier,  1981),  The  People's  Religion:  American  Faith  in  the  1990s,  George  Gallup,  Jr.  and  Jim  Costelli  (Macmillan,  1989) 
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83 

75 

32 

78 
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47 

41 

50 

71 

90 

71 

60 

42 

28    [ages  20  to  40) 

58 

40 

84 

67 
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15 

21 

31 
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%  Class  of  1 980       %  American   Catholics 


Family  life 

Spouse  is  a  Catholic 

94 

75 

Married  in  the  Church 

84 

Baptized  children  as  Catholics 

84 

Important  to  pass  faith  to  children 

84 

Institutional  Church 

Church  "indispensable"  guide  to  Christ's  teachings 

75 

Important  for  bishops  to  comment 

on  "war,"  "economy" 

56 

Concerned  about  decline  in  vocations 

73 

Priesthood  open  to  married  men 

69 

6/  (ages  39  and  younger) 

Priesthood  open  to  women 

70 

65     (ages  2 1  to  30} 

Artificial  birth  control  "illegitimate" 

14 

12 

Abortion  wrong  "under  all  circumstances" 

"Very  close  to  my  beliefs" 

26 

"Somewhat  close  to  my  beliefs" 

29 

' 

"Not  at  all  close  to  my  beliefs" 

39 

Parish  life 

Community  of  church  important 

57 

Quality  of  homilies  important  factor  in  choosing  parish 

77 

Very  satisfied  with  homilies 

18 

20 

Somewhat  satisfied  with  homilies 

44 

Very  satisfied  with  liturgies 

22 

Somewhat  satisfied  with  liturgies 

48 

'Statistics  reflect  Catholics  of  all  ages  except  when  specific  age  groups  are  indicated. 
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Young 
c  atholics 


A  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  commu- 
nal aspects  of  faith 
is  also  reflected  in 
the  65  percent  of 
respondents  who 
agreed  that  "sup- 
porting the  poor 
with  gifts  of  money 
is  an  important  as- 
pect" of  their  faith; 
84  percent  said  that 
action  in  service  to 
others  is  important. 


spondents  said  that  women  should  be  able 
to  become  priests;  69  percent  believe  that 
married  men  should  be  allowed  into  the 
priesthood.  These  figures,  observers  say,  are 
typical  for  young,  educated  Catholics. 

On  abortion,  respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  statement 
"The  life  of  the  unborn  is,  like  all  human  life, 
sacred,  and  abortion,  as  the  willful  taking  of 
human  life,  is  morally  wrong  under  all  cir- 
cumstances" coincided  with  their  own  be- 
liefs. Twenty-six  percent  said  "very  close," 
29  percent  said  "somewhat  close,"  and  39 
percent  said  "not  at  all  close."  (Some  who  re- 
sponded in  the  latter  two  categories  called 
attention  to  the  word  "all"  in  our  statement, 
indicating  that  they  felt  abortion  was  an 
acceptable  choice  in  instances  such  as  rape 
and  incest  or  where  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
at  risk.) 

The  seeming  tendency  of  respondents  to 
separate  their  personal  faith  from  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  institutional  Church  on 
some  matters  was  the  most  striking  aspect  of 
the  survey,  according  to  a  group  of  more 
than  a  dozen  theologians,  sociologists  and 
involved  lay  people  who  were  consulted  for 
this  story. 

The  survey  reflects  "not  a  crisis  of  faith 
but  a  crisis  of  institutional  faith,"  observes 
David  Thorpe,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Evangelization  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton. "Folks  had  wonderful  spiritual  beliefs, 
yet  their  practice  of  religion  wasn't  mirror- 
ing them." 

There  is  no  consensus,  however,  as  to  the 
implications  of  this  attitude. 

Boston  College  Theology  Professor  Fr. 
Matthew  Lamb  points  out  that  while  "one 
would  like  to  see  the  percentages  higher" 
the  number  of  respondents  who  attend  Mass 
on  a  regular  basis  is  "slightly  higher  than  the 
national  norm. "A  1988  NORC  survey  found 
that  28  percent  of  respondents  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  went  to  Mass  weekly  and  49 
percent  attended  Mass  at  least  once  a  month , 
compared  to  #CM figures  of  42  percent  who 
attend  weekly  Mass,  and  58  percent  who  at- 
tend at  least  twice  a  month. 

This  rift  between  faith  and  practice  is 
"not  surprising,"  says  Fr.  Ver  Eecke.  "People 
are  more  attracted  to  God  than  they  are  to 
the  Church.  Questions  like  'Why  am  I  here?' 
are  always  more  interesting  than  the  institu- 
tional aspects  of  the  Church." 

Sociologist  I  loge  believes  that  in  light  of 


the  widespread  rejection  of  the  birth  control 
teaching,  the  Church  should  reopen  discus- 
sion on  it.  "The  huge  gap  between  the 
Church's  teaching  and  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Catholics  makes  one  wonder  how 
the  Church  can  keep  moral  authority  and 
credibility,"  he  says. 

Others  believe  that  what's  needed  is  a 
clearer  articulation  of  the  Church's  attitude 
and  position  in  these  areas.  "We  haven't  as  a 
Catholic  Church  helped  people  appreciate 
the  [birth  control]  teaching,"  says  Thorpe. 
"We  haven't  made  a  positive  case  in  a  much 
better  way.  If  this  is  a  value  that  we  hold  as  an 
institution  we  should  make  this  case." 

Noting  that  the  respondent's  attitudes 
mirrored  those  of  the  larger  culture,  Fr. 
Lamb  said  that  young  Catholics  "do  not  have 
the  critical  attitude  about  the  culture  that 
previous  Catholic  generations  have  had." 
This  is  a  problem,  the  theologian  believes, 
because  "if  we  mirror  the  culture,  if  we  have 
a  weaker  sense  of  our  own  identity,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
culture."  Fr.  Lamb  feels  that  increased  theo- 
logical research  would  enable  the  Church  to 
contribute  to  societal  discussions  on  moral 
and  ethical  issues — discussions  in  which 
"Catholicism  can  provide  pastoral  leader- 
ship." 

That  young,  educated  Catholics  would 
welcome  such  discussion  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  56  percent  of  respondents  who 
indicated  it  was  important  for  the  bishops  to 
speak  out  as  they  have  in  recent  pastoral 
letters  on  war  and  the  economy.  By  contrast, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  only  one-fifth  of 
American  Catholics  are  even  aware  of  the 
letters. 

Fr.  Robert  Imbelli,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral 
Ministry  at  Boston  College,  believes  the  sur- 
vey reflects  an  anti-institutional  sentiment 
among  the  respondents  "that  is  not  terribly 
encouraging." 

"I  don't  see  that  a  relationship  with  God 
can  be  sustained  without  institutional  sup- 
port and  concrete  practice,"  he  says.  "And 
when  I  talk  about  institutional  support  I'm 
not  only  talking  about  Rome  and  the  bish- 
ops, but  the  practices  of  prayer,  reflection 
and  bible  reading.  The  Catholic  'sacramen- 
tal sense,'  without  the  institutional  structure, 
will  evaporate." 

Boston  College  theologian  Lisa  Cahill  is 
similarly  concerned.   While  young  adult 
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Catholics  are  "not  alienated,  they  aren't  that 
persuaded  by  the  institutional  Church,"  she 
says.  "It  seems  that  a  lot  of  them  are  semi- 
practicing  Catholics.  How  strong  will  their 
link  to  Catholicism  be  if  they  are  not  involved 
with  Church  life?"  Cahill  points  out  that  the 
parents  of  the  Class  of  1980  were  most  likely 
more  connected  to  the  institutional  Church 
and  they  passed  at  least  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  connection  to  their  children. 
"But  when  this  generation  starts  raising  kids 
with  less  of  an  emphasis  on  the  institutional 
Church,  how  loose  will  this  affiliation  be- 
come?" 

Other  observers  believe  that  the  respon- 
dents' disagreements  with  the  Church  are 
not  a  particular  cause  for  concern.  "I  found 
the  religious  loyalty  and  devotion  of  your 
sample  to  be  impressive,"  Fr.  Greeley  wrote. 
"I  am  not  surprised  because  there  is  a  com- 
patibility between  your  findings  and  those 
that  I  have  obtained  in  national  samples.  The 
average  Catholic  lay  person  is  absolutely  loyal 
and  dedicated  to  the  Church  but  the  dedica- 
tion is  now  on  the  lay  person's  own  terms.  In 
particular  the  laity  now  see  no  difficulty  with 
being  loyal  Catholics  (as  they  would  define 
loyalty)  and  rejection  of  most  of  the  Church's 
sexual  teachings." 

"The  Catholic  faith  and  the  meaning  it 
provides  to  human  life  are  not  encompassed 
by  these  teachings,"  says  Boston  College 
theologian  Thomas  Wangler.  "Catholicism 
deals  with  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world; 
about  the  outcome  of  it  all.  That's  more 
important  than  these  issues." 


Church  and  community 

According  to  a  recent  study  by 
Fr.  Greeley,  for  most  American 
Catholics  the  deciding  factor 
on  whether  or  not  to  leave  the 
Church  is  not  objections  to 
Church  teachings  but  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  satisfied  and  involved  in  their  par- 
ish. "It  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  parish,"  he 
writes.  "Catholics  who  feel  positively  about 
their  parish  community  and  their  parish 
priest  will  find  some  way  to  deal  with  church 
positions  with  which  they  disagree." 

Our  survey's  findings  underscored  that 
theory,  finding  general  satisfaction  with 
parish  life  and  high  expectations  of  it.  Sev- 
enty-seven percent  of  respondents  said  that 


Lou  Taylor  '80,  is  a  director 
with  Prudential's  Real  Estate 
Investors  Acquisitions  Group 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
lives  with  his  wife,  Tammy, 
and  their  two  children,  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  Taylor 
(below  with  son  Jack)  attends  Mass  weekly  but,  he  says,  "Most 
of  the  growth  in  my  faith  has  been  through  personal  prayer.  I 
find  Mass  and  the  priests  provide  very  little  towards  religious 
growth  and  a  closer  relationship  with  God.  I  go  and  I  do  get 
something  out  of  it — even  if  it's  only  five  minutes  of  quiet  medi- 
tation or  reading.  I'd  just  like  to  get  more." 

The  Mass,  says  Taylor,  "is  an  integral  part  of  the  faith.  We 
have  to  take  that  hour  and  get  back  to  the  basics — Where  did 
I  come  from?  Where  am  I  going?"  He  adds,  "Think  of  the  recent 
services  that  you've  gone  to.  Can  you  point  to  the  Mass  and  say 
'This  is  a  great  thing.  This  helps  me  be  a  more  prayerful 
person'?" 
What's  needed, 
he  believes,  are 
liturgies  tailored 
to  the  needs  of 
parishioners.  "It 
would  bring 
people  in  if  you 
could  tell  people 
that  Mass  will 
help  them  with 
their  lives,  help 
them  to  get  to 
know  God  and  all 
the  benefits  that 
brings." 
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the  quality  of  the  homilies  are  a  very  impor- 
tant or  somewhat  important  factor  when 
deciding  when  and  where  to  attend  Mass, 
and  while  only  1 8  percent  said  they  were  very 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  homilies  they 
heard  (according  to  the  NORC,  20  percent 
of  American  Catholics  rate  homilies  at  their 
parishes  "excellent"),  44  percent  said  they 
were  "somewhat  satisfied."  Only  25  percent 
were  dissatisfied.  Similarly,  70  percent  said 
they  were  somewhat  or  very  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  liturgies  they  participated  in, 
and  15  percent  were  dissatisfied. 

There  are  other  indications  from  the 
survey  that  Catholic  respondents  personally 
feel  the  need  for  a  Church  community.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  agreed  that  "the  Church  is 


an  indispensable  guide  to  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  Christ"  and  71  percent  said  the 
the  sacraments  play  an  important  role  in 
their  lives.  This,  says  Fr.  Imbelli,  reflects  the 
group's  "sense  that  you  can't  have  this  vague 
relationship  with  Christ  without  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Church." 

A  sense  of  the  importance  of  communal 
aspects  of  faith  is  also  reflected  in  the  weight 
respondents  place  on  charity  and  service. 
Sixty-five  percent  agreed  that  "supporting 
the  poor  with  gifts  of  money  is  an  important 
aspect"  of  their  faith;  84  percent  said  that 
action  in  service  to  others  is  important. 

In  1980,  sociologist  Dean  Hoge  surveyed 
American  Catholics  on  the  changes  they 
would  like  to  see  in  their  local  church.  "They 
wanted  more  community  life  in  the  parishes, 
and  they  wanted  more  accessible  and  ap- 
proachable priests,"  he  found.  "They  want 
someone  they  can  talk  to." 

The  BCM  survey  revealed  remarkably 
similar  sentiments.  Despite,  as  noted  above, 
general  satisfaction  with  homilies  and  litur- 
gies, when  asked  what  changes  they  would 
like  to  see  take  place  at  their  local  parish,  the 
two  most  common  recommendations  were 
improving  the  sermons  by  making  them  more 
inspirational  and  more  applicable  to  daily 
life;  and  fostering  a  greater  sense  of  commu- 
nity through  increased  lay  involvement  and 
more  programs  for  young  adults  and  young 
families. 

Wrote  Elise  Daly  Parker:  "Particularly  in 
my  area,  I  do  not  feel  the  kind  of  spiritual 
leadership  and  teaching  I  seek  is  offered. 
The  homily  is  about  5-10  minutes  long. 
Length  is  not  the  issue,  but  little  can  be  said 
in  that  time.  Much  is  rote  and  standardized, 
where  I  think  individual  presentation  could 
be  valuable.  I  am  spiritually  hungry  and  have 
not  been  fed  to  the  degree  I'd  like." 

In  contrast,  a  number  of  respondents  re- 
called with  fondness  the  liturgies  of  their 
college  days,  with  67  percent  indicating  that 
they  were  very  satisfied  with  the  liturgies  at 
Boston  College  and  only  3  percent  dissatis- 
fied. "Weekly  Mass  at  BC  was  many  times  the 
highlight  of  my  week,"  one  woman  wrote. 
"College  life  was  often  stressful.  Mass  always 
brought  all  of  us  closer  as  a  college  commu- 
nity, and  addressed  the  issues  that  most  often 
confronted  our  daily  life.  My  biggest  frustra- 
tion with  Mass  after  graduating  BC  is  that 
often  the  homilies  don't  address  pressing 
issues  in  our  family  life  and  professional  life." 
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Some  of  those  who  were  critical  of  their 
parishes  seemed  to  believe  that  their  priests 
lacked  an  understanding  of  their  struggles. 

"I  would  like  to  have  religion  more  a  part 
of  my  life  and  when  I  have  sought  this  tie, 
have  been  disillusioned  (e.g.,  with  the  chris- 
tening of  my  daughter)  by  demands  which 
have  seemed  like  penance  versus  a  willing- 
ness to  embrace  new  members,"  wrote  Robin 
Mirante  Heme.  "I  have  not  stopped  search- 
ing for  the  way  to  incorporate  religion  into 
my  own  and  my  daughter's  life  but  the  Catho- 
lic Church  makes  it  more  difficult  to  do  this 
for  working  families  who  are  struggling  with 
economic  and  time  demands  of  this  era." 

"It  all  goes  back  to  relationships,"  says 
Greg  Zlevor,  a  Boston  College  lay  chaplain 
who  helped  organize  "Bridging  the  Gap,"  a 
conference  for  young  Catholics  held  last 
spring  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese.  "Very  few 
young  adults  have  a  relationship  with  their 
pastor  or  priest."  When  asked  to  whom  they 
are  most  likely  to  look  to  for  guidance  on 
spiritual  and  religious  matters,  he  points  out, 
34  percentofthe  respondents  said  they  would 
turn  to  their  parish  priest;  53  percent  said 
they  would  turn  to  a  family  member  or  friend. 

Fostering  a  more  personal  connection 
with  the  parish,  several  observers  maintained, 
is  the  key  to  helping  young  adult  Catholics 
bridge  the  gap  between  their  personal  faith 
and  the  institutional  Church.  "The  feeling  of 
community  is  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  bringing  young  people  back  to  the 
Church,"  says  Zlevor. 

"We  need  to  do  a  better  job  at  parish  life," 
conceded  Thorpe  of  the  Boston  Archdio- 
cese. "When  people  are  getting  married,  or 
are  christening  their  children,  we  need  to 
reach  out  in  a  non-pressured,  supportive 
way,  to  say  'Congratulations,  we  are  here  to 
help  you  with  this  change  in  your  life.'" 

The  Church,  Thorpe  adds,  has  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  has  begun  to  remedy 
it.  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  for  example, 
this  year  launched  a  "Come  Home"  program 
for  alienated  Catholics.  In  addition,  it  insti- 
tuted a  new  Office  of  Young  Adults  in  July. 
Such  outreach  programs  are  becoming  more 
common  across  the  country,  says  Thorpe,  "as 
Catholics  realize  that  we  can't  just  expect 
people  to  come — we  have  to  go  out  to  the 
folks." 

Donan  McGovern,  a  Franciscan  friar  who 
runs  an  "Open  Door"  Program  for  non-prac- 
ticing Catholics  at  St.  Anthony's  Shrine  in 


■  atricia  Prince  '80,  is  the  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Stoneridge  Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land. "God  is  mentioned  every  day  at  my 
work,"  she  says;  "Prayer  and  faith  life 
are  paramount  in  my  life — it's  what  I  do." 
Central  to  her  life,  as  well,  is  Holy  Trinity, 
a  Jesuit  parish  in  Washington,  and  a  church  she  describes  as 
"worth  the  45-minute  ride"  from  her  home  in  Maryland.  "I've 
been  to  other  churches,"  she  says,  "where  I  got  nothing  out 
of  the  liturgy." 

Prince  sings  in  the  choir  and  also  has  been  involved  in  a 
group  that  works  with  those  preparing  to  enter  the  Catholic 
faith.  "[The  parish]  has  been  a  great  way  to  meet  people,"  she 
says.  "There's  a  real  sense  of  community.  I  always  leave 
[Mass]  having  reflected  and  learned  something." 
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'I  do  not  feel  the  kind 
of  spiritual  leader- 
ship I  seek  is  offered. 
Much  [in  the  homily] 
is  rote  and  standard- 
ized, where  I  think 
individual  pres- 
entation could  be 
valuable.  I  am  spiri- 
tually hungry  and 
have  not  been  fed  to 
the  degree  I'd  like.' 


Boston,  agrees.  "We  are  not  expressedly  a 
welcoming  faith,"  he  says.  "Catholics  are 
among  the  worst  in  inviting  people  to  come 
worship  with  them."  His  program — adver- 
tised on  the  MBTA,  and  in  Boston  area  news- 
papers— elicited  583  written  responses  and 
attracted  53  people  to  a  three-part  discussion 
series. 


The  Church's  future 

In  a  recent  article  in  Commonweal,  Mi- 
chael J.  Hunt,  CSP,  a  chaplain  at  Tufts 
University,  writes  that  among  today's 
college  students  "religious  sensibility, 
a  sense  of  the  divine,  a  desire  for  a  close 
relationship  with  God  in  worship  and  prayer, 
and  an  allegiance,  albeit  without  sharp  defi- 
nition, to  the  Catholic  tradition  and  commu- 
nity of  faith,  are  all  present.  Though  these 
elements  tend  to  vacillate  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  practice  and  involvement,"  he 
notes,  "their  presence  marks  the  starting 
point  for  the  church's  understanding  of  its 
own  future." 

The  survey  of  the  Class  of  1980  is  another 
such  point  of  departure;  one  whose  "implica- 
tions," says  Hoge,  "are  fairly  far-reaching" 
since  research  has  shown  that  the  religious 
attitudes  and  beliefs  of  young  adults  will 
likely  be  theirs  for  life. 

Several  observers  agreed  that  children 
have  a  great  impact  on  people's  involvement 
in  church  and  hypothesized  that  in  five  years, 
when  the  children  of  the  Class  of  1980  are  of 
school  age  and  decisions  about  their 
children's  religious  education  will  need  to 
be  made,  class  members  will  be  even  more 
involved  in  their  parish  churches.  "At  those 
times,"  says  Thorpe,  "people  are  forced  to 
make  a  decision,  they  have  to  think  'is  this 
importantformychildren?'  andifitis,  'is  this 
important  for  me?'" 

"I  see  independent  thinking  concerning 
the  moral  questions,  based  on  their  own  life 
experiences,"  says  Fr.  Ver  Eecke.  "Overall 
there  is  an  independence,  an  adult  attitude 
that  says:  'This  is  my  church.  I'm  committed 
to  it.  I  want  to  pass  along  the  tradition  to  my 
children.  But  I'm  not  willing  to  accept  every- 
thing that  the  Church  teaches.Tt's  not  simple 
acceptance.  It's  a  very  educated,  very  adult 
approach." 

Writing  in  Commonweal,  Fr.  Coleman  said: 
"Young  adults  should  be  of  special  concern 


to  Catholics,  since,  with  the  exception  of 
those  young  adults  who  belong  to  no  church, 
we  have  the  highest  percentage  of  18  to  34 
year  olds  of  any  religious  group  in  America." 
In  fact,  according  to  1989  Gallup  statistics, 
people  in  the  30  to  49  age  group  represent 
the  largest  segment — 38  percent — of  the 
American  Catholic  population. 

As  a  portrait  of  young  and  educated 
Catholics — religious,  but  determined  to 
make  their  own  moral  decisions;  independ- 
ent, yet  loyal  to  tradition;  autonomous,  yet 
longing  for  a  sense  of  community  and  in- 
volvement— the  survey  may  also  be  a  portrait 
of  the  coming  lay  leadership.  The  BCM  sur- 
vey, said  Catholic  University's  Hoge,  por- 
trays "a  credible  sample  of  the  lay  leadership 
of  the  future.  If  you  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  Catholicism,  the  attitudes  of  these 
people  will  be  important." 

How  the  Church,  local  parishes,  Catholic 
educators  and  theologians  respond  to  these 
individuals  and  others  like  them — to  their 
loyalty  and  to  their  independence — may  well 
set  a  course  for  the  future  of  American  Ca- 
tholicism. 

Mary  Callahan  is  this  magazine 's  assistant  editor. 


THE  SURVEY 


The  Boston  College  Magazine  survey  of  the 
Class  of  1 980  was  prepared  in  consultation 
with  faculty  members  from  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Theology  Department  and  the  Institute 
for  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Minis- 
try at  Boston  College,  and  with  Fr.  Philip 
Murnion  of  the  National  Pastoral  Life  Con- 
ference in  New  York.  The  survey,  which  con- 
sisted of  52  questions  concerning  religious 
belief  and  practice,  was  sent  to  all  1,967 
members  of  the  class.  The  data  was  ana- 
lyzed using  StatView  software.  CSOM  Dean 
James  Bowditch  served  as  statistical  con- 
sultant, and  William  Coyle  '90,  assisted  with 
the  preparation  of  survey  data.  The  editors 
are  grateful  to  all  who  lent  their  time  and 
expertise  to  preparing  and  analyzing  the 
survey,  and  are  most  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1 980  for  their  generous 
response  to  our  inquiries. 
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Jack  Kerouac,  New  York  City,  1953 


The 
road 

not 

taken 

♦♦♦ 


In  1 939  Jack  Kerouac,  local 
schoolboy  track  star,  turned 


to  accept  Columbia's.  He  was, 
however,  not  quite  finished 
with  BC 


BY    BRIAN     DOYLE 
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ONCE  THERE  WAS  A 
boy,  a  standout  ath- 
lete, from  the  work- 
ing-class town  of  Low- 
ell,  Massachusetts. 
The  boy  was  small  by 
football  standards,  but  as  a  run- 
ning back  he  was  quick  off  the 
line,  and  he  became  a  local  hero 
when,  in  his  senior  year,  he  scored 
a  dramatic  touchdown  during 
Lowell's  traditional  Thanksgiving 
Day  battle  with  Lawrence  High. 

The  year  was  1938,  and  the  boy  was  of- 
fered a  football  scholarship  to  the  local 
Catholic  university,  Boston  College,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  football  power  (it  would  win 
the  national  championship  in  January  1941) . 
But  he  was  also  offered  a  scholarship  by  Co- 
lumbia University's  legendary  coach  Lou 
Little,  and  he  agonized  over  the  competing 
offers  all  through  the  winter  of  his  senior 
year.  That  spring,  swayed  by  romantic  vi- 
sions of  New  York  City  and  buoyed  by  his 
mother's  assent,  he  chose  Columbia.  He  was 
never  completely  comfortable  with  that 
decision,  and  he  would,  even  20  years  later, 
ponder  the  life  he  might  have  led  if  he'd 
chosen  Boston  College.  But  at  the  time  his 
sights  were  set  on  the  glories  of  Manhattan, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1939  he  happily  boarded  a 
train  to  New  York. 

There  his  football  career  ended  abruptly, 
in  Columbia's  second  game  of  the  season, 
when  he  snapped  a  bone  in  his  leg.  But  there 
he  also  began  to  chase  his  other  great  dream: 
writing.  A  few  years  later  the  boy  who  almost 
came  to  BC  as  a  halfback  was  perhaps  the 
most  lionized,  controversial,  and  imitated 
writer  in  America. 

Twenty-five  years  after  he  had  rejected 
BC  in  favor  of  Columbia,  the  famous  writer 
received  a  letter  from  a  priest  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, inviting  him  to  come  to  BC  and  read 
from  his  works.  By  now  the  famous  writer 
was  a  famous  alcoholic  as  well,  a  man  made 
so  uncomfortable  by  celebrity  that  he  con- 
stantly changed  addresses  and  hid  in  his 
cellar  to  escape  admirers.  He  scribbled  a 


cryptic,  and  probably  drunken,  reply.  The 
priest  wrote  a  long  and  friendly  letter  in  re- 
turn. Thus  began  an  odd  and  poignant  cor- 
respondence between  the  quiet  Jesuit  and 
the  famously  misbehaved  novelist.  Their 
letters  would  be  as  close  to  a  return  to  Boston 
College  as  the  writer  would  have;  he  died 
soon  after,  only  46  years  old. 

The  alcoholic  writer  and  the  young  foot- 
ball starwasjack  Kerouac,  "father  of  the  Beat 
Generation,"  "king  of  the  hippies,"  "chroni- 
cler of  the  opening  mind  of  the  post-war 
generation,"  author  of  15  novels,  two  books 
of  poetry,  a  biography  of  the  Buddha,  and  a 
screenplay.  The  story  of  his  brush  with  BC 
football,  and  of  his  later  correspondence 
with  English  Professor  Francis  Sweeney,  SJ,  is 
a  tale  of  humor  and  sadness,  of  how,  per- 
haps, the  course  of  a  famous  public  life 
might  have  been  altered  by  a  different  begin- 
ning. 

It's  an  intriguing  image:  young  Jack  Ker- 
ouac— still  speaking  accented  English  after 
growing  up  in  a  French-speaking  house- 
hold— studying  Thomistic  theology  with  the 
Jesuits,  running  for  touchdowns  on  old 
Alumni  Field,  delivering  his  poems  to  the 
Stylus.  And  another  image:  an  older  Kerouac 
in  the  paneled  splendor  of  Gasson  Hall's 
auditorium,  reading  from  his  poems,  his 
novel-in-progress,  his  interpretations  of  Bud- 
dhist scriptures,  while  eager  undergraduates 
hang  on  his  every  word,  jostle  for  standing- 
room-only  places. 

But  neither  came  to  be,  and  the  question 
of  how  things  might  be  different — better? 
worse? — if  Jack  Kerouac  had  been  a  scholar- 
athlete  at  Boston  College  is  left  to  imagina- 
tion and  speculation.  The  stories  of  his  Bos- 
ton College  connections,  however,  are  real. 

They  begin  on  the  cold  football  fields  of 
towns  along  Massachusetts'  Merrimack  River 
valley:  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Dracut, 
Amesbury,  Newburyport.Jean  Louis  Kerouac, 
born  and  raised  in  Lowell,  began  playing 
football  for  Lowell  High  as  a  sophomore.  He 
didn't  play  much;  the  coaches  were  less  than 
impressed  with  his  size,  he  had  a  tendency  to 
fumble  the  ball,  and  the  starter  at  halfback 
was  said  to  be  the  best  athlete  in  the  state. 

As  a  junior,  though,  Kerouac  was  a  little 
bigger  and  a  lot  faster.  He  still  didn't  start, 
but  he  played  more,  and  opposing  coaches, 
at  least,  began  to  notice  him.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year,  1937,  he  won  the  Massachusetts 
state  300-dash  title,  and  his  name  came  to  the 
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attention  of  a  young  sportswriter  named  Billy 
Sullivan. 

Sullivan  '37,  who  had  become  BC's  first 
sports  publicist  when  he  graduated,  was  also 
a  Lowell  boy,  and  his  prevailing  interest  on 
the  weekends  was  earning  a  little  money  to 
make  the  daily  commute  to  and  from  Chest- 
nut Hill  easier  on  the  wallet.  To  do  so,  he 
wrote  sports  stories,  mostly  coverage  of  Low- 
ell High,  for  the  now-defunct  Lowell  Union 
Leader. 

"I  got  paid  by  the  inch,"  remembers  Sulli- 
van, now  retired  after  a  long,  colorful  and 
controversial  career  as  president  of  the  NFL's 
New  England  Patriots.  "And  I  remember 
writing  a  lot  of  inches  about  young  Jack 
Kerouac.  He  was  a  shy,  likable  boy,  not  at  all 
arrogant.  Odd  physical  specimen  both  as 
runner  and  football  player.  Built  like  a  fire 
hydrant,  big  legs,  not  very  tall,  chunky,  didn't 
look  strong.  I  first  heard  about  him  as  a 
junior,  when  he  became  a  great  track  star, 
winning  the  state  300-yard  dash,  contending 
for  the  40-yard  dash  title,  running  relays.  His 
track  work  led  to  more  playing  time,  and  he 
did  very  well.  His  senioryear — [coach]  Frank 
Leahy's  first  year  [at  BC] — he  was  a  real  star, 
and  I  began  to  write  stories — long  stories, 
with  lots  of  inches — about  him.  I  also  men- 
tioned him  to  Frank." 

Leahy  was  intrigued,  and  he  assigned 
Sullivan  the  task  of  tracking  this  Kerouac  fel- 
low through  the  season.  Keep  an  eye  on  him, 
said  Leahy;  if  the  kid  has  a  great  year,  we'll 
offer  him  a  scholarship  in  November. 


He  had  a  great  year,  even 
though  he  didn't  start  every 
game.  Against  Greenfield  he 
scored  twice.  Against  Worc- 
ester Classical  he  scored 
three  times  and  gained  144 
yards  in  seven  carries.  "Fig- 
ures don't  lie,"  wrote  Billy 
Sullivan  in  his  Union  Leader- 
column.  Against  Keith  Acad- 
emy Kerouac  scored  three 
times,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
ran  a  story  with  a  headline  "Kerouac  Is  the 
12th  Man  on  the  Lowell  High  School  11." 
After  five  games,  Lowell  was  undefeated. 

The  team  slid  from  there,  but  Kerouac 
continued  to  shine:  he  caught  eight  passes 
in  a  loss  to  Lynn  Classical;  he  gained  130 
yards  against  Nashua.  Finally  the  season 
wound  down  to  the  final  game  against  Law- 
rence. 

November  24,  1938,  was  a  freezing  day, 
according  to  Billy  Sullivan's  story  in  the 
Union  Leader,  "a  zero  weather  field  so  hard  it 
was  like  ice,"  wrote  Kerouac  later.  Eighteen 
thousand  people  filled  the  stands.  Kerouac 
again  didn't  start,  spending  the  scoreless 
first  half  "mon  derriere  dans  pail le"  [my  ass  in 
the  straw] .  In  the  second  half  Lowell  scored 
a  safety  and  led  2-0  with  a  few  minutes  to 
play. 

As  the  game  neared  its  end,  Lowell  had 
the  ball  just  inside  Lawrence  territory.  A 
screen  pass  came  Kerouac's  way,  but  the  ball 
was  tipped  by  a  Lawrence  defender  and 


Kerouac  in  1967,  two  years 
before  his  death 


Coach  Leahy  assigned  young  Billy  Sullivan 
the  task  of  tracking  Kerouac  through  the 
season.  Keep  an  eye  on  him,  said  Leahy; 
if  the  kid  has  a  great  year,  we'll  offer  him  a 

scholarship  in  November.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Jack  Kerouac,  Lowell  High 
track  star,  1939 


seemed  sure  to  fall  incomplete.  Kerouac 
reversed  field,  snatched  the  ball  inches  from 
the  ground  and  took  off.  At  the  five-yard-line 
he  dropped  his  shoulder,  crashed  through 
two  Lawrence  players,  and  scored.  A  minute 
later  the  game  was  over  and  1 6-year-old  Jack 
Kerouac  was  the  town's  golden  hero. 

At  the  Kerouac  house  that  night,  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  table  was  set  for  the 
family  and  two  guests:  Billy  Sullivan  and 
Frank  Leahy.  A  few  days  later,  a  Columbia 
assistant  coach  arrived  at  the  Kerouac  home 
for  a  chat  with  Jack  and  his  parents.  A  week 
after  the  Lawrence  game,  BC  offered  Jack  a 
scholarship;  the  next  day,  so  did  Columbia. 
Kerouac  spent  the  winter  ago- 
nizing over  the  decision.  He 
wrote  in  his  barely  fictionalized 
account  of  his  youth,  Vanity  of 
Duluoz  (1967):  "My  mother  in- 
sisted on  Columbia  because  she 
eventually  wanted  to  move  there 
to  New  York  City  and  see  the  big 
town.  My  father  wanted  me  to  go 
to  Boston  College  because  his 
employers,  Callahan  [Sullivan] 
Printers  of  Lowell,  were  promis- 
ing him  a  promotion  if  he  could 
persuade  me  to  go  there  and 
play  under  Francis  Fahey 
[Leahy].  Fahey,  as  I  say,  was  at 
the  house,  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  today  a  postcard  he 
wrote  Callahan  [Bill  Sullivan] 
saying:  'Get  Jack  to  Boston  Col- 
lege at  all  costs.'" 

But  Columbia's  coach,  Lou 
Little,  wasjust  as  adamant  about 
getting  Kerouac  into  his  back- 
field.  "Once  Lou  got  his  sights 
lined  up  on  Kerouac,  Frank  was 
sure  we'd  lost  the  boy,  although 
we  kept  trying,"  says  Sullivan. 
"Little's  real  name  was  Luigi 
Piccollo — 'little  man,'  thus  the 
name — and  he  affected  glasses 
he  didn't  need — the  collegiate 
look,  you  know.  He  was  always 
spouting  pious  platitudes  about 
the  Ivy  League.  Hell  of  a  re- 
cruiter, though."  Little's  Ivy 
League  pitch  won  out  in  the  end. 
Kerouac — another  small-town 
boy  captivated  by  visions  of  Central  Park 
and  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Ritz — picked  Co- 
lumbia in   the  spring. 


Soon  after,  his  father  was  fired  from  Sulli- 
van Printers.  According  to  Kerouac,  this  was 
retribution  for  his  turning  down  BC;  accord- 
ing to  Billy  Sullivan,  whose  uncle  ran  the 
company,  Leo  Kerouac  was  a  poor  employee 
who  already  had  been  kept  on  the  payroll  too 
long. 

Because  Kerouac  was  only  17,  and  be- 
cause Lowell  High  was  not  a  renowned  ha- 
ven for  scholars,  Little  decided  to  hide  Ker- 
ouac in  prep  school  for  a  year  so  that  the  boy 
would  gain  weight  and  raise  his  grades  to  Ivy 
League  standards.  In  September  1939  Jack 
enrolled  at  Horace  Mann  Prep  School  in 
New  York. 

But  Leahy  wouldn't  give  up.  He  and  his 
staff  kept  a  close  eye  on  Kerouac 's  1939 
performance  at  Mann,  and  they  weren't  dis- 
appointed: the  star  back  from  Lowell  led  his 
school  to  the  unofficial  New  York  City  foot- 
ball championship,  even  scoring  a  touch- 
down against  the  Columbia  freshman  team 
in  a  20-0  Horace  Mann  victory. 

That  winter  Leahy  dispatched  Sullivan  to 
take  Kerouac  out  to  dinner  in  New  York  City, 
and  Leahy  himself  came  down  from  BC  for 
one  night  to  take  him  to  the  new  William 
Saroyan  play,  My  Heart 's  in  the  Highlands.  At 
intermission  Kerouac  repaired  to  the  men's 
room,  where,  he  later  wrote,  he  was  sure  he 
spotted  a  worried  Columbia  representative 
watching  him. 

When  summer  rolled  around,  Leahy  made 
one  last-ditch  attempt  to  get  young  Jack 
Kerouac  for  his  backfield.  Telling  Kerouac 
that  the  BC  style  of  play  was  more  suited  to 
his  talents  than  the  complicated  Columbia 
offense,  he  had  the  boy  come  to  BC  and  set 
him  out  on  Alumni  Field  against  assistant 
coachjoe  McArdle.  Kerouac  tells  the  story  in 
Vanity  of  Duluoz: 

"Now, Jack,  I'm  going  to  throw  this  ball  at  you 
in  the  way  a  center  does;  when  you  get  it 
you're  off  like  a  halfback  on  any  kinda  run 
you  wanta  try.  If  I  touch  you  you're  out,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  know  darn  well  I'm  going  to 
touch  you  because  I  used  to  be  one  of  the 
fastest  backs  in  the  east." 

"Phooey  you  are,"  I  thought,  and  said 
"Okay,  throw  it."  He  centered  it  to  me,  direct, 
facing  me,  and  I  took  off  out  of  his  sight,  he 
had  to  turn  his  head  to  watch  me  pass  around 
his  left,  and  that's  no  Harvard  lie. 

Later,  Kerouac  wrote,  he  heard  the  assis- 
tant coach  tell  Leahy:  "Fran,  that's  the  best 
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Kerouac's  football  career  ended 


halfback  I  ever  saw.  You've  got  to  get  him  to 
B.C." 

But  Kerouac,  by  now  enamored  of  New 
York  City,  held  fast,  and  off  he  went  to 
Morningside  Heights,  to  the  encounters  with 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  William  Burroughs  that 
birthed  the  beat  generation  and  spun  him 
into  celebrity.  But  he  never  forgot  the  alter- 
nate life  he  might  have  led.  "It  makes  me  sad 
to  realize  maybe  I  should  have  gone  to  BC 
instead  of  Columbia,"  Kerouac  wrote  just 
before  he  died.  "I  was  practically  kidnapped 
by  Frank  Leahy  but  I  shoved  off  to  Colum- 
bia." 


abruptly,  in  Columbia's  second 
game  of  the  season,  when  he 
snapped  a  bone  in  his  leg.  But 
there  he  also  began  to  chase  his 

other  great  dream:  writing. 


Over  the  next  24  years  Jack 
Kerouac  lived  the  restless  life 
that  made  him  famous.  In 
New  York  he  met  Denver 
native  Neal  Cassady  and  oth- 
ers whose  friendships  would 
sustain  him  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  he  began  to  write:  a 
long  Thomas  Wolf  e-ish  novel 
called  The  Town  and  the  City;  the  incendiary 
On  The  Road:,  its  quieter  and  more  peaceful 
sequel  The  Dharma  Bums;  a  paean  to  his 
friend  Cassady  called  Visions  of  Cody.  He  wrote, 
he  traveled,  and  he  drank;  and  when  his 
writing  energy  flagged  as  the  1950s  slipped 
into  the  '60s,  his  drinking  energy  picked  up. 
Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  almost  did 
come  back,  finally,  to  Boston  College.  In 
1964,  a  quarter-century  after  his  football 
career  ended  in  the  mud  at  Columbia,  he 
received  the  letter  from  Francis  Sweeney,  SJ. 
Fr.  Sweeney,  the  founder  and  mentor  of 
the  Humanities  Series  at  Boston  College,  an 
annual  slate  of  readings  and  performances 
by  poets,  writers,  dramatists,  and  musicians, 
was  curious  about  Kerouac.  He  was  intrigued 
by  what  he  had  read  of  Kerouac's  wild  and 
lyrical  books,  and  he  was  writing  to  invite 
"Mr.  Kerouac"  to  campus  to  speak. 

"I  know  that  you  almost  came  here  as  a 
student,"  wrote  Fr.  Sweeney,  politely,  in  May 
1964.  "Perhaps  you  would  find  it  interesting 
to  visit  here  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years." 
Kerouac  wrote  back  almost  immediately,  but 
it  wasn't  the  answer  Fr.  Sweeney  had  ex- 
pected. "I  wan  ta  make  a  speech  aboutjesus  at 
Boston  College,"  he  had  scrawled,  signing 
his  name  'Jean-Louis  of  Heaven." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  Fr.  Sweeney's 
phone  rang  in  Saint  Mary's  Hall.  It  was  Ker- 
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ouac,  sober  and  courteous,  and  the  two  men 
talked  for  a  long  while.  Kerouac  had  moved 
from  Florida  back  to  New  York,  and  he  in- 
vited the  Jesuit  out  to  his  home  in  North- 
port,  on  Long  Island's  shore,  whenever  he 
was  in  the  New  York  area. 

In  June,  Fr.  Sweeney,  in  New  York  on 
business,  called  Kerouac  twice.  No  answer.  A 
little  later  he  called  again  from  Boston;  this 
time  the  number  was  no  longer  in  service.  In 
September,  he  sat  down  to  write  another 
letter. 

"I  still  look  forward  to  meeting  you  one 
day,"  he  wrote,  after  detailing  his  telephone 
difficulties  and  inquiring  if  Kerouac  would 
permit  an  interview  for  the  Stylus.  "A  few 
weeks  ago  I  read  your  book  about  your  little 
brother  [  Visions  of  Gerard — Gerard  Kerouac 
died  at  age  9,  when  Kerouac  was  6].  It  was 
one  of  the  most  touching  elegies  I  have  read. 
Some  of  the  pages  are  lyrical  in  a  way  which 
I  cannot  forget,  and  which  will  bring  me 
back  to  the  book  soon.  A  good  autumn,  a 
good  year — what  more  can  I  say  except  that 
I  pray  for  you  and  ask  that  you  pray  for  me." 

Kerouac,  now  living  in  Florida  again, 
replied  in  October.  "Please  pray  for  my  46 
year  old  sister  Caroline  who  died  two  weeks 
ago  of  a  heart  attack,"  he  wrote.  "My  mother 
is  disconsolate.  We'd  come  down  here  partly 
to  be  near  her.  Meanwhile,  what  can  I  do:  I 
drink,  wait,  get  drunk  with  friends  and  then 
get  drunk  WAITING  for  them.  Every  good 
Catholic  knows  what  I  mean.  I'll  probably 
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take  a  trip  to  a  motel  in  Montana  to  write  my 
next  beautiful  book,  and  I  promise  you  it  will 
be  beautiful.  VISIONS  OF  GERARD  is  a  true 
story,  also.  Meanwhile,  I  have  my  St.  Benedict 
medal  on  my  door." 

"You  were  most  kind  to  write  me,  and  I 
appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Fr.  Sweeney  a  week  later,  in  a  long 
letter  about  death,  liquor  and  literary  style. 
"I  shall  certainly  pray  for  your  sister,  and  I 
offer  you  sincere  sympathy.  I  can  imagine 
your  mother's  grief  and  your  own;  I  share 
them  and  send  you  both  my  love  in  your  en- 
counter with  the  great  mystery.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  reason  takes  us  no  further, 
and  faith  becomes  our  guide.  I  believe  in  life 
after  death  because  I  believe  in  Jesus;  my 
brother  would  not  deceive  me.  He  is  our 
only  hope,  and  through  Him  we  possess  all 
that  survives  the  burning  ghats  of  death." 

About  alcohol,  wrote  Fr.  Sweeney,  "I  know 
how  you  feel,  and  how  you  find  this  the  near- 
est refuge.  But  this  kind  of  retreat  will  burn 
and  numb  and  eventually  destroy.  Can't  you 
initiate  a  kind  of  Truce  of  God  in  your  life,  so 
that  tomorrow  you  are  courageous  enough 
not  to  drink,  and  by  God's  grace  such  days 
may  increase?" 

In  ending,  Fr.  Sweeney  wrote,  "As  an 
English  professor  (not  a  very  good  one)  I 
would  say  that  your  wonderful  imagination 
now  demands  a  step  forward  in  technique:  a 
greater  discipline  and  sense  of  form.  But  I 
fear  I  am  speaking  beyond  my  competence, 
and  trust  your  forbearance." 

This  time  Kerouac  did  not  reply.  Two 
years  went  by.  In  December  1966,  a  Boston 
Herald  article  on  Kerouac  mentioned  his 
home  on  Cape  Cod  and  his  November  mar- 
riage (in  Hyannis,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace) 
to  childhood  friend  Stella  Sampas.  Fr. 
Sweeney  sent  him  a  note  of  congratulations. 
He  got  another  wildly  scrawled  reply,  this 
time  from  "J.K.,  S.J.,  Secret  Pope  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"My  wife  is  Greek  Orthodox,  we'll  have  a 
wedding  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  and  after  that  a  Catholic  wedding 
in  the  Church  of  Saint  Louis  de  France  also 
in  Lowell,"  wrote  Kerouac,  who  ended  the 
letter  with  a  cryptic  "Bless  Galway"  and  a 
startling  request:  "Could  you  officiate?  It 
would  be  my  pleasure." 

Fr.  Sweeney  replied  immediately.  "I  feel 
honored — more  than  I  can  tell  you — at  your 
asking  me  to  officiate  at  your  wedding.  Of 


course  I  accept — but  ..."  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  a  careful  account  of  the  permissions 
needed  (from  pastor  and  parish)  to  allow  an 
out-of-town  priest  to  celebrate  a  Roman 
Catholic  wedding,  permissions  that  "un- 
doubtedly you  know  and  have  taken  up  with 
the  priests  in  Lowell,"  wrote  Sweeney. 

"We'll  check  on  parish  affairs  in  Lowell," 
Kerouac  wrote  back. 

In  any  case  we'll  letyou  know  ahead  of  time 
when  the  wedding  at  St.  Louis  de  France 
takes  place,  and  if  you  have  time  on  your  (I 
know)  busy  schedule,  come  and  grace  us 
with  your  presence.  It  would  be  nice  to 
meet  you  at  last.  But  remember:  if  it's  too 
much  of  a  trip  under  the  circumstances  of 
season  and  schedule,  don't  over-exert  your 
dear  priestly  heart.  I  can  always  see  you  at 
B.C.  Incidentally  it's  weird  that  Frank  Leahy, 
an  old  friend  of  mine  in  case  you  didn't 
know,  is  returning  to  the  Lowell — or  should 
I  say  Boston-Lowell — scene  same  time  as  I 
am.  While  at  B.C.  he  said  I  was  the  greatest 
little  off-tackle  running  halfback  he  ever 
saw  (well,  his  assistant  McLemore  [McArdle] 
said  so  and  Frank  agreed)  and  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  get  me  into  B.C.  But  I 
wanted  to  study  N.Y.C.  out  of  the  Columbia 
campus.  Frank  left  1943,  so  did  I.  Frank's 
supposed  to  come  back  1967,  so  am  I.  In 
those  days  Bill  Sullivan  (now  of  Patriots) 
was  Frank's  B.C.  pub  man  (publicity  that 
is).  They  all  went  to  Notre  Dame.  They'd 
take  me  out  to  theater  plays  in  New  York. 

But  Kerouac  never  did  send  word  about 
the  ceremony,  because  it  never  took  place. 
Almost  two  years  later  Kerouac  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  a  friend,  Fabian  Daly.  In  the  letter  is 
his  epitaph  for  his  letter-writing  friendship 
with  Fr.  Sweeney. 

"I  was  going  to  have  Fr.  Sweeny  [sic]  for- 
malize my  civil  marriage  in  the  Catholic 
church  of  my  baptism  but  then  I  changed  my 
mind.  Never  wrote  to  him  again.  Give  him 
my  regards  and  tell  him  that  the  deal  where 
my  Greek  wife  was  also  going  to  formalize  the 
marriage  .  .  .  was  out  of  my  line." 

Kerouac  wrote  that  letter  in  February  1 969. 
On  October  20,  in  Florida,  he  got  up  early  to 
try  to  write.  Soon  frustrated,  he  sat  down  with 
a  morning  beer  to  watch  "The  Galloping 
Gourmet."  A  vein  ruptured  in  his  abdomen, 
he  began  to  bleed  internally,  and  a  few  hours 
later  Jack  Kerouac — boy  halfback,  famous 
novelist,  generational  symbol — was  dead. 

Brian  Doyle  is  this  magazine's  senior  writer.     ■ 
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Jesuits  and  Their  Spirit 


Themes  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
William  A.  Barry,  S.J. 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  7:00  P.M. 
September-April,  12  Lectures 


E  X  H 


Jesuits  and  Their  Tradition 


Jesuitana  Collection 

Exhibited  in  Burns  Lit 
September-May 


temporary  American  Jesuit  Artists 

Curated  by  Boston  College  Museum  of  Art 
Exhibited  at  Bank  of  Boston  Gallery 
February  13-April  5,  1991 


Four  Centuries  of  Service 

Exhibited  at  Boston  Public  Library 
April  3-May  31,  1991 


Boston  College  Celebrates 


IGNATIAN  ANNIVERSARIES 

1491-  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  - 1991 

1540  -  The  Society  of  Jesus  - 1990 


IN  ALL  THINGS  TO 
LOVE  AND  SERVE 


Jesuits  in 


University  Chorale  -  Fall  Concert 

Directed  by  C.  Alexander  Peloquin 
Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
November  17,  1990,  8:00  P.M. 


Apotheosis  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
A  Baroque  Opera 
Produced  by  T.  Frank  Kennedy,  S.J. 
Robsham  Theater 
March  14-17,  1991 


Jesuits  nth 


Eucharistic  Celebration 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  Presiding 
St.  Peter's  Basilica 
April  22,  1991 

Alumni  Priests  Luncheon 

The  Shea  Room,  Conte  Forum 
April  22,  1991,  11:45  A.M. 

Alumni  Association  and  Companions 

for  Justice  Awards 

Power  Gymnasium,  Conte  Forum 
April  22,  1991,5:00  P.M. 


Alumni  Anniversary  Tour:  Spain  -  Paris  -  Rome 
May  31-June  16,  1991 


Feast  of  St.  Ignatius  -  Eucharistic  Celebration 
Sponsored  by  the  Jesuit  Community 
Bapst  Lawn 
July  31,  1991,  12  Noon 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  events, 
contact  Joseph  P.  Duffy,  SJ.,  University  secretary, 
at  (617)  552-4335. 


Last  Jjpr,  three  Boston 
College  undergraduates, 
Mark  Hutchinson, 
Jayant  Prabhu  and 
Charles  Smith,  were 
selected  from  1,310 
national  nominees  as 
recipients  of  prestigious 
Harry  S.  Truman  Fellow- 
ships. Of  700  colleges 
and  universities  that 
nominated  students, 
only  two,  Boston  College 
and  Stanford,  received 
three  awards. 
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Private  gifts  to  Boston  College,  your  gifts, 
helped  to  make  possible  the  quality  under- 
graduate experience  that  produces  young 
scholars  of  national  repute. 

Boston  College  was  there  for  you.  Be 
there  for  Boston  College.  Support  the 
Campaign.  We  can't  do  it  without  you. 


